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Page 237, 1 |. et passim, for “Gestiefelle,” read “Gestiefelte.” Page 
243, 12th line from the bottom, for “exclusively,” read “exceedingly,” — 
this error occurred in a portion of the edition. Page 271, 17th line 
from the top, for “We did know,” read “We did not know.” Page 237, 
about the middle, the phrase, “from which, we presume, Mrs. Osgood 
borrowed the idea of her work,” should have been stricken from the 
copy. 
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Art. 1—Unity or roe Human Race.—A Letter ad- 
dressed to the Editor, on the Unity of the Human 
Race.* ; 


To the Editor of the Southern Quarterly Review 

Sir,—A denial of the unity of the human race, so far 
from infringing on the veracity of scripture, will, Iam sa- 
tisfied, become one of the most solid grounds of its defence ; 
and I venture to predict that, at no very distant day, this 
opinion will be maintained by a large body of divines. How 
could the Caucasian race of early times populate the conti- 
nent of Africa from the Mediterranean to the Cape of Good 
Hope, when no race in the reach of history, not even the 
Egyptians, unless by amalgamation with blacks, have been 
able to penetrate Central Africa. Mehemet Ali has tried it 
frequently, and in vain. I have shown, in my previous 
communication, that the physical characters of the races, as 
seen at present in the Egyptians, (though mixed,) Chinese, 
Hindoos, Negroes, etc., existed four thousand years ago; 
and I shall show, before I close, that if physical causes can 
change a Caucasian into a Negro, it requires a series of ages 


* The article published in the last number of this Review, entitled, “An 
Issue with the Reviewer of Nott’s Caucasian and Negro Races,” was ori- 
ginally in the form of a letter addressed to the Editor, and should have so 
appeared. The change in the form of the communication, from a letter to 
an article with such title, was made during the absence of the Editor, and 
without his knowledge or authority; and, as the epistolary form is more 
agreeable to the views of the writer, and equally so to those of the Editor, 
that form is retained in the present communication.—Ep. 8. Q. R. 

1 VOL. 1X.—No. 17. 
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for its accomplishment. There is no rational chronology, 
yet fixed, which will ailow time for this wide spread and 
diversified population from a single pair, and the facts can- 
not be explained in this manner without, in my humble 
opinion, doing violence to the Mosaic account. Some com- 
mentators have got round the difficulty by supposing the 
flood not to have been universal; but I ask any man to 
open the bible and read the account of the flood, and say 
whether the sacred book any where contains language more 
clear and explicit. In fact, the repetitions and force of the 
language would seem to have been intended to guard against 
any doubt. If language of this kind can be explained away 
by “received theories.” the bible, like the Constitution of 
the United States, cea *s to beany thing more than the will 
of the majority: but we have unconsciously got into a ram- 
bling mood, and will make another effort to get back to our 
subject.” 

The reader will doubtless recollect being informed by 
our Reviewer, that 


“Dr. Ivott thus enunciate the proposition, which his Lectures are 
intended to illustrate: ‘I . -t out then with the proposition, that there 


* Since writing the above, I have seen the “Daily Transcript” of 25th 
June, puplished in Boston, containing on article from the pen of Mr. G. R. 
Gliddon, on Chinese Chronology, in which he asserts with confidence, on 
the authority of Father Amiot, and the most celebrated Chinese scho- 
lar of the day, M. Pauthier, of Paris, that the historical records show in- 
contestibly a regular succession of Emperors from the year 2637 before 
Christ to the present time. Amiot and Pauthier have examined the origi- 
nal records, and the latter, in his “Description de la Chine,” has given the 
dynasties in extenso. 

This chronology of China, besides the authenticity stamped on the 
face of the records, and other evidence of correctness, is corroborated 
by astronomical calculations based on reeorded eclipses,—‘whatever,” 
says Mr. G., “some recent Reviewers may, to the delusion of themselves, 
and amusement of their intelligent readers, assert to the contrary.” He 
adds, “So far from receding from my estimate of the era of Menes, (first 
king of Egypt,) at about 2750 B. C., I have reason to infer, from the kind 
hints generously furnished me by the master hierologists, Messrs. Lepsius 
and Birch, that Baron Bunser’s “Monumental Chronology,” which embra- 
ces all the latest discoveries, will place the accession of Menes at an ear- 
lier date than in my “Ancient Egypt” was assigned to it.” 

Thus it would appear, that the constant tendency of all well-directed in- 
vestigations is to extend very much the chronology of these primitive na- 
tions. Not only has the “lower chronology” of Usher become utterly unte- 
nable, but if the facts above, as well as the best authorities, are to be Te- 
lied on, Egypt, China, and no doubt India, existed as nations quite, or per- 
haps more than 3000 years B. C. This, it will be perceived, brings us 
within about two centuries of the Septuagint date of the flood, which is the 
one adopted by va, W Pi 
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isa genus, man, comprising two or more species,—that physical 
causes cannot change a White man into a Negro, and that to say 
this change has been effected hy a direct act of Providence, is an as- 
sumption which cannot be proven, and is contrary to the great chain 
of nature’s laws.’” p. 7. 


Here, it will be perceived, I plunged headlong into the 
“vexed question,” and it remains to be seen by what means 
lam to cut my way out. 

In the first place, it is all important to determine what is 
meant by the term, species,—whether there are any crileria 
which will enable us to draw distinct lines between the 
species of different genera, and whether the genus homo, 
with its species, does not stand upon the same ground as 
others. Here, it is evident, turns one great difficulty of the 
discussion. 

As his admissions save me the trouble of a labored argu- 
ment, | will give an extract from our Reviewer, which 
opens with a definition of Pritchard, given in my Lectures: 


“He has himself told us, (p. 17,) that ‘two races are considered 
specifically different, if they are distinguished from. each other, by 
some peculiarities which one cannot be supposed to have acquired, or 
the other lost, through any known operation of physical causes.’ 

‘ Now as no law has ever been discovered or intimated, determining 
the space of specific separation, Naturalists often unhesitatingly pro- 
nounce two individuals to be distinct species, which have much 
fewer points of ditlerence than two others, which they unhesitatingly 
decide to be only varieties of one species. If then it should be 
proved, that there isa much closer resemblance between five ac- 
knowledged species of baboon, than there is between the five va- 
rieties of mankind, it will not necessarily follow that the latter con- 
stitute distinct species. It isan old maxim, magis et minus non di- 
versificant speciem, It sometimes happens, that the Naturalist does 
not doubt the specific distinctness of two individuals, although he 
finds it difficult to define their distinctive characters. And, on the 
other hand, two forms which are susceptible of easy definition, may 
be shown to belong to one species, by numerous intermediate forms 
connecting the extremes, which set all definition at defiance. Fami- 
liar instances of these facts, will readily occur in the varieties of some 
domesticated animals, and cultivated fruits and vegetables. An ac- 
complished Naturalist of our acquaintance, met the Zoologists of 
London at the Zoological Gardens in that city, where they attempted 
to discriminate the wolves, but could not decide about the species, 
for they were of all colors and sizes. Yet there would be no diffi- 
culty in defining the extreme forms. And even where there is suffi- 
cient scope fora definite description of varieties, as in the case of the 
dog, sheep, etc., yetas we know in some instances, and have reason 
to presume in others, that ‘physical causes have produced the dissi- 
milarity,’ the varieties are referred to one species. We shall have 
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occasion to make further application of this subject, hereafter.” Re- 
riewer. 

Thongh the gentleman, several times, calls on me with dis- 
ingenuous defiance to draw the lines, here is a distinct 
avowal, that we have no means of distinguishing species 
under all circumstances with certainty. I might rest the 
point here, but some of our readers might desire better au- 
thority than that of “C.,” and it is proper for them to know, 
that although there is much truth in this extract, it does not 
contain the #&hole truth, and, very probably, contains some 
things that are not true. For example, the instinct of ani- 
mals, (independent of physical characters,) has much to do 
with the determining of species ; and it is by no means set- 
tled, that our domestic animals, (to which he appeals,) as 
the dog, horse, sheep, etc., should each be included under 
one species. Some Naturalists have included the dog, wolf, 
fox and jackal, in one species, supposing the dogs to have 
descended from one, or a mixture of all of them; others 
have supposed them to be of distinct species ; their instincts, 
term of gestation, etc., being different. Many, amongst 
whom is the celebrated Blumenbach, believe, that all the 
dogs cannot be referred to one species, and, if difference of 
instinets and conformation have any influence in determi- 
ning the question, I think this opinion is the most rational.” 
The sheep and goat are, by some climates, brought to resem- 
ble each other so closely, as to render it difficult to distinguish 
them, were it not for their instincts ; and the instincts of the 
Negro and Indian are just as different as those of the dog 
and wolf. Blumenbach, than whom there can be no higher 
authority on a point of this kind, tells us, that “No general 
rule can be laid down for determining the distinctness of 
species, as there is no particular class of characters which 
can serve asa criterion; in each case we must be guided 
by analogy and probability.”. M. Desmoulins (Virey, and 
others,) tells us that, “it is the permanence of type under op- 
posite influences which constitutes species,” and that “the 
species of the human race are not brought down to the nar- 


* Among the multitude of facts which are too often overlooked in this 
inquiry, Dr. Morton adduces the following very strong one from Hamilton 
Smith’s History of Dogs: 

“The maximum of mamme in the canines (dogs) is ten, and the mini- 
mum, six; in all the wild species the number is always in pairs, and they 
never vary ina species. To what other canse, then, can we so justly 
ascribe the anomaly in domestic dogs, as to the intermixture of species ?” 
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row limits which separate congenerous species of the mon- 
keys, chauve-souris, etc.” 

We have facts in abundance to prove, that color in ani- 
mals, and complexion in men, have little relation to eli- 
mate, and we know that permanence of color under all cir- 
cumstances argues, strongly, distinctness of species. The 
monkeys in Africa are of all colors, where the Negroes are 
mostly black. Desmoulins remarks, that “though primitive 
spec cles are unalterable by climate, they are not so by gene- 
ration.” The American bison, besides the conformation of 
the head, and other important anatomical differences, has a 
pair of ribs more than domestic cattle. They not only 
breed together, but produce prolific offspring, “and we have 
proved the same thing in relation to our domestic dogs with 
the wolf, fox and jackal, and of other species in different 
parts of the globe.” M. Virey says, “Certainly if Natural- 
ists were to see two insects, or two quadrupeds, so con- 
stantly different in exterior forms and permanent colors as 
the White man and Negro, in spite of their fertility when 
crossed, they would not hesitate to establish two distinct 
species. We might give a thousand examples of species of 
animals or plants, separated by characters less striking, as 
the wolf and dog, aes and rabbit, sparrow and chat- 
finch, ete.” 

I have no time to dwell upon the question of species, but 
will present one analogy which throws important light on 
it—and many others, of similar bearing, could be brought 
forward. There are six species of the genus, eguus,—three 
of which belong to Asia, the other three to Southern Africa. 
It is remarkable, that the two w hich resemble most, and 
which are farthest separated, viz., the dzigguetai (wild mule) 
and the quagga, are found, the one in the north-east part of 
Mongolia, (in Asia,) and the other in the land of the Hot- 
tentot, near the Cape of Good Hope. ‘They are unquestion- 
ably of different species, and the opinion is well grounded 
that these and other animals, as well as the Bosjeman race 
of men, were here first brought into existence. ‘The same 
author informs us, that the physical differences between the 
wild mule (which is only a mule in name) and quagga are 
less, than between a Swede and Frenchman, or Spaniard 
and Italian. 

Desmoulins, who is an able naturalist, and who, as far as 
I have seen, has illustrated our subject more fully than any 


‘* 
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other writer from comparative anatomy, states, that the dif- 
ferences in complexion, color, and nature of hair, etc., which 
distinguish the different races, are united in the Bosjemans 
with two mechanical characters, which no kind of external 
influence, however energetic we may suppose it, could have 
produced. “In this race, the bones of the nose are soldered 
into one piece, as is the case in the Orangs and Macaques, 
to whom it is peculiar in the monkey family ; and the ole- 
cranon fossa of the humerus, instead of being a simple ca- 
vity, as in other men, isa foramen. After other highly in- 
teresting remarks on the comparativ e anatomy, he coneludes, 
“ces différences excédent généralement de beaucoup ce ‘Iles 
qui distinguent les espéces congenéres les plus authen- 
tiques, dans un grand nombre de mamiféres, et, surtout, la 
famille des singes, dans les chats, les chiens, etc.” 

[am fully aware that Pritchard and others tell us, that 
these anatomical points, as well as the hump on the back, 
etc., are not found in the whole race; that they are occa- 
sionally found in the Hottentots, and gradually disappear as 
we recede from the Cape of Good Hope. But such might 
be expected to be the result of proximity of races, and con- 
sequent amalgamation. Some of our most intelligent tra- 
vellers assure us, that where the Bosjeman is kept pure, his 
peculiar physical characters are transmitted with unifor- 
mity. I haveno space for any systematic argument on this 
point, and my object, thus far, has been merely to bring 
forward a few prominent authorities and facts to show, that, 
in the present state of science, the existence of species in 
the human race cannot be disproven ; and that, on the con- 
trary, the strength of the argument is on the opposite side, 
“C.” and the twelve Lectures to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. 

The next point, worthy of notice, is that relating to the 
adaptation of animals and plants to certain climates, and is 
introduced by a part of the following quotation from my 
Lectures : 


“To use the Janguage of Pritchard, (the great orthodox defender 
of the unity of the human race,) ‘These various tribes are not spread 
over the earth by chance, or without local relations, but the different 
regions of the world, may be said to have given origin to peculiar 
kinds, adapted respectively by their organization, to subsist under 
the local circumstances, among which they appear first to be called 
into existence.’ 

“Now I would ask, if this be a general law, by which nature is go- 
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verned throughout all creation, is it reasonable that man alone 
should form an exception ? 

“None of these plants and animals can be propagated out of the cli- 
mate to which they are adapted by nature,—and man forms no ex- 
ception to the general law. The White man cannot live in tropical 
Alrica, or the African in the frigid zone.” Lectures. 

On which “C.” comments : 

Sut if the law were so circumscribed by impassible limits, that 
noughtelse could escape its confinement, we should nevertheless 
conclude, when we consider the whole nature and character of man 
morally as well as physically, that it would be ‘reasonable he should 
form an exception.” The destiny, capacity, and varied wants of 
man, so different from those of the iower orders of creation, would 
lead us a priori to such a conclusion: and the whole history of man 
has shown him possessed of a power and pliancy of constitution, which 
can adapt it to every extreme of heatand cold.” Reviewer. 


It will be remembered, that [ am charged, in the sequel, 
with “begging the question,” and according to my notions, 
’ has here begged a couple ofthem. This “pliancy of 
constitution, which can adapt itself to every extreme of heat 
and cold,” is one of the main points in dispute,—and I 
should like to know if he learned, out of the twelve Lec- 
tures, so much about the “destiny, capacity, and varied 
wants” of the American Indians, for example. Their wants 
would seem to be few, their capacity limited, and incapable 
of development, if we are to judge by the success of mission- 
aries and others; and their earthly destiny is now so ra- 
pidly fulfilling, that, after a few generations, the red men 
will all be gathered to the tombs of their forefathers, in 
darkness. ‘Their destiny, in another world, rests in the 
hands of an Omnipotent God, whose laws we have no right 
to call in question. A powerful argument against their 
Adamie origin, is the impossibility of civilizing or christian- 
izing them. In spite of all the attempts of missionaries, and 
all the flattering accounts they give, no advance has yet 
been made, The Indians cannot live where civilization and 
christianity exist, and are rapidly vanishing as these ap- 
proach. They will die without ap preciating, and, most of 
them, without hearing, the sound of the gospel,—and _ I, for 
one, cannot believe, that they are to be ete rnally punished 
for this sin. Does any sane man believe it? 
“C.” continues 


“But ‘man alone’ does not ‘form an exe es > Many of the most 
usefil species, both of the animal and vegeta > kingdoms, are capa- 
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ble of easy transfer and acclimation in regions far remote from their 
original habitations. They are actually ‘adapted by nature’ to great 
varieties of climate, and are capable of undergoing great changes of 
constitutional habit. At first, more or less care is sometimes neces- 
sary toward the more delicate species, to prevent a sudden or violent 
change, but after a few generations the y require no further attention, 
Of plants, we need mention no instances. Among animals, the dog, 
eat, sheep, goat, ox, horse and ass, can live and ‘be propagated’ from 
the Irigid zone to the equator. And if the necessities or interest of 
men had required it, we doubt not that the camel and elephant, woul: | 
now be domesticated to the very limits of the frigid zone.” Re- 
riewer. 

With regard to the analogies drawn from our domestic ani- 
mals, much might be said to embarrass the ingenuity of our 
Reviewer; but the whole ground may be covered by assert- 
ing the contrary of what he asserts, and which cannot be 
disproven, viz., that their natural history is involved in the 
same obscurity as that of man. These animals have been 
found as the companions of man-in the various latitudes of 
the old continent, as far back as historical records go, and 
here our knowledge stops. The ox, the dog, the cat, and 
others, are found in their present forms, like man, in the ca- 
tacombs of Egypt, where they were embalmed and deposited 
some four thousand years ago. Leaving their early history 
out of the question, I find it -impossib le to get at accurate in- 
formation in relation to our domestic animals, for even a 
short portion of modern times. Do all these changes, in 
dogs, for instance, (which are said to be effected in Africa, 
and other countries,) take place when they have been kept 
from amalgamating with native breeds? Are all breeds of 
dogs affected in the same manner? Can dogs of the Arctic 
Region be carried, by the most gradual process, without 
amalgamation, into tropical Africa, and there propagated, 
and vice versa? These are questions, with some others, to 
which I cannot find satisfactory answers; and it is not to 
be wondered at, when we see the want of precise informa- 
tion about the human race in those distant regions. 

But suppose we admit the common origin of domestic ani- 
mals, and the “pliancy of constitution,’—we can still talk 
on, in our idle way, fora while longer. According to the 
doctrine of “C.,” they were, with the Caucasian race, crea- 
ted in the temperate zone, between the extremes of heat 
and cold, but still in a climate where the thermometer is sub- 
jected to a wide range; and all the animals, like the races 
of men found under such circumstances, might very natu- 
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rally be expected to possess considerable “pliancy.” Most 
of the tropical animals can bear considerable decrease of 
temperature, but there is a limit; and so man and animals 
of the temperate zone, being adapted by nature to a fluctua- 
ting climate, can bear considerable increase or decrease of 
temperature. But all this does not prove, or render it pro- 
bable, that the Negroes and animals of tropical Africa can 
live in the frigid zone, or that the Eskimaux and Polar bear 
have pliancy enough to adapt themselves to the tropic of 
Africa. I can find no well authenticated facts to prove that 
the Caucasian race can be successfully colonized in tropical 
Africa, while we have many facts to prove the contrary. 
Even in the milder climates, as the Southern parts of Spain, 
Italy, Greece, the West Indies, Southern portion of the Uni- 
ted States, ete., do we not see the White race manifestly de- 
teriorate physically? In these climates the White race be- 
comes attenuated and feeble, even after many generations,— 
while, on the other hand, the Black man seems to enjoy his 
fullest vigor and elasticity, in climates far more intemperate 
and insalubrious. Dogs, horses, sheep, etc., also degenerate 
in tropical Africa. Even the horses of the more temperate 
part of Arabia and Barbary, who are the progenitors of the 
English blood horse, are infinitely inferior to the latter. An 
English turfman will no longer allow the blood of his 
courser to be contaminated by that of Arabia, and the horse 
is still further deteriorated by taking him to the African tro- 
pic. The mysterious effect of a slight admixture of one 
race, in adapting another to climate, is worthy of remark : 
for example, a Mulatto, from the healthy parts of Virginia 
or Maryland, however small may be the proportion of Ne- 
gro blood, will come to Mobile in mid-summer, and face 
yellow fever with impunity,—I have seen but two excep- 
tions in ten years, during which time the Whites have been 
dying by hundreds. 

Even from this rapid sketch, which might be much ex- 
tended, I think our readers will be satisfied that “C.” has 
not made much capital out of his “pliancy” argument, and 
that, on the contrary, the presumption is very strongly 
against him. He next broaches, more directly, the subject 
of climate, the bearings of which are interesting and impor- 
tant, and demand a much more full investigation than can 
be given here. His language is as follows: 


“Our author treats the subject of climate and its effects, as if it were 
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a question merely of heat and cold; whereas malaria has as much 
to do with the health and life of man as temperature. In warm re- 
gions it is more prevalent, but is net confined to Africa, and the Ne- 
groes themselves are not exempt from its influence. We very well 
know, that in the course of a few generations, white men become 
more or less adapted to unhealthy regions, while persons of the same 
race, coming thither from more healthy districts, often quickly fall 
victims to the breath of the new atmosphere. We might, therefore, 
with as much propriety insist, that Bostonians ‘cannot live’ in New- 
Orleans, as that ‘the White man cannot live in tropical Africa,’ be- 
cause many Portuguese, Dutch and English, have fallen victims to 
the poisonous exhalations of African soil.” Reviewer. 

The subject of malaria has been a fertile field of discussion 
amongst the wise heads of the medical profession, and is en- 
compassed with difficulties which we could not reasonably 
expect to see entirely removed by a clergyman. Under the 
term, malaria, there are doubtless included many very dif- 
ferent atmospheric poisons: for example, Charleston, Mobile 
and New- Orleans are little liable to bilious fevers, but are 
very subject to yellow fever; and, if Whites come to these 
cities from a Northern climate, or even from the same neigh- 
borhood, a few miles off, where yellow fever does not occur, 
a large proportion are attacked by this disease, and, if they 
survive, become acclimated against a second attack. But 
let these acclimated citizens of Charleston spend a summer's 
night in the marshy country of the vicinity, and they are 
seized with a very fatal bilious fever. ‘The Negroes, on the 
contrary, as I have stated, from the healthy parts of Virgi- 
nia and Maryland, come to those cities with comparative 
impunity, at allseasons. I have never, during my residence 
in Mobile, seen a single full blooded Negro attacked by yel- 
low fever, though there are in the city, during the summer, 
more unacclimated Blacks than Whites. 'The Negroes will 
also live, with comparative exemption, where bilious and 
congestive fevers prevail. I am aware, that the history of 
yeliow fever informs us of numerous epidemics, in which 
this disease has attacked Negroes,—and it isa fact equally 
well substantiated, on the authority of the venerable Are 
jula, and many others, that it not unfrequently attacks do- 
mestic animals. 

Negroes are unquestionably very similar, in their organi- 
zation and functions, to the White race,—and both analogy 
and observation would teach us, that most external influ- 
ences would produce on them similar effects. It would 
really be very singular, that any poison, as malaria, ete., 
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should produce a baneful influence on one race of men, and 
not effect, at all, the others. ‘That kindred species are simi- 
larly effected, may be seen in the species of the dog, the 
horse, cat, ete. A dog, or wolf, will take arsenic enough to 
kill twenty men, with impunity. The fact is too well 
known to waste time on. ‘Though the White race may 
very soon become acclimated to yellow fever, the evidence, 
I think, is conclusive to show, that they can never be fully 
habituated to the poison which produces bilious remittents 
and intermittents. We see this exemplified in our South- 
ern States. In the sickly districts, the population, after 
many generations, are still liable to these diseases, and are 
an unhealthy and enervated looking people. South Ame- 
rica, the West Indies, the South of Europe, and other coun- 
tries, give abundant evidence of the truth of this assertion. 
The vicinity of the Pontine Marshes, in Italy, has been in- 
habited for more than two thousand years, and still, the po- 
pulation is not acclimated. It is a miserable liver stricken 
race to the present day. On the other hand, we know that 
the Negroes can flourish in many parts of our country, (and 
no doubt in Italy,) where the Whitescould not. In tropical 
Africa, which is confessedly the worst climate on earth, 
whatever may be the effect of the climate on the newly co- 
lonized Blacks,) wherever the natural wants of the Negroes 
are supplied, we find them a gay, athletic, and increasing 
population. 

This part of our subject will be best elucidated by the 
facts connected with the various colonies of Whites, estab- 
lished in Africa. It isa point which should interest most 
of our readers, and, in order that they may see, as fairly as 
our limits will permit, both sides, [ will reprint the diatribe 
of our Reviewer, prefaced by a text from my Lectures. I 
know I am taxing the patience of the reader, but the 
subject isa very important one, and I hope we shall be 
heard out: 

“But in Africa, colonies of Europeans and Asiatics have dwindled 
away and become extinct. The coast of Zanguebar was colonized 
many centuries ago by Arabians, and afterwards by Portuguese,—at 
a still earlier period by Phenicians. Other colonies have been 
formed in Mozambique, Quiola, Kongo, etc., but the climate has pre- 
vented population from flourishing and multiplying.” Lectures, p. 19. 

“A person unacquainted with the faets, would naturally infer, from 
the assertions of the writer, for he seldom takes the trouble to qualify 
his statements by any abatement, that a Caucasion could not be 
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found in all tropical Africa. Yet small settlements have been main- 
tained there from the time the Portuguese teok possession, about 
1440, tothisday. They were dispossessed on the Western coast by 
the Dutch; and these again by the English. If the Portuguese had 
remained in undisturbed possession, and turned their attention to the 
cultivation of the soil, we might now, perhaps, have had sufficient 
evidence of colonies to solve the problem. Political and commercial 
reasons have thus far had some influence in retarding African set- 
tlements. The Arabs have not become extinct. As early as the 
seventh century they penetrated from the North, established, and for 
along time maintained, numerous powerful kingdoms in the very 
heart of the continent. If they could flourish and increase in popu- 
lation for one ceatury in that region, it is very evident that, so far as 
climate is concerned, they could for two or more. For we know, that 
climate has a more baneful influence upon the first settlers of an un- 
healthy district, than upon those who are subsequently born and 
reared in it. If then the Caucasian race could not live there, the ori- 
ginal immigrants must have perished, instead of growing into large 
and flourishing states. The causes leading to their final deteriora- 
tion we might perhaps conjecture, but we have no records upon the 
subject. Their descendants evidently constitute some of those tribes 
of Central Africa, who preserve the Mahometan creed, have some 
remnants of literature, and, notwithstanding a black skin, have a form 
and features nearly and often quite corresponding with the Cauca- 
sian type. The Fellatahs of Houssah, evidently came from Barbary 
or Egypt. 

“When the Egyptians, about the close of the fifteenth century, vi- 
sited the eastern coast of Africa, they found it almost entirely in pos- 
session of the Arabs, who had been in occupation of it for centuries. 
Instead of becoming ‘extinct’ from the effect of the climate, asa 
reader of the Lecture would be led to suppose, they were conquered 
by the Portuguese, who still remain there. Mr. Salt says, there is a 
population at Mozambique alone, of 500 Portuguese and 800 Arabs.* 
The Portuguese are much straitened in their dominion here, and with 
difficulty maintain possession against the warlike tribes which sur- 
round them. Quiloa was wrested from them by the Imaum of Mus- 
cat, who still retains it. In Congo, the native population is itself very 
small, yet the Portuguese still keep up a mission there. Something 
then besides climate has interfered with the colonies of Africa, and it 
is not true that they have become extinct, or that the Caucasian race 
cannot live in that country. The argument from the fatality of the 
climate, as it isonly partial, seems to us to amount to no more than 
this: not that the natives of Africa are a distinct species, but that 
those countries whose settlement is attended with great mortality, are 


* A population of 500 Portuguese, at the end of 400 years, is no great af- 


fair after all, and Mr. Salt says nothing about the constant influx. I pre- 
sume the number of laborers in the large white lead factories in England do 

‘rease from year to year, though seven years is said to be about the 
imit of existence amongst the victims. I have not seen Salt’s work, and it 


not improbable that “C.” has quoted a one sided picture from Wiseman. 
ial 


We shall moreover see, that the Portuguese have zmalgamated with the 
natives 
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not intended for human residence. But will any one assent to a pro- 
position which implies treason against nature, in most of the original 
white settlers of the flat country of tropical America, nay, of the low 
country of our own Southern States? Are they not unwholesome 
regions to the Whites, and their climate also better endured by the 
Negroes? Is not the progress of the White population greatly 
checked by reason of much annual sickness and mortality? If it be 
not so extreme as in tropical Africa or Asia, we should still like to 
know, what must be the ratio of mortality and sickness, in order to a 
prohibition of settlement ; and what the amount of endurance requi- 
site to constitute the population a distinct species.” Reviewer. 

Here we have a rich display of both learning and “logic.” 
He sets out with an if and perhaps, next attacks us with 
conjectures, and lastly rakes us with a broadside of evident- 
ly’s! The whole story, too, is told with such inimitable 
confidence and gravity, that “a person unacquainted with 
the facts, would naturally infer, from the assertions of the 
writer,—for he seldom takes the trouble to qualify his state- 
ments by any abatement,”—that it was not only “evidently” 
but historically true ;-—altogether, it is quite equal to his 
“outline of the true historical question” concerning the dis- 
tinguished Cush, quoted in my former article. I take it for 
granted, that all this must have been dug out of the twelve 
Lectures of Dr. Wiseman, as I can find nothing of the kind 
in Prichard, Lawrence, Virey, ete., etc.; but we shall see, 
on the contrary, that the best authorities, those who have 
collected and weighed testimony, are in direct opposition. 

But before I take up the facts, I should be glad to be in- 
formed what “C.” means exactly by “treason against na- 
ture.” If a man insinuates a pistol ball, by the agency of 
gunpowder, into his brain, writes a suicidal Review, or goes 
onan idle exploring expedition to the North Pole, and 
freezes to death, does he commit treason against nature ?— 
ifso, I say it is treason against nature, fora man to emi- 
grate, with his wife and children, (unless urged by dire ne- 
cessity,) to the rice region of South-Carolina. 

I cannot pretend to follow our Reviewer in all of his gy- 
rations, and will now come to the proof. I shall first quote 
from the truly able work of Prichard on the Physical His- 
tory of Man, because he has spent forty years in the study 
of this subject, has examined and weighed authorities with 
care, and is every where quoted as high authority. I have 
another reason for quoting him here, and on numerous fu- 
ture occasions, which is, that he is the leading authority on 
the side of the unity of the human race. I may, therefore, 
2 VOL. 1x.—No. 17. 
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safely take his concessions as facts. Dr. P. gives as impar- 
tial a history of both sides as human nature will permit, but 
often puts constructions upon facts that they will not legi- 
timately bear. Dr. Prichard is very explicit on this point, 
he says: 


“But there are more important differences in the constitution of 
the European and Negro, by which these varieties of our species 
seem to be adapted respectively to the countries which they inhabit. 

“It seems that people descended from European nations, bear 
with difficulty an abode in Africa between the Tropics. The insa- 
lubrity ef the intertropical African climate to the constitutions of Eu- 
ropeans is extreme, and has hitherto been sufficient, notwithstanding 
innumerable attempts at colonization, to prevent the growth of any 
white population on the African coasts. By Pheenician and Ara- 
bian traders, the eastern coast, or Zanguebar, had been visited be- 
fore the era of our history ; many colonies were doubtless settled 
there in early times, and very many, as we know, in the middle 
ages; many after the Portuguese discovery, both on the old coast of 
Z.anguebar, and on the shores of Guinea and Congo. Yet no white 
population exists in tropical Africa. At Mozambique, indeed, the 
mortality isso great, that a banishment to that colony is held at Goa 
equivalent to an execution, and only malefactors are sent thither, 
where they die in a few years. The mortality in the late English 
expedition to the river Zaire, was surprising and mysterious. These 
are apparently the reasons why white colonies have never thrived in 
Africa, where we should otherwise have now a white population as 
great as that descended from the English, or the Spaniards, in 
America. 

“With respect to the West Indies it is well known, that the incapa- 
bility of Europeans to support labor in that tropical country, was the 
first occasion of introducing into the islands an African population. 

“On the other hand, Negroes seem under a physical disability to 
establish themselves in Europe, and other northern countries, other 
wise we should find them here in numbers. They are here, more 
than any other class of people, subject to phthisical and scrofulous 
complaints, and are seldom, under the most favorable circumstances, 
healthy. The diseases to which both kinds of people are subject, in 
the climate appropriated to the other, is the impediment which has 
prevented large colonies of Whites from forming themselves and mul- 
tiplying in tropical Africa, and of Negroes in the North. 

“It appears to result from the foregoing facts, to which a great 
many others might probably be added, that in mankind, as in some 
other races, particular varieties are adapted by constitution, and phy- 
sical peculiarities, to peculiar local situations.” “Physical History 
of Man.” 


Such is the language of Dr. P., who has written more 
largely and learnedly than any English writer on this sub- 
ject, and the facts are fully corroborated by the distinguished 
French Naturalist, Virey, who has gone more largely into 
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itthan any one in France. [have other authorities at 
hand, if I thought farther evidence necessary. Virey, in 
addition to many details, says : 


“We know that the Portuguese almost all perish in Guinea, Goa, 
etc., and cannot propagate here except by amalgamation.” 


The next point in dispute may also be conveniently in- 
troduced by a quotation from “C.,” of text and comment: 


“On the other hand, the proofs are quite as positive to show that 
the Negre is equally unsuited to a cold climate. Though a constant 
influx of Negro slaves takes place from Soudan into Turkey, it is 
without effect or impression No black race in short has been, or 
can be established at any great distance from the Equator.” Lec- 
tures, p. 19. 


“We think, ‘on the other hand,’ that there is very little if any proof, 
that the Negroes cannot live at a ‘great distance from the Equator,’ 
at least nearly throughout the temperate zones. We know that they 
are a hardy race in New-England, and we believe the same may be 
said of those in Canada. Very old negroes are still living in Nova 
Scotia, notwithstanding the extreme change of climate, who were 
taken from South-Carolina by the British during the Revolution. 
The mortality among those in the Northern States is certainly not 
greater, if so great, than among that class of Whites which occupies 
about the same rank in the social scale. But we must here let the 
Doctor answer himself. It happens in several instances, that he for- 
gets in one part of his Lectures what he said in another. When it 
suits his argument to maintain the inferiority of the Mulatto to the 
Negro, he holds a very different language. He first quotes the au- 
thority of a writer in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, who, 
‘from authentic statistics and extensive corroborating information, 
obtained from sources of unquestionable authority, together with his 
own observations,’ maintains the following thesis : 


“That those Se 6 pore Raclmempen extraction in the free States 


are not more liable to sickness or premature death, than the Whites 
of their rank and condition in society; but that the striking mortality, 
so manifest among the free people of color, is in every community 
and section of the country, invariably confined to the Mulattoes.” 
p. 30. 


“The italics are Dr. Nott’s. He himselfadds: ‘I have no facts 
yet to ground an opinion upon, but I have little douht that it will be 
found that these effects,’ (idiocy and insanity,) ‘like disease and early 
deaths, are confined mostly to the Mulattoes.’”  p. 23. 


“Yet he had said, on p. 19, that he ‘could prove positively, that cli- 
mate has its influence’ in causing ‘deaths amongst the blacks,’ ‘in our 
northern cities,” ‘where the proportion is three to one compared to the 
whites” and repeated the same thing on p. 29. He had also told us, 
that a ‘cold climate so freezes their brains, as to make them insane or 
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idiotical.” p. 19. Ifthis statement were correct, we should wnhesi- 
tatingly infer their inordinate power of physical endurance, in being 
able to live and move with their brains frozen. Surely the rigor of 
the poles could not destroy sucha race.” Reviewer. 


I shall commence my reply to this by the mortifying con- 
cession, that I look upon our Reviewer’s argument on fro- 
zen brains as perfectly unanswerable; and I will further 
concede, that the facts in relation to blacks, in Turkey and 
Colchis, are perhaps not known with sufficient accuracy, to 
justify us in drawing from them a positive argument on 
either side. My information was taken from Prichard, who 
states all that is known on the subject. I would remark, 
with regard to the italics, that | was underscoring the words 
of another, in order to direct the attention of the reader par- 
ticularly to his opinion, which I qualified by the little word 
mostly, in the paragraph below. I had no space to stop 
and weigh every word I used, but stated, several times, in 
other places, distinctly, that cold climates were unfriendly 
to Negroes. The Mulattoes are a feeble Hybrid race, 
amongst whom the mortality is very great at the North, 
(as well as the South,) but it does not by any means follow 
from this, thata Northern climate is as congenial to a Negro, 
as toa White man. “C.” has shown no disposition to un- 
derstand any part of my Lectures, or to place the argument 
on fair and manly grounds. Let us see how stands the 
proof. 

We know that Negroes have existed in Africa for four 
thousand years, and a strong presumption might be drawn 
from the facts that no black colony has ever been main- 
tained ina cold latitude,—and there is no instance on record 
of a black race turning white, except the one at Colchis, 
which has been whitewashed by the extraordinary exer- 
tions of our Reviewer.* 


* It would, perhaps, be improper, to pass the following Note of ‘C.”’ on 
page 20, where he is speaking of changes in the races: 

“Yet it would seem to be not impossible. ‘I shall produce only the in- 
stance of a negro in Maryland, which is recorded in the Medical Reposi- 
tary of New-York, and by Dr. Barton, of Philadelphia, and whom I have 
myself seen and examined, who, about the age of forty, lost his black color 
by degrees, and in a few years became a perfect white man. His whiteness 
was notof that pallid and diseased hue which distinguishes the Albino race, 
but exhibited that pure and healthful complexion which is seen in the ordi- 
nary class of Anglo-American laborers. In this man, in proportion as the 
black color forsook his skin, and the white extended itself over his head 
and body, wherever there had been wool it entirely disappeared, and gave 
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The result of Dr. Prichard’s patient research and obser- 
vation, with respect to the effect of cold climates on Ne- 
groes, has already been given, and his language is so strong 
as to satisfy most readers. 

With regard to the Negroes in Nova Scotia and Canada, 
I have been able to get no satisfactory information, and, I 
presume, “C.” has quite as little ; but “the mortality amongst 
those in our Northern States is certainly” “greater than 
among that class of Whites which occupies about the same 
rank in the social scale.” The increasing proportion of 
deaths amongst the Blacks as you go North, until, at Bos- 
ton, it reaches three to one, compared with the Whites, must 
arise either from the effect of climate, or hybridity, or both 
together. The facts, too, showing the extent of idiocy and 
insanity amongst the Blacks at the North, are also very sig- 
nificant. I have no Hospital Statistics to appeal to, but I 
lived some years ago as “Resident Physician” in the Phila- 
delphia Almshouse, where the Whites and Blacks of the 
same rank were brought together in a large mass, and the 
fact was evident, and of every day remark between myself 
and colleagues, that the proportion of Blacks in winter was 
very large, that they suffered more than the Whites from 
diseases of cold, and the mortality amongst them was greater ; 
the Negro, too, does not resist acute disease, and bear deple- 
tion iike the White man. ‘The venerable Professor Chap- 
man, the first medical authority now on our continent, 
taught these facts every winter to his class, and I presume 
does to this day. Even in our Southern States; with the 
exception, perhaps, of some of the most insalubrious points, 
the Negroes die mostly of winter diseases. 


place to a fine straight hair, almost of silky sofiness.’ Lectures on Mor. 
ind Polit. Philosophy, by 8. 8. Smith, D. D., L. L. D.” 

This case would require no notice amongst ‘Naturalists,”—it is ‘“‘evi- 
lently” an instance of diseased or unnatural action in the absorbents. We 
have two opposite states of diseased action: hypertrophy, where a part ol 
the system may grow suddenly to a very unnatural and disproportionate 
size, of which many instances might be cited; the other, eérophy, is where 
parts rapidly wither from the action of the absorbent vessels ;—for exam- 
ple, a man from the interior of Alabama consulted me in a curious case, a 
week ago, where the bones which enclose the brain were so completely ab- 
sorbed, as to leave the whole head a soft compressible mass. I could ea- 
sily give 1000 cases in point. Persons turn gray ina night. We have Al- 
hinos and spotted Negroes White persons sometimes become partially 
black. The internal use of nitrate of silver blackens the skin, etc. ete.,— 
but these are all examples of morbid action, and no such race has been, or 
can be propagated. “C.’? did not state whether the Negro’s heel dropped 
off,—his brain “expanded,” ete 

* 
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These facts are so well understood by observing physi- 
cians, as to render a word to ¢hem on the subject unneces- 
sary. ‘There would be no difficulty in finding authority in 
abundance to substantiate the assertions of Dr. Prichard, 
but it is needless to say more, than that his opinion is based 
on acareful examination of authorities.” 


* It occurred to me, that one of the best methods of testing the effect of 
climate on the Negro Race would be, to ascertain the relative proportion of 
children to the free colored women between 15 and 45, (the fruitful age.) 
Ihave accordingly constructed the following Table from the Census of 
1840, in which is given all the free colored children under 10, and the co- 
lored females as near as possible. ‘The Census gives us the free colored 
females between 10 and 24, between 24 and 36, and between 36 and 55. | 
have therefore taken the half of the aggregate of the first and last, and 
added this amount to the whole of those between 24 and 36, which must 
give a near approximation to the truth. 

I have, in the fourth column of the Table, placed the per centage of excess 
or deficiency of children compared with the females, and the excess or defi- 
ciency, in each State, is expressed by placing the sign plus or minus before 
the number expressing the per centage. 

I have confined these statistics to the free colored population, because 
they are the most stationary,—and their similarity of habits, and other cir- 
cumstances, make it the fairest test. 

There are some irregularities in these statistics which are difficult te ex 
plain, but if we take the aggregate of sections, or any rational view, I thnk 
they are not unsatisfactory. I give them for what they are worth, hoping 
they will at least lead the way to other observations. 


Percentage, of excess 
or deficiency of chil- 
dren under |! compa- 
red with the females 


Free colored | Free colored 
women betw’n children 
15 and 45 yrs under 10. 


Maine, - 280 | 296 | 
New-Hampshire, 117 107 
Massachusetts, 1,782 1,807 
Rhode-Island, 850 673 
Connecticut, 1,836 1,902 
Vermont, - 156 167 
New-York, 12,511 12,040 
New-Jersey, 4,374 5,853 
Pennsylvania, 11,687 12,509 
Delaware, 3,207 5,358 
Maryland, - 13,727 18,548 
Virginia, - 10,457 15,857 
North-Carolina, 5,507 7,666 
South-Carolina, 1,776 2,795 
Georgia, - 515 802 
Alabama, 406 572 
Mississippi, 269 | 409 
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In my Lectures, for the purpose of showing, as far as my 
limited space would permit, the great difficulties and doubts 
which had been thrown, by analogies, into the natural his- 
tory of man, I brought forward some of the most striking 
instances of changes in animals from physical causes, and 
stated, that many of these changes were perhaps quite as 
wonderful as the pretended changes in man. “C.” has re- 
capitulated the instances I gave, and carried out the ar- 


d Percentage, of excess 
or deficiency of chil 
dren under 10 compa- 
jred with the females. 


Free colored! Free colore 
women betw’n children 
15 and 45 yrs under 10 
Louisiana, 5,892 8,178 +38 
Tennessee, 999 1,854 +95 
Kentucky, 1,276 1,984 + 55 
Ohio, ° 3,558 5,190 + 43 
Indiana, 1,348 2,370 +75 
Illinois, - 696 1,084 55 
Missouri, 298 345 
Florida, - 177 216 
Arkansas, 81 144 
Michigan, - 148 173 
District of Columbia, - 2,161 2,376 


The only line which can be drawn across the United States, without in 
tersecting States, is one about 364 degrees of latitude which very nearly 
bounds on the North, North-Carolina, Tennessee and Arkansas. The 
States of North-Carolina, South-Carolina, ‘Tennessee, Arkansas, Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and Florida, are all South of this line, 
and the other States are all North of it. ‘Taking the aggregate of States of 
this Northern division, from the abundance of provisions, the absence of 
malaria, the protection given to this class, etc., we would reasonably infer 
that population would flourish best here. The Southern division com- 
prises all the most sickly portions of the country, and the free Negroes 
here receive less protection or consideration than elsewhere. A calcula- 
tion made from the data of my Table gives but about 25 per cent. mor 
children than females in the North, while, in the South, the excess is 44 per 
cent. Take the New-England States alone, and there are fewer children 
than females by 3 per cent. 

3y the Census of 1800 there were in the New-England States, of all ages 
17,317 free Blacks, and in 1840 there were but 22,633, showing an increase 
only of 5,316 in forty years. If climate has nothing to do with this, I must 
leave it to others to explain what becomes of the natural increase and black 
immigrants to these States. 

I have no space for many comments which suggest themselves on these 
Statistics, and will merely remark, that I must believe, (until the facts are 
explained otherwise,) that they go far to prove that want of “pliancy” in 
the Negro, which can adapt him toa cold climate 

These calculations have been made in haste, and may contain trivial 
errors, but I think they will be found substantially correct. 
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gument by copious extracts from the twelve Lectures. 
Though there are serious doubts about many of his facts, I 
have no hesitation in admitting their full force, and know 
that similar causes have produced great changes in the hu- 
man race, but they all have their appropriate limits. We 
have no reason to believe that the dog, wolf, fox and jackal, 
are all derived from one race, or that still greater changes 
have taken place in the animal kingdom. Animals mature 
much more rapidly than man, zre not affected by the same 
diseases ;—different animals are differently influenced by 
the same causes, ete., and every thing proves the necessity 
of receiving with caution arguments based on these analo- 
gies. Admitting great changes in man from climate, ete., 
we have little ground for believing that one thousand years 
could transform the Anglo-Saxons into Negroes, or Negroes 
into Ourangs. How can a reasonable man believe that any 
thing short of a miracle, could, in the temperate parts of 
Australia or America, change the white race into Australians 
or Indians. Both reason and fact are opposed to such a 
supposition. Observation and history alone can settle these 
points, and we have no record of such changes having 
occurred, or being now in progress. 

[ agree most cordially in the correctness of the following 
paragraph of our Reviewer. 

“There is nothing which better illustrates the difference between 
the sciolist and the true philosopher, than their qualification and ap- 
plication of general rules. Analogy is among the most valuable aids 
we have for determining questions which are not otherwise demon- 
strable, but it is a dangerous instrument in the hands of the unskil- 
ful. There are doubtless many points of analogy between man and 
the lower animals, but we must not limit or extend them without 
regard to fact or probability.” 


I cannot however follow him in the succeeding one: 

“We cannot, therefore, see the justice, in the present instance, of 
setting aside the plain teaching which incontrovertibly shows a sus- 
‘eptibility of change in the animal kingdom, merely because history 
has not recorded upon her pages the fact of any race of men under- 
coing a similar change of form and color.” 

If. as all must acknowledge, animals are affected, in such 
different degrees, by external causes, I should like to know 
how we are to “limit” the “plain teachings of Analogy,” if 
we are cut off from historical records? Weare not wanting 
in historical records to prove many of the changes in ani- 
mals, and we see them frequently taking place before our 
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eyes. Lyell and others tell us, that very few generations 
are sufficient to effect all which can be effected in animals, 
and we are informed, also, that these changes are effected 
with great certainty and uniformity ; but history, from the 
time of Herodotus to the present, affords no positive evidence 
of these changes in man so “plainly taught by analogy.” 

Our Reviewer complained, sadly, of a want of order, con- 
tradictions, and multitudinous other faults, both of commis- 
sion and omission, in my Lectures,—and, never having been 
engaged in a controversy of this kind before, I had no idea 
how embarrassing such foul play was to an antagonist. 
Being fully aware of the impropriety of thus violating the 
rules ofcomposition. I regret, exceedingly, that “C.” should 
so far have forgotten himself, as to commit the same faults. 
[am really and truly anxious to see the truth of this matter 
brought to light, and would be glad to meet his arguments 
fairly, if 1 could ascertain exactly the grounds he wishes to 
defend. To show my embarrassment, I will here give a 
few examples of contradictions out of some dozens which 
might be selected : 


“Yet a very good reason can be given, why “the written history 
of the world” cannot “adduce instances” of such change in man. 
We have no written history of the whole world, nor of all time. 
Those nations which have undergone these changes, are the most 
ignorant of the human race, and have no written history.” 

“We have no definite history of any people who have been expos- 
ed to the influence of those agencies which are supposed to have 
produced the varieties of the human race, which reaches farther 
back than the middle of the fifteenth century.” 

“Now, as those tribes of men who are darkest are the most ignor- 
ant and degraded, and are not accustomed to protect themselves by 
houses, clothing, etc., in such a way as to secure them against all 
the effects of climate, bad food, filthy habits, and every thing which 
characterizes a brutish people, we think we may claim our author’s 
authority for supposing such causes to have been influential in their 
change. If we had authentic records of any Caucasians settling in 
tropical Africa, and giving themselves up to all the habits of the na- 
tives, who did not nevertheless in four or five, or at most in ten centu- 
ries, become black and woolly-haired, we should be strongly tempted 
to yield the question.* But we have nosuch records, while we have 
proofs of actual change.” 


* “C.” here forgets how he rated me about the use of the term Caucasian. 
He tells us, page 407, that “all mankind being descended from Noah, are 
of course Caucasians.” If so, one race ought to answer his experiment as 
well as another. He here asks for 500 or 1000 years, and, afterwards, as 
will be seen, gives us instances of Whites turning to Blacks in less than half 
a century. 
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“That temperature alone is not sufficic .<, we are well satisfied, and 
are inclined to believe that the change is not likely to be wrought 
but in a state of barbarism or savageism.” 

“Mr. Lawrence says, ‘that the tribes among the Caucasians are 
more nume rous than in any other.’ Again, ‘whether we consider 
the severa! nations, or the individuals in eac h, bodily differences are 
much more numerous in the highly civilize od Caucasian variety than 
in either of the other divisions of mankind.’ ” 

“The skin of the Hottentot is of a yellowish brown, though he is 
generally covered with a black cake of well smoked grease. Bar- 
row says that many of them are, “nearly as white as Europeans.” 

“There are various tribes in Africa differing as much in color from 
the jet-black Negro, as the latter does from some of the varieties of 
the Caucasian race.” 

“The Foulahs along the Senegal and Gambia, are of a tawny 
complexion, lighter and yellower in some states than in others, with 
soft silky hair, and without the flat nose and thick lips of the Negro.’ 


And, after his general remarks, on the various transform- 
ations of man, in order that our minds may be prepared for 
the miracles to come, he tells us: 


“The more positive proofs of actual change will soon be given.” 


It is almost needless to point out to the reader, contradic- 
tions so glaring as those contained in these extracts. He 
here tells us, that these changes have taken place amongst 
the most ignorant of the human race, who have no written 
history, and of whom “we have no definite history,” ete. ; 
yet the positive proofs “will soon be given.” Next, if he 
had any authentic history of Caucasians giving themselves 
up to all of his necessary influences for four, or five, or ten 
centuries, without becoming black and woolly haired, he 
should be strongly tempted to yield the question, etc. ; and 
then tells us of the Hottentots, (nearly white !) and Fou- 
lahs, who have “given themselves up to all the habits, etc., 
without the effect ‘being produced.” Again: he is “inclined 
to believe that the chan: ge is not likely to be wrought but in 
a state of barbarism or savageism ; ” and contradicts himself, 
by quoting Lawrence to prove (what is the fact) that bodily 
differences are much more numerous in the highly civilized 
Caucasian variety, than in either of the other divisions of 
mankind,” ete. ete. 

I shall pass over much which would only fatigue the 
reader, and come to our Reviewer's “positive proofs of ac- 
tual change,” which he has been holding over us so long. 
Here lies, at last, the gist of the whole matter, and the 
reader must pardon me for quoting, at large, these positive 
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proofs. Does history any where give a well authenticated 
instance of a white race being transformed intoa black one? 
If an example can be produced, I am prepared to abandon 
the contest, though color, alone, is perhaps the most fallible 
test of species. “C.” informs us that: 


“There are two kinds of change embraced in this ‘vexed ques- 
tion,’—viz: change of color, and change of form, which we shall pro- 
ceed to illustrate separately by instances in the human family ; only 
premising, that differences occurring within any acknowledged race, 
must be attributed, of course, to an actual change by natural 
causes, 

“Change of color. The Abyssinians are as black as the Negro, 
but without a trace of the Negro features. Their lanauage, being 
a dialect of the Semitic family, points out a descent trom a white 
race.””* 


There is no evidence here given of “descent from a white 
race” but similarity of language, and, for the same reason, 
the Negroes of St. Domingo, if historical records should be 
destroyed, may, five hundred years hence, be pronounced 
descendants of the French, and the black colony in Liberia 
descendants of the English. Geffroy Saint Hilaire states, 
that color and stature are the most variable characters of 
animals; and there being “no trace of the Negro features” 
in the Abyssinians, we are still very far from the physical 
characters of the Negro proper, and little progress is made 
towards proving the unity of the races. “C.” has told us, 
very properly, that we have no authentic history of these 
races beyond the fifteenth century ; and if he will look into 
the second volume, last edition, of Prichard’s Physical His- 
tory, ete., or the works of Virey, Lawrence, and others, he 
will see this point fully examined. It is made evident, that 
the opinions of travellers are so unsettled and contradictory, 
as to leave the early history of Abyssinia a mass of confu- 
siou. There is one fact, however, about which there is no 
dispute, viz., that the whole of Eastern Africa, South of 
Egypt, was populated by dark and black races, more than 
three thousand years ago, and has been ever since; and it 
is very reasonable to believe, that a white race, going into 
that country, would soon be lost by amalgamation. 

His next “positive proof” is an extract from the twelve 


* I beg the reader to remember, that I shall quote verbalim every example 
of change of color he gives. 
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Lectures, which the reader will perceive is assertion with- 
out evidence : 


“Another and more striking example we have in the intelligent and 
accurate traveller, Burckhardt. The town of Souakim, situated on 
the African coast of the Red sea, lower down than Mecca, contains a 
mixed population, formed, first of Bedouins or Arabs, including the 
descendants of the ancient Turks, and secondly of the town’s people, 
who are either Arabs from the opposite coast, or Turks of modern 
origin. The following is his account of the twoclasses. Of the first 
he says,—The Hadherebe, or Bedouins of Souakin, have exactly the 
same features, language and dress as the Nubian Bedouins. In gen- 
eral, they have handsome and expressive features, with thin and very 
short beards. Their color is the darkest brown, approaching to 
black; but they have nothing of the Negro character of countenance. 
The others, who are descended entirely from settlers from Mossoul, 
Hadramout, ete., and from Turks sent thither by Selim upon his con- 
quest of Egypt, have undergone the same change ‘The present 
race,’ says Burckhardt, ‘have the African features and manners, and 
are in no way to be distinguished from the Hadherebe.’ Here, then, 
we have two distinct nations, Arabs and Turks, in the course of a 
few centuries, becoming black in Africa, though originally white.” 
Wiseman, p. 136. 


Souakim being in Nubia, the arguments just given apply 
to it with the same force as to Abyssinia. How does the 
“accurate and intelligent traveller, Burckhardt,” know any 
thing more about the facts than other travellers, who assert 
the contrary? No one has more respect for this intrepid 
and intelligent traveller, than I have, but there are no data 
on which to form such opinions. 'The black races have in- 
habited this country for several thousand years, and the 
Arabs have done here, what they do every where, amalga- 
mated with the natives. How can any traveller go into a 
population like that of Nubia and Abyssinia, and ascertain 
the purity of races several centuries back, when he could 
not go into France, or England, and collect accurate infor- 
mation of this kind? 

The next “proof” is also from the twelve Lectures, and I 
am sure that the reader will agree with me, that it is a su- 
perlatively “positive proof :” 

“The Abbé de Mannet says: 

“That in 1764 he baptized the children of some poor Portuguese 
who had settled upon the African coast in the year 1721, and that 
the change of color was already so far advanced in them, that they 
only differed from young Negroes by some tints of white in the skin.” 
(Recherches Philosophiques sur les Americains, I. 185.) “The de- 
scendants of the first Portuguese, who settled in Africa about the 
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year 1450, have become complete Negroes as to color, hair, beard 
and physiognomy.” (Ibid, 186.) 

“The famous Jew, Benjamin of Tudela, who traveiled over a great 
part of the old continent, about the year 1173, remarks, that the Jews 
who had fled to the provinces of southern Asia and Africa were all 
changed more or less, according to the degree of heat in the country 
of their abode. Those of Abyssinia had become black as the natives, 
from whom they could no longer be Cistinguished merely by the 
physiognomy. If we bear in mind that these wanderers, unsocial 
through fanaticism, regarded a-mixture of their blood with foreigners 
as an abomination and sacrilege, we cannot de ny that it is climate 
which has blackened these expatriated Hebrews.” (Ibid, p. 186.) 


If the reader has not seen sufficient evidence already of 
the superficial and partial examination which the oracle, Dr. 
Wiseman, has given this subject, he could no longer hesitate 
= reading these extracts. Deduct 1721 from 1764 and 

e have only 43 years, during which short time, in the 
face of all history, Dr. W. believes with the cre ,dulous old 
Abbé, these marvellous effects of climate have been pro- 
duced. 1 have before given the facts connected with the 
older Portuguese colonists, as well as the Jews. Historians 
tell us that the sy are both much tanned by climate, but their 
other physical charactsrs are unchanged, and their children 
are born white and would remain white in a Northern cli- 
mate. 

Next in order comes the following proof equally positive, 
from the twelve Lectures : 

“It is remarkable to observe, says Bishop Heber, how surely all 
these classes of men, (Persians, Greeks, Tartars, Turks and Arabs,) 
in a few generations, even without any intermarriage with the Hin- 
doos, assume the deep olive tint, little less dark than the Negro, 
which seems natural to the climate. The Portuguese natives form 
unions among themselves alone, or, if “és y can, with Europeans; yet 
the Portuguese have, during a 300 years residence in India, become 
as black as Caffres.”— Wiseman, p. 139. The same writer, “descri- 
bing his arrival in Caleutta, says,—‘the great difference in colour be- 
tween different natives, struck me much. Of the crowd by whom we 
were surrounded, some were black as Negroes, others merely cop- 
- r-coloured, and others little darker than the Tunisians whom I have 

en at Liverpool. Mr. Mill tells me that he cannot account for this 
diffe srence, which is general throughout the country and every where 

striking. It is not merely the diflerence of exposure, since this vari- 
ety of tint is visible in the fishermen, who are all naked alike. Nor 
does it depend on caste, since very high caste tye at some- 
times black, while Pariahs are comparatively white.” Ibid, p. 135. 


Of the incorrectness of these statements of Bishop Heber, 
respecting the effect of the climate of India on foreign races 
3 VOL. 1X.—No. 17 
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we have abundant evidence, some of which will be given 
further on. Probability is certainly opposed to hin, if analo- 
gies drawn from the same races, in similar climates elsewhere, 
are of any weight; and, leaving climate out of the aecount, 
we know, that the Portuguese do amalgamate with all races 
with whom they come in contact, as do the Spaniards and 
French. The early population of Pensacola, Mobile and 
New-Orleans were Spanish, Freneh and some Portuguese, 
and these races are now so blended with each other and 
with Negroes, that it is impossible to say what blood pre- 
dominates. ‘I'he Indians, too, still around Mobile, and seen 
in the streets every day, are also deeply crossed with these 
races. The same facts are seen all over the West Indies, 
South America, Mexico, and, in short, wherever the 
lower class of the white race form settlements. ‘The amia- 
ble Bishop, with all his talent and learning, I fear, has 
too much faith in both the virtne and veracity of human 
nature. Ihave no doubt, too, that the Bishop would find 
many amongst the old settlers of Mobile and New-Orleans 
of very much the same “olive tint,” though the tint is con- 
fined to exposed parts and the children are perfectly fair." 

In fact this statement is so full of improbabilities and 
contradictions as to destroy entirely its weight. Who can 
believe that any single race presents all the varieties of 
color seen in a litter of cur puppies? Neither “exposure” 
or “caste,” he states, ean aceount for this phenomenon, for 
all shades are seen in all the castes. Prichard confirms 
this statement, and tells us that some of the Hindoos are 
very fair; and strange to say, the Portuguese alone have 
all become as blaek as Caffres. But there have been other 
eauses at work here besides that of climate :—if “C” will 
read Prichard, or any other of the authors who have fully 
investigated the history of this country, he will see, that 
several distinet races have occupied India, and that Sir Wil- 
liam Jones and other high authorities, contend, on very 
rational grounds too, that the original population was a 


* Never having been in Portugal I cannot say what. is the most common 
“tint” but lL have seen a good many of the lower class in this country as 
sailors, fishermen, &c., and they are little lighter in complexion than oar 
Indians were on the protected parts of the hody—no longer ago than yester- 
day, I saw one under the charge of Dr. Gayle, in our marine hospital, with 
this complexion, and with hair perfectly straight and literally as black as a 
crow. I have no doubt Bishop Heber saw many such whom he supposed 
to have been brought to this “tint” by the climate of India. 
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Negro race—It being evident, then, that the population of 
India is a mixed race, it seems much more rational to be- 
lieve that these various “tints” are the results of breeding 
back after early ancestry, according as ene blood or another 
should happen to predominate, than that man, here, like 
domestic animals should spring up of all colors! I think 
our Reviewer will have to “qualify” by some “abatement” 
his arguments from analogy. Analogies drawn from men, 
are better than those from dogs. 

After a very pleasant sai] through Oceanica, and a general 
survey of the Island population, our Reviewer at length 
arrives safely at the Continent of America, about which 
most of our readers know something. He goes on to say : 


“A similar cemparison might be instituted upon the other races of 
men, but we shall content ourselves with the simple statement made 
by Dr. Morton in regard to our Aborigines, in which he is fully cor- 
roborated by others, viz.: that remarkable varieties of complexion 
are found among them, “from a decided white to an unequivecally 
black skin.” Dr. N. has quoted this observation, and, with Dr. Mor- 
ton, argues that these diversities cannot be the effect of climate. We 
readily grant that climate alone cannot account for them, but he has 
based his argument all along upon the position that no physical cau- 
ses could produce them, while in this instance he specifies but a sin- 
gle cause. We consider the facts of this case to be equivalent to a 
demonstration of actual change “from decided white to unequivocal 
black,” for there is here little probability in the suppositian of a mix- 
ture of races.* We can therefore solve the problem ip regard to 
varieties of color among the races of men. The change is possible, 
and results from natural causes, although we may not know their 
number, their due combination, or the conditions of the system and 
habits in man, prerequisite to their effect. It will not suffice, there- 
fore, to adduce cases where whites have been long exposed, even for 
many generations, to climates where such changes have been con- 
summated, without an essential alteration of complexion.” Re- 
riewer. 

“Much of this, or all,” says Wiseman, “may be true, but what 
does it prove, when placed by the side of facts I have quoted? Why, 
only that the eperation ef causes is yet unknown to us; that we can- 
not discover the law by which nature acts ; that there are two series 
of facts, each true, but neither confuting the other. I wish only to show 
that the observation of modern philosophers tends to demonstrate 
that such a change may have [and has] taken place, not that it must 
take place. One instance is sufficient to prove the first assertion, 


* If there is little probability in the supposition of a mixture of races, 
there is just as little in the supposition that the Indians are descended from 
Adam and Eve, as in the course of three or four thousand years several 
pairs may have got here, if one could,—this is “equivalent to a demonstra- 
tion 11» 
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whereas it might require some thousands to demonstrate the second.” 


Lectures, p. 139. 


This quotation affords very strong additional proof of 
the inclination which Dr. Wiseman and our Reviewer have, 
to arrive too hastily at important conclusions. There have 
been no facts yet presented, which can “solve the problem 
in regard to varieties of color among the races of men.” It 
will not do for “C.” to drop all of his analogies, and talk to 
us about the “number and combination of natural causes,” 
“conditions of the system prerequisite,” etc. Not only are 
all analogies opposed to such a position, but the facts,—the 
facts of Dr. Wiseman quoted, are not, and I have shown 
ought not to be received as authentic, by our best authori- 
ties. The predominance of authority is acknowledged by 
Prichard to be against this “solution of the problem.” 

It is true that Dr. Morton informs us, (of what is well 
known,) that there are complexions on this continent, 
amongst what are called Aborigines, varying from a “deci- 
dedly white to an unequivocally black skin,” but “C.” forgot 
to mention, that these white and black tribes are very small, 
and bear no relation whatever to climate; and, in fact, the 
fairest and darkest races are found where one would least 
expect them. If we place the argument upon probabilities, 
I think there is much greater “probability in the supposi- 
tion of a mixture of races,” than of the Indian being de- 
scended from the same race that we are, for véry many rea- 
sons, and, amongst others: Ist. Because these complexions 
do not correspond to climate. 2d. Because, as Dr. Morton 
states, there is a pervading color amongst the Indians from 
Canada to Cape Horn, with the exception of these insignifi- 
cant tribes. 3d. Because the history of Mexico and Peru 
plainly proves that one race, at least, different from the Abo- 
rigines, did come into Central America about one thousand 
years ago. 4th. Because numerous instances have been re- 
corded, where Japanese, and other inhabitants of the old 
continent, have actually been driven by the winds across 
the ocean, and have either landed or been picked up by na- 
vigators. 5th. Because no climate has yet been found on 
this continent, which could produce any appreximation in 
the White man, or Negro, towards the Indian. 6th. Be- 
cause the pictures of these dark or black races bear a strong 
resemblance to the Papuas of Oceanica, etc. ete. No one 
can say, with certainty, what may have taken place in the 
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“flight of ages past,” but our Reviewer, not content with 
the may of Dr. W., inserts the underscored has. 

The following extract from our Reviewer I had actually 
passed by, as entirely undeserving of notice,—-and though 
out of its proper order, | will bring it in here, as it will both 
complete the “positive proofs,” and shield me from any 
charge of evasion : 


“The following case is stated by Buckingham, of a family beyond 


the Jordan: 

“The family residing here in charge of the sanctuary, were re- 
markable for having, with the exception of the farther only, Negro 
features, a deep black color, and crisped hair. My own opinion was, 
that this must have been occasioned by their being bern of a negress 
mother, as such persons are sometimes found among the Arabs in 
the relation of wives or concubines; but while 1 could entertain ne 
doubt, from my own observation, that the present head of the family 
was a pure Arab of unmixed blood, | was also assured, that both the 
males and females of the present and former generations were all 
pure Arabs by descent and marriage, and that a negress had never 
been known, either as a wile or slave, in the history of the family. 
it is certainly a very marked peculiarity of the Arabs that inhabit the 
valley of the Jordan, that they have flatter features, darker skins and 
coarser hair, than any other tribes; a peculiarity rather attributable, 
I conceive, to the constant and intense heat of that region, than to 
any other cause.” Wiseman, p. 121. 


It will be seen in the next quotation, that the facts, here 
stated, are amongst his most “positive proofs” for establish- 
ing changes in the human race ;—and what, let me ask, do 
they rest upon, but the faith of an Arab! With the fact 
too staring him full in the face, that the “Valley of Jordan” 
never has been, nor is it now, the country of “Negro fea- 
tures, deep black color and crisped hair.” ‘The story is con- 
tradicted by the Bible, and every other history of this coun- 
try. If there are Negroes there, they must have been car- 
ried there. ‘The Valley of Jordan is about the latitude of 
Charleston, and we know that the Arabs do not turn “black 
and woolly haired, etc.,” in the tropical part of Arabia. 

| have thus gone through with the whole of “C.’s” “more 
positive proofs” of change of color, and shown that he has 
brought no evidence whatever to prove his assertions, and 
that the weight of authority is against him. In fact, it 
seems to me, that he and Dr. Wiseman have been peculiarly 
unfortunate in making out their case ;—the whole af- 
fair is really mysterious and unaccountable to me, when 
there was such an abundance of better material. “Prich- 


)* 
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ard’s Physical History of mankind” alone, (not to mention 
many others,) would have furnished the gentlemen materi- 
als for a bold, manly, and dignified stand,—a stand which 
would have embarrassed a much more potent competitor 
than the “young man” who now writes. 

The last subject, viz., “change of color,” is a very impor- 
tant one, and has occupied a good deal of our time. ‘The 
next point, though one really of much greater magnitude, 
having no “positive proofs” to give, “C.” passes over with 
the rapidity of a locomotive. He commences after. this 
fashion : 


“Change of form. This subject is partly elucidated under the pre- 
ceding head, especially in the case mentioned by Buckingham. The 
following case of the effect of climate upon the hair, is derived from 
Mr. St. John’s Travels : 

“My own beard, which in Europe was soft, silky, and almost 
straight, began immediately after my arrival at Alexandria, to curl, 
to grow crisp, strong and coarse ; and before I reached Essouan re- 
sembled hare (horse?) hair to the touch, and was all disposed in 
ringlets about the chin. This is no doubt to be accounted for by the 
extreme dryness of the air,’ ” 


This Mr. St. John, I should imagine, was a saint after 
“C's.” own heart. He would not have had to go very far, be- 
fore he would have turned perfectly black, and thus solved 
all the “problems,” vexed questions, ete. How could any 
one, even if driven to the wall, bring forward such evidence 
as this? Have not the Egyptians, and others, preserved 
flowing, silky hair, in that climate, for four thousand years, 
as is proved by their mummies, by many of the purer blood 
of the present adulterated race, ete. Many also of our sci- 
entific travellers have passed years in that country, without 
experiencing such effects. 

I beg leave to assure the reader seriously, that this “beard” 
story isa fair sample of what follows on the “change of 
form,” and I must therefore go in search of larger game. 

I shall have occasion, farther on, to make some general 
remarks on some of the grounds passed over, but will here 
take my leave of the Review of Lecture I. I have not only 
severely taxed the patience of the reader by remarks on pas- 
sages that were important, but on many which should have 
been omitted ; but I could not well avoid such a course, for 
“C.” has made so many false issues, and glossed them over 
with such clever fallacies, that I feared the “hasty reader” 
might be deceived by them,—and, moreover, like himself, 
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both in justice to myself and to science, I was desirous of 
escaping any “imputation of an attempt at evasion.” 

We now come to Lecture II., upon which our Reviewer 
commences with an oblique compliment to its anthor,—and 
as this is the first, of any kind, from this source, my vanity 
will not-allow me to keep it out of sight : 

“Lecture IL,” says he, “is characterized by the same infirmities as 
the first,—though in some respects itis more ably elaborated, and 
contains some interesting facts.” 


Decided compliment !—quite charming !—but, after all, 
like other roses, it bears the thorn with it,—for I have al- 
ways prided myself upon my politeness, aad it pains me to 
say, that I cannot pay back the compliment to “C.” on the 
manner in which he has handled this Lecture. He here 
gets into the department of comparative anatomy, physio 
logy, ete.,on which he is not informed,—and having no in- 
teresting facts of his own, or of any body else to “elaborate,” 
I do not think it kind to submit him to regular criticism on 
this portion of his article. I will, however, say, by way of 
making the amende honorable, that “C.” is evidently well 
educated, that his style is exceedingly good, and I have no 
doubt, if he was familiar with the facts ‘of our subject, and 
had the degree of impartiality necessary for scientific dis- 
cussion, that he would acquit himself very creditably. 

After a few words of comment on one or two passages, | 
Shall pass on. “C.” feeling very securely intrenched be- 
hind his proofs, thus throws down the gauntlet : 


“But Dr. Nott has imposed an easy task upon himself, which no 
Naturalist ever thought of, in noticing only the extremes, and omit- 
ting all consideration of the varying forms which constitute the es- 
sential difficulties of the question.” 

“If the varieties of the human race are distinct species, let our 
author define them, and we pledge ourselves to furnish the links, 
which shall unite them by characters derived from his own diagno 
ses, if he will give them correctly. All attempts have thus far failed, 
and ever must fail from the necessities of the case.” 


These paragraphs are both characterized by great disin 
genuousness. On the first I would remark, that the gentle- 
man knows I had not space for the whole subject, and that 
my object was to draw attention to a single point,—the 
crossing of the White and Negro Races. 

The second paragraph is clearly a mere bravado for ef- 
fect. He here challenges me io define the species of the 
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human race, when I have shown, by his own language, as 
well as by that of Blumenbach, Virey, Desmoulins, and 
others, that he is calling upon me to define boundaries in 
the laws of the animal kingdom, which the Institute of 
France has not been able to establish. Even were he to 
prove that all men are of one species, this does not prove, 
as Mr. Laurence says, that they are descended from one 
pair. A dozen pairs might be created, of different com- 
plexions and confofmations, and still be, scientifically 
speaking, of one species. We have every reason to believe 
that such has been the plan of nature in numerous instances, 
both in the animal and vegetable kingdoms. The work of 
amalgamation, which has been going on pretty actively, 
might well break down all tangible limits in the course of 
four or five thousand years. Geffroy Saint-Hilaire remarks, 
that the average of the stature and other characters of a 
race should be regarded as the standard type, on which our 
reasoning should be based ;—we all carry some such type 
in our minds.” 

We shall here take our leave of the text, and proceed to 
make such general remarks as our space will permit. 

General Remarks. Some of the older writers, and even 
Buffon, Blumenbach and others of later date, have been 
under a great mistake with respect to the manner in which 
climate acts upon man, but very different opinions now pre- 
vail. hese writers supposed, that one generation was partial- 
ly darkened by change from a cold toa hot climate, and that 
this acquired shade was transmitted to the next, and so on, 
through successive generations, until finally they became 
black ; but this idea is now abandoned, and the received 
opinion amongst those who believe in these changes, is, that 
climate, in some mysterious way influences conception, or 
the fetus in utero, and that there is, in certain climates, a 
tendency to the production of offspring of a particular kind, 
as White races in the temperate part of Europe, Mongols 
in China, Hindoos in India, Negroes in Africa, &c. &c. 


r this article was written, I received a letter from a_ scientific 
which he says, ‘As “C.” appeals to Dr. Wiseman for the prin- 
vidence on his side of the question as to the causes of the diversity of 
why did he not candidly tell us that Dr. Wiseman himself aamits 
58, 2nd English Edition,) his own explanation to be as yet a ‘‘con- 
in science—“a point not proven.” Here it will be seen that “C.” 

i the two-fold sin of concealing the truth, and thereby tempt- 

) use stronger language towards Dr. Wiseman than perhaps ! 


» should 
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The following extract from Mr. Prichard will perhaps con- 
vey the idea of this school more distinctly than any lan- 
guage of mine. 


“It appears to be a general fact, that all connate varieties of struc- 
ture, or peculiarities which are congenitai, or which form a part of 
the natural constitution impressed on an individual from his birth, or 
rather from the commencement of his organization, whether they 
happen to descend to him from a long inheritance, or to spring up 
for the first time in his own person—(for this is perhaps altogether 
indifferent—) are apt to reappear in his offspring—It may be said, 
in other words that the organization of the offspring is always mod- 
elled according to the type of the original structure of the parent.” 

“On the other hand changes produced, by external causes, in the 
appearance or constitution of the individual are temporary ; and in 
general acquired characters are transient ;—they terminate with the 
inlividual and have no influence on the offspring.” 


It is impossible to establish clearly a single instance of 
change of a white to a black race, and still more difficult 
of a black to a white one—while on the other hand, no one 
denies that white races have lived for many generations in 
the native land of Negroes and Indians, without approach- 
ing them in type. Prichard informs us, that there is no in- 
stance on record of a black race changing into a white one, 
but that, on the contary, negroes in temperate climates, and 
when protected from the sun, become of a deeper black. 

If the change of color were established, (which is far 
from being the case,) the argument would be by no means 
conclusive as regards unity of the race; for, as stated by 
Geffroy Saint Hilaire, “observation has long since shown, 
and all-naturalists accord in the opinion, that characters 
drawn from color, and from stature, are the most varia- 
ble and least important of all ;’ and yet, where color is per- 
manent under every variety of circumstances, it is one of 
the strongest arguments in favor of distinctness of species. 

I have already alluded to the difficulties encountered by 
travellers in collecting authentic facts: they are, as we 
know, often led astray by ignorance or de sign of informers 
on the one hand, and their love of the marvellous or pre- 
conceived opinions on the other. ‘There is no longer any 
doubt about the inaccuracies of the venerable Herodotus, 
and others of the old writers. We are constantly reading 
the most conflicting statements about Asia and Africa in 
modern travels, and even with regard to our own country, 
and particularly the Southern States, how false and contra- 
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dictory are the statements of intelligent English travel- 
lers ! 

With regard to the effects of climate, and other natural 
causes in changing complexion, it is fair to judge by what 
we have seen, and what we know to have occurred. We 
know then that the same race has, in numerous instances, 
lived jor centuries in climates the most opposite without 
changing type ;—and I believe that there is no instance on 
the face of the globe, where two races have lived together 
without amalgamating to a greater or less extent. ‘The 
Jews, perhaps, come nearer to forming an exception than 
any other, and wherever families of this or other races have 
kept their blood pure, their physical characters are pre- 
served. Inthe Jews, unceasing religious persecution alone 
has prevented the entire obliteration of their peculiar cha- 
racters. ‘To prove this tendency to amalgamation, I have 
before cited many of the instances, with which we are most 
familiar, of races living together. As the early population 
of Pensacola, Mobile and New-Orleans; the French, Fa- 
glish and Spanish settlements in the West Indies; Spanish 
settlements in Mexico and South America; Portuguese in 
India and Africa; in short, there is no exception to the rule, 
though there is often a difference in degree. Even in the 
Northern cities of the United States, (in spite of all the pre 
judices of caste,) if the supply of blacks were cut off, there 
would not, in a hundred years, be a pure Negro left. 

I might, too, have instanced the extensive amalgamation 
of races which we know to have occurred in the Barbary 
States,—in Nubia, Abyssinia and Egypt,—and even in 
Spain there is much Moorish blood mingled with the pure 
Castilian. 

I will now bring forward a few of the most prominent 
examples of permanency of type under the opposite ex- 
tremes of climate; and in order to give full force to my an- 
thorities, I will give their own language as far as possible.’ 


“We are informed by Majur Wilks, that the Nevayets, or Moslem 
settlers in Concan, who migrated from Irak to the Western coast of 
the Indian Peninsula, in the first century of the Hejira, systematically 
avoided intermarriages with the natives, even with Mahomedan fam- 


* In quoting authorities, I have designedly omitted references to page or 
edition. This may put “C.” to some trouble, but I wish to tempt him, tf 
possible, to read the books through, and thus be enabled to acquit himself, 
another time, in a manner becoming a Reviewer. 
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ilies, for many centuries after their establishment in the Deccan, and 
“have preserved their complexion, and there are even now some 
Nevayets, whose countenances approach the European freshness.” 
Prichard. 

“We are informed by Dr. Claudius Buchanan, that there are among 
the Jews at Cochin, on the coast of Malabar, two descriptions of peo- 
je who are termed the white or Jerusalem Jews, and the black 
lowe The former have kept their race distinct. It appears by their 
records, which were considered by Dr. Buchanan to be authentic, 
that they migrated to India soon alter the destruction of the Temple 
of Jerusalem by Titus, and that they afterwards obtained grants of 
territory and privileges of which they have documents bearing date 
in the year A. D. 490. These people are said to resemble the Eu- 
ropean Jews in features, and in complexion. The black Jews are a 
mixed race, resembling the natives, etc.” Prichard. 

“Dr. Francis Buchanan has mentioned a tribe of Nazarenes, or 
Syrian Christians, whom he visited on the Malaba> coast. “Their 
Papa,’ he says, ‘though his family had been settled in the country 
formany generations, was very fair with high Jewish features. The 
greater part of his flock resembled the aborigines of the country, 
from whom indeed they were descended” Prichard. 

“There are very few instances in which black nations can be 
found far beyond the limits of the torrid zone, the inhabitants of 
Terra Australis is the only one worthy of notice, and even here, it 
may be noticed, that the black races are far from thriving, or display- 
ing either vigor of body, or a numerous population, etc.” Prichard. 

“That European Creoles in the West Indies, in America, and in 
the East, have preserved their native features in all instances where 
no intermixture of blood has occurred, is proved by the uninterrupted 
experience of the Spaniards, Portuguese and English, who have had 
foreign colonies, in climates the most different {rom their own, longer 
than any other nation.” Laurence. ; 


Desmoulins affirms, too, and supports his opinion by an 
array of facts, and authorities, that the purest white race 
as the Germans, Swedes and Danes, are least darkened by 
climate,—but that, on the other hand, the darker Europe- 
ans, as the Celts, and those who have this or any other dark 
blood in their veins, as the Spaniards, French, Portuguese, 
Italians, ete., are much more influenced by climate. May 
not the Celts, and other tawny races of ancient Eu- 
rope, owe their darkness to some Southern raee,—and may 
there not be a tendency, in hot climates, to revert to their 
primitive characters? But, admitting all this to be true, 
the change is limited to a point far short of the Negro. 

Geffroy Saint-Hilaire,* after some other remarks in sup 


* Histoire des An 
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port of the great antiquity of races in their present forms, in 
the midst of the most opposite influences of climate, etc., 
says: 

“The physiological study of the human races may thus often be- 
eome a useful auxiliary of history, as M. Edwards has so well 
proven by examples; and sometimes even it may, when history is 
silent on the origin ofa colony, supply the deficiency, unite the inter- 
rupted thread of tradition, and by reading the past in the present, re- 
establish the genealogy of nations.” 


How significant is this language, which comes from two 
of the most distinguished naturalists of the age,—how much 
better a guide is here indicated, than the conflicting opinions 
of green spectacled philosophers and travellers? ‘The Jew, 
Gipsy and Moor, have indelibly written on their faces, their 
origin, though all the records of the past were burnt. 


“The flat face of the Chinese not only extends throughout that vast 
empire, which covers nearly 40 degrees of latitude and 70 of longi- 
tude, but also over the neighbouring regions of central and Northern 
Asia, the North of Europe and of America, over a very large por- 
tion of the Globe, including every possible variety of heat and cold, 
elevation and lowness, moisture and dryness, wood, marsh and plain.” 
Laur ence. 

“If the Yakuts, which are now decidedly Mongolian in their fea 
tures, had originally the Caucasian formation, and ifthe Northern in- 
vaders of India have assumed the Hindoo countenance, the change 
must have been effected by intermarriages. All who have visited 
India, and attentively examined its various people, unanimously re- 
present, that the Afghauns and Mongols of pure blood are, at this 
inoment, just as distinet in features from the Hindoos, as the parent 
races are in their original seats.” Laurence. 

“Blumenbach observes, that the intermixture of races has great ef- 
fect in modifying the natural countenance ; and that the ancient Ger- 
mans, the modern Gipsies, and the Jews, aflord examples of pecu- 
liar and distinctive casts of countenance being preserved in every cli- 
mate. These well known facts are quite sufficient to overturn the 
hypothesis which refers the differences of features to climate ; anda 
short examination of the races in any part of the world, will soon 
supply numerous additional ones. Indeed, Ido not know a single 
well established fact, or sound argument in its favor.” Laurence. 


We are informed that the Moors in Africa, and the Arabs 
of the desert are born with a white skin, and are only dark- 
ened by subsequent exposure. But the Laplanders, Green- 
landers, the Esquimaux, and other inhabitants of the frigid 
zone, who hardly ever feel a moderate heat from the rays 
of the sun, are very dark, and have well marked Mongolian 
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features. Under the same sky, too, we have the white Ger- 
man and Swede, and the comparatively dark Pole and Rus- 
sian ;—and yet all these nations have existed, as we know 
from history, in the same degree of barbarism and filth, 
which is said to blacken the complexion. 


“Excepting the Germans, and the Laplanders and Samoiedes, 
whom we deem of Mongolian origin, the same native or congenital 
constitution prevails over the whole of Europe, the Western part of 
Asia, and the North of Africa. Black hair, dark eyes, and a white 
skin, tending rather to a brownish tint than to the peculiar whiteness 
of the German tribes, belong to the French, Spaniards, Portuguese, 
Italians, and all the Celts; to the Russians, Poles and others of Sla- 
vonic origin ; to the Tartars, (commonly confounded with the Mon- 
gols,) the Armenians, Persians, Circassians and Georgians,—the 
Turks, Greeks, Arabians, Abyssinians, Syrians, Jews, and the inba- 
bitants of Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers and Morocco. That climate can- 
not cause similarity of character spread over fifty degrees of latitude, 
—and that food, dress, state of civilization, peculiar customs, or other 
moral causes are equally inefficacious in accounting for the pheno- 
menon, when we consider how various in all these points the nations 
are in whom it occurs, will be allowed. by every unprejudiced ob- 
server.” Laurence. 

Mr. Laurence then goes over Africa, Oceanica, America, 
etc, and shows that there is no correspondence of climate 
and complexion. ‘ 

Our early historical records inform us that the west of 
Europe was occupied by Celtic people, with brownish-white 
skin, dark hair and eyes,—tne characters which are now 
visible in the Spaniards, most of the French, the native 
Welsh, the Manks and Highland Scotch. The German 
race, originally situated more to the north and east, have 
long ago obtained settlements, by conquest, in many of the 
countries still occupied by the Celts; “but their light, rosy 
skin, flaxen hair and blue eyes, are now, after nearly two 
thousand years, just as strongly contrasted with the very 
different traits of the Celtic character, in those situations 
and in those families where the blood has remained pure, as 
they were originally.” 

Cesar tells us, that the Germans possessed themselves of 
the Belgic provinces of Gaul! and the contiguous southern 
parts of Britain. ‘Tacitus informs us, that the Caledonians 
or Picts (Lowland Scotch) were a German people, and de- 
scribed them with the same physical characters which they 
now possess. Under the name of Saxons, Angles, Danes 
and Normans, numerous supplies of Germans successively 

4 VOL. 1x.—No. 17. 
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arrived in England, and gradually drove the original Celtic 
population into the most distant and inaccessible parts of 
the island. An exposure to the same elimate, for so many 
centuries, has not approximated the physical characters of 
the more recent Germans to those of the older Celtie inhab- 
itants in the smallest degree, and both descriptions are 
equally unchanged, after a progress from barbarism to the 
highest civilization. ‘The same facets are seen in France. 

We are informed by different authorities that the Vandals 
passed from Spain into Afriea about the middle of the fifth 
century. According to Shaw and Bruce, their descendants 
may be still traced, in the mountains of Aurez, by their 
white and ruddy complexion and yellow hair,and they still 
retain a tradition of their Christian origin. 

The establishment of Europeans in Asia and America, 
have now subsisted about three centuries. ‘The Portuguese 
empire in India was founded in the beginning of the fif- 
teenth century. About the same time, Brazil was diseov- 
ered and taken possession of, and Columbus, Cortez and 
Pizarro subjugated the West-India Islands, with Mexico and 
Peru. Sir Walter Raleigh planted the colony of Virginia 
in 1584, and the French settled Canada some time after,— 
and all these colonists have preserved their original char- 
acters, and have no resemblance to the Aborigines, and the 
Negroes have equally preserved their charaeters in many of 
these positions. 

The larger portion of these faets are taken from the work 
of Mr. Laurence, who goes into an elaborate investigation 
of authorities, and treats the whole subject with signal 
ability. He maintains that the raees are all of one species, 
but says: “yet, if it be allowed that all men are of the 
same species, it does not follow that they are ail deseended 
from the same family. We have no data for determining 
this point.” 

M. Virey, who has written on this subjeet more largely 
than any other French writer, and with more research, sus- 
tains me fully with regard to the effects of climate, ete. 
“Une foule de voyageurs,” says he, “témoignent que les 
Européens établis dans la zone torride s’y halent; mais 
tant qu’ils ne s’allient point aux négres ils ne deviennent 
jamais noirs,” ete. Desmoulins, Bory de Saint Vincent, Ed- 
wards, Geffroy Saint Hillaire, and nearly all the modern 
French writers, occupy very much the same ground. I 
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have already given the result of Dr: Morton’s learned in- 
vestigations, as laid down in his Crana Americana and 
Egyptica. 

Prichard, who sustains with learning and ability the unity 
of the race, believes, on the authority of Waddington, Rup- 
pell, Rozet, and other intelligent travellers, that Asiatics, as 
the Arabians, have, on the eastern part of Africa, changed 
black, though stil] retaining their original form and features. 
He acknowledges, however, that there is a diversity of opin- 
ion respecting these changes,—informs us that black races 
were living all over this part of Africa previous to historical 
records, and that most writers believe the wee races have 
been lost by amalgamation. He tells us (vol. 2, Phys. Hist., 
1837) that “there are no authentic instances, either i in Africa 
or elsewhere, of the transmutation of other varieties of 
mankind into Negroes (proper ?). The experiment has ne- 
ver been tried, for although Europeans and Asiatics have 
settled, and their descendants have dwelt for generations, on 
the soil of inter-tropical Africa, they have never adopted 
the manners of the Aborigines.” 

Mr. Prichard, in his concluding remarks on the races of 
Europe and Asia, makes another general remark, which 
there is every reason to believe is perfectly true, and which 
has a very important bearing on our subject. It very well 
accounts for the difficulty of defining the boundaries be- 
tween races or species, which our Reviewer calls for so 
often and so loudly : “As the different offsets of the Indo- 
European stock spread themselves in various directions and 
formed colonies in remote parts of the world, it appears 
they found many countries previously occupied by races of 
people, who were regarded by them, and looked upon them- 
selves, as aboriginal inhabitants.” We have every reason 
to believe that this remark applies with equal foree to Africa 
and America. 

Dr. P. has advoeated the unity of the race certainly with 
ability, and, perhaps, with as much impartiality as human 
nature will permit,—but he commenced, when a youth, by 
writing his graduating thesis on this subject, and has been 
laboring zealously ever since to establish one side of the 
question. I think it is evident his mind has received a 
strong bias, though his work is a rich mine of facts, from 
which either party may draw strong support. 

Mr. Lyell makes a very important remark on the effects 
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of climate, the truth of which is conceded, I believe, by all 
parties, in regard to the whole vegetable and animal king- 
dom, with the single exception of man. It is this: “When 
a capacity is given to individuals to adapt themselves to 
new circumstances, it does not generally require a very 
long period for its development ; if, indeed, such were the 
case, it is not easy to see how the modification would an- 
swer the ends proposed, for all the individuals would die 
before new qualities, habits or instincts were confirmed.” 

When we reflect that there is no well-authenticated in- 
stance of a change from a white to a black race,—that there 
are numerous instances of white races having lived for 
ages in Negroland, without becoming changed,—and that 
Negroes have also lived in the land of the white man and 
red man, for many generations,* without change,—that all 
these races, under change of climate, become rapidly modi- 
fied, in a few generations, to a point which is limited by 
internal organization,—and that, when this limit is reached, 
no farther change is seen,—I say, when we reflect on these 
facts, with others which I have given, it would seem inevi- 
table that this law must apply with equal force to man,— 
otherwise facts, analogy, and human reason, are valueless 
in this discussion. 


Resutts or Crossine Races,—Hysrips, ETc.—It was 
under this division of my subject that I introduced most of 
the “new facts” which have so amused our facetious Re- 
viewer, and as few of our readers, out of Mobile, have had 
an opportunity of perusing them, it may not be improper to 
recapitulate them here, and add a few remarks in farther 
illustration of the positions set forth. 

Though perhaps the most important of all the points 
connected with the natural history of man, the effects . of 
amalgamation on his moral and physical nature, have 
received the least philosophical investigation. Having col- 
lected, from my own observation, as well as from more au- 
thoritative sources, some scattered facts, which I thought 
deserving of serious investigation, I threw them out care- 
lessly, in the form of a popular lecture, hoping they might 
form a nucleus to build upon, and a stimulus to investiga- 
tion. I am much gratified to see that the subject is attract- 


* The Negroes, too, have “adopted the manners” of the whites. 
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ing attention in more directions than one,—that it is fallmg 
into more competent hands than mine,—and should, there- 
fore, be willing to see my name, as connected with it, pass 
quietly down to oblivion. 

I have already alluded to the difficulty of defining the 
boundaries which separate species in the animal kingdom ; 
and, as a hybrid offspring has always been regarded as one 
of the most unequivocal tests of distinctness of parent stocks, 
I will devote some space here to the consideration of this 
point. A hybrid has been defined to be a mongrel, or off- 
spring of different species. ‘I'he common mule, for ex xample, 
which is the hybrid offspring of the horse and ass, by its 
sterility and physical peculiarities, proves clearly that the 
parents are of different species. This subject is curious,— 
full of difficulties,—its laws unsettled,—and it is to be re- 
gretted that more attention has not been devoted to it, as 
ts importance is acknowledged by all. 

I contended, in my lectures, that not only the history of 
nations, and the natural history of man, gave evidence that 
the White and Negro races were distinct species, but that 
the mulatto, which presented mahy of the characters of 
hybrids, corroborated very strongly this idea. Many argu- 
ments, in illustration, might be taken from the vegetable 
kingdom,—inseets, fishes, and inferior animals,—but I pre- 
fer to draw facts from the Mamifers, as being more satis- 
factory. 

Some hybrids do not breed, as the mule, though there are 
occasional instances of their having produced offspring (par- 
ticularly in warm climates) when crossed back on oné 
of the parent stocks. ‘There are other hybrids which are 
prolific, as we learn from Prichard, Virey, Laurence, Des- 
moulins, ete., etc. "The following ex: imples may be select- 
ed: the offspring of the wolf and dog,- the dog and fox,— 
the dog and jackal,—the goat and ewe,*—the Ethiopian hog 


*In the opening of this article, I insinuated that “C.” had written hi 
rags without ever having read a work on the natural history of man 
kind , and I here prese nt one pro yf out of many equally strong The w ii 
cnown fact was stated, in my lectures, that the sheep and goat (which are 
f distinct genera!) not only produce together offspring, but prolific off- 
spring. On which “C.” remarks,—‘“In regard to this we are totally igno- 
rant, and suspect some mistake,”—p. 444. Those readers who have paid 
0 attention to the question of hybrids, will be amazed to learn that there 
sno fact in Natural History better establishe more frequently alluded 
to. Cuvier, Prichard, Laurence, Virey, Desmoulins, etc., etc., and, I think, 
every book I have seen on the subject. frem Cuvier down to the Penny Cy 
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and common swine,——the bison of America and India with 
the European cattle,-the Sardinian roe and the ram, ete. 
In all these, the conformation, instincts, and term of gesta- 
tion, leave no doubt as to the distinctness of species. There 
would seem to be various grades of fecundity between en- 
tire sterility and full prolificaey. Prichard lays down a 
general jaw, which, it will be seen, I have laid much stress 
on in the human hybrid,—viz: that “when animals of dif- 
ferent species have been brought to cohabit, it appears that, 
in many instances, no offspring is produced ; and that, when 
conceived, it is not regularly brought to perfection ; and 
that many such births are prevented by abortion, and, in 
many, conception never takes place at all.” 

Those Hybrids which do breed, when bred together, usu- 
ally produce fewer offspring, and have a tendency to run 
out and revert to one of the parentstocks. This law would 
seem to prevail amongst animals, and there are good rea- 
sons for believing it holds in the human race. 

Virey informs us, that “according to some observers, and 
especially Ulloa and 'T'wiss, the mixed races of Indian or 
Negro with the White, each being perpetuated in its own 
caste, returns, after the third generation, to their primitive 
race.” And there is strong evidence in support of this as- 
sertion in Mobile. ‘There are instances here where some 
of the children‘of Mulattoes are nearly white, and others 
nearly black, and where no suspicion of infidelity has at- 
tached to the mothers. 

Azara, the Spanish historian, states that in Paraguay the 
mixed breeds (Spaniards with Indians) constitute most of 
what are termed white men or Spaniards. “The mixed 
breed,” says he, “seems to me to be superior to the Span- 
iards of Europe in stature, elegance of form, and even 
whiteness of the skin. ‘These facts make me suspect not 
only that the races are ameliorated by mixture, but that the 
European, in the long run, predominates over the Indian.” 

“C.” says, “I presume our author would not assume one 
law for the Mulatto, and another for Mestizo.” He has no 
right to make such a presumption, after reading on page 31 


clopedia, makes mention of it. But, after all, we cannot help admiring 
“Cs.” boldness in attempting to enlighten the world on a question, respett- 
ing the most common facts, of which he confesses himself to be totally ig- 
norant! His intrepidity and contempt for public opinion would do honor 
to the Rev. Gabriel Kettledrumme! himself 
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the following sentence, and others to the same effect. “To 
what extent the law of Hybrids prevails, or what affinities 
or repulsions exist between races, is a subject yet to be in- 
vestigated.” ‘There are analogies in abundance to show, 
that there would be nothing very unphilosophiecal, or eon- 
tradictory, in such an opinion. Mv object was plainly to 
seton foot a search after facts, and not “plausible conjee- 
tures” or “received theories.” 

Estwick and Long, the historians of Jamaica, both assert, 
that the male and female Mulattoes do not produce together 
somany children, as when they-are united respectively to 
Negresses or Europeans,—and, I am credibly informed, that 
these facts are strikingly veritied in New-Orleans, where 
there is a mixture of races to great extent; and that it is 
not uncommon to see mixed families run out so completely, 
as to leave an estate without an heir‘to claim it. 

We are informed by Levaillant, who visited the country, 
that the offspring of the Hottentot and Negro is of superior 
stature to the baster, or offspring of the Hottentot and 
White, and ‘also that the Hottentot is more prolific with 
either race than their own. I will here introduce an ex- 
tract from the article of “Philanthropist,” in the spring num- 
ber 1843, of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, which 
would seem to be characterized by good sense and candor. 
The writer says: 


“From authentic statistics and extensive corroborating information. 
»btained from sources to me of unquestionable authority, tovether 
with my own observations, | am led to believe that the following 
statements are substantially correct: 


“ist. That the longevity of the Africans is greater than that of the 
nhabitants of any other part of the globe. 

“2d. That Mulattoes, (i. e.) those born of parents one being Afri- 
can and the other White or Caucasian, are the shortest lived of any 
class of the human race. 

“3d. That the Mulattoes are not more liable to die under the age 
of 25, than the Whitesor Blacks; but from 25 to 40, their deaths are 
as 10 to 1, of either the Whites or Blacks between those ages—from 
10 to 55 the deaths are 50 to 1, and from 55 to 70, 100 to 1. 


“4th. That the mortality of the free peeple of color is more than 
100 per cent. greater than that of slaves. 
‘Sth. That those of unmixed extraction in the free States, are not 


more liable to sickness, or premature death, than the Whites of their 
rank and condition in society ; but that the striking mort: lity, so ma- 
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nifest amongst the free people of color, is in every community and 
section of the country, invariably confined to the Mulattoes.* 

‘It was remarked by a gentleman from the South, eminent for his 
intellectual attainments, and distinguished for his correct observation, 
and who has lived many years in the Southern States, that he did 
not believe that he had ever seen a Mulatto of 70 years of age.}” 

“From a correspondence published in the Boston Statesman, in 
April last, are taken the following statistics : 

“In a colored population of 2,634,348 including free Blacks, there 
ire 1,980 over 100 years of age; whereas there are but 647 Whites 
over 100, in a population of 14,581,000. 

“Dr. Niles, ina pamphlet published in 1827, gave a comparative 
statement of mortality in the cities of Philadelphia, New-York and 


* There are two poimts which I think “Philanthropist” has not sufii- 

ently investigated, and on which he will probably have reason to change 
iis opinion. Ist. “That the Mulattoes are not more liable to die wnder the 
ige of 25 than the Whites or Blacks;” and 2d. ‘That the unmixed Blacks 
iré not more liable to disease and death- in the free (at least the cold) 

States, than the Whites of their rank. 

* [made the remark in my Lectures, that the Mulattoes derived from 
he early population, of Pensacola, Mobile and New-Orleans, and who are 
1 mixture principally of Spanish and French blood with that of the Negro, 

present very different physical characters from the Mulattoes seen in the 
\tlantic States, and who are derived from what is termed the Anglo- 
Saxon race. The complexion of the colored Creoles (as they are called) 
s of a strong copper or bronze, which is agreeable to the eye, and is stri- 
kingly different from the dead, chalky and sickly color of the others ;—they 
are well formed, robust, comparatively hardy, and their features often 
handsome, partaking little of the contour of the Negro;—they are also 
much more prolific, and attain much greater longevity than other Mulat- 
oes. A stranger coming to Mabile is struck with these physical charac- 
ters of these Creoles, many of whom resemble so nearly certain Mongol 
tribés, as to lend very strong support to the suggestion of Dr. Morton, that 
the latter are probably a mixed race, of Caucasians and Negroes. Even 
the hairof these colored Creoles, though frizzled, is long, and has the black- 
ness of that of the Chinese or Indian ;—the high cheek bones, and a certain 
legree of obliquity of the eyes, is not uncommon. In looking over the 
plates in Prichard’s work, I can find no type of the colored races of the old 
world, as the Mongols, Hindoos, Malay, etc., of which I have not seen a 
nitation in real life in Mobile ar New-Orleans. These facts have 


fooU I! 
en more closely observed since my Lectures were published, and may 
eem to conflict with my bybrid nections; but Iam in search of facts, and 
‘are not where they lead. 

Itisno easy task to account for the differences between these Creole, and 
\tlantic Mulattoes ;—it would seem natural to suppose, that there may 
affinities of blood to explain them. The population of Germany, 

, Spain, Italy, England, lreland and Scotland, are such a heteroge- 
ompound of Aborigines, Celts, Sclavonians and Germans, that 

ire now endless disputes about the original physical characters of 
ich of these races, and as to the blood which now predominates in each 
ountry. The modern Britons or English, and the Germans, from whom 
hey are said to be principally descended, are usually much more fair in 
omplexion than the French, Spanish, Italians, Russians, Poles, etc., who, 
i.aurence and others assert, are derived from Celts, and Slayvons of dark 


skin, hair and eyes 
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Baltimore, deduced from official reports of the Boards of Health of 
the respective cities, from which it appears that in the years 1823-4-5 
and 6, the deaths were as follows: 

New-York. Philadelphia. Baltimore. 
Whites, 1 in 40 1 in 31,82 1 in 44,29 
Free Blacks, 1 in 18 1 in 19,91 1 in 32 
Slaves, 1 in 77 

“In Boston the number of deaths annually, among the colored po- 
polation, is about 1 in 15, and there are fewer pure Blacks in this city 
than any other. ‘The same comparative mortality between Mulat- 
toes and Blacks exists in the West Indies and Guiana, where unfa- 
vorable social causes do not operate against the Mulattoes, as in the 
United States.” 

Nearly twenty years of professional intercourse and ob- 
servation, have led me to conclusions which very nearly 
corresponds with the facts of “Philanthropist,” and I think 
justify me in the following additions which were given in 
my Lectures : 

Ist. ‘That the Mulattoes are intermediate in intelligence 
between the Blacks and Whites. 

2d. That they are less capable of undergoing fatigue and 
hardships, than the Blacks or Whites. 

3d. That the Mulatto women are particularly delicate, 
and subject to a variety of chronic diseases. 

4th. That the women are bad breeders and bad nurses 
—many do not conceive—most are subject to abortions, and 
alarge portion of the children die young in the Southern 
States. 

5th. That the two sexes when they intermarry, are less 
prolific than when crossed on one of the parent stocks. 

6th. That Negroes and Mulattoes are exempt in a surpri- 
sing degree from yellow fever. 

Another general law laid down by naturalists, is, that the 
hybrid derives its size and internal structure principally 
from the mother ; a striking example of which is given in 
the mule. 

The mule or offspring of the mare and ass, is a large and 
powerful animal, having the internal organization of the 
mother. The bardeau, or hinny, on the contrary, (the off- 
spring of the horse and jenny,) isa small and compara- 
tively worthless animal. | 

Buffon and other naturalists assert also, that in hybrids 
the head resembles the father. A familiar illustration may 
be again seen in the mule. The offspring of the ass and 
mare, has the long ears, large coarse head, expression and 
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other peculiarities of his dignified progenitor. In the bar- 
deau, on the contrary, the head of the horse is preserved— 
it is long and lean, with short ears. This law has an im- 
portant bearing on the subject now before us. 

It is well settled by naturalists, (and more especially by 
Dr. Morton, who has examined this point more extensively 
than previous writers,) that the brain of the Negro is smaller 
than that of the Caucasian, and is particularly defective in 
the anterior or intellectual lobes. In the White race, the 
fact is notorious, that the child derives its intellect much 
more from the mother than the father,—and it is an old re- 
mark, that a stupid mother never produces an intelligent 
family of children. Look the world over, and ask who are 
the mothers of eminent men, and it will be found that there 
are few exceptions to the rule that the mothers are above, 
and most of them far above mediocrity in natural intellect, 
though often uneducated. 

But this important law of nature is reversed when the 
white man is crossed upon the Negress or Indian woman : 
the law of hybrids is shown at once. In the offspring, the 
brain is enlarged, the facial angle increased, and the intel- 
lect improved in a marked degree. Every one, at the South, 
is familiar with the fact that the mulattoes have more intel- 
ligence than Negroes, make bad slaves, and are always 
leaders in insurrections. 

Pallas, the distinguished naturalist of Berlin, we are in- 
formed by Laurence, “entertains the opinion that our sheep, 
dogs, and perhaps our poultry, are factitious beings, not de- 
scended from any single wild original, but from a mixture 
of nearly allied primitive species, whose hybrid offsprings 
have possessed prolific powers.” He observes that those 
domesticated animals, which either do not intermix with 
other species, or which produce with others unprolific pro- 
geny, are very little changed, however completely and an- 
ciently they may have been brought under the dominion of 
man ; or, at least, are not so changed as to cause any diffi- 
culty respecting their origin. This is the case with the 
horse and ass in all climates,—with the ox kind, the pig, 
the camel and dromedary, and the reindeer. He refers our 
sheep to intermixtures of the Siberian argali (ovis ammon), 
the mouflon of Corsica and Sardinia, ete.; “the dog he con- 
siders to have proceeded from the jackal, wolf and fox.” 

This extract, coming as it does from such commanding 
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authority, bears a very interesting relation to our subject, 
and may probably induce the reader to suppose that the 
“Mestizo” notions of Dr. Nott may not be so wild as “C.” 
imagines. I have given reasons, in another place, for be- 
lieving the horse to be derived from more than one pair, 
though presenting all the characters of one species. ‘This 
opinion of Pallas lends strong support to the opinion I have 
expressed with regard to the irregular or inscrutable laws 
of hybridity. 

As different hybrids are acknowledged to be governed by 
different laws, is it not reasonable to believe that the human 
hybrid may also have its peculiar laws }—may not one of 
these laws be, (which is a reasonable inference from fore- 
going data,) that the mulatto is a degenerate, unnatural off- 
spring, doomed by nature to work out its own destruction 
The statistics of philanthropists prove that the mulattoes 
are shorter lived; and it is an every-day remark, at the 
South, that they are more liable to be diseased, and are less 
capable of endurance, than either whites or blacks of the 
same rank and condition. 

What, then, could we expect in breeding from a faulty 
stock,—a stock which has been produced by a violation of 
nature’s laws,—but that they should become more and more 
degenerate in each succeeding generation? We know that 
the parent will transmit to the child, not only his external 
form, character, expression, temperament, etc., but diseases, 
through many generations, as insanity, gout, scrofula, eon- 
sumption, ete. Why, then, may not that defective internal 
organization, which leads to ultimate destruction, exist in 
the mulatto? I believe that if a hundred Anglo-Saxon 
men, and one hundred Negro women, were put together on 
an island, and eut off from all intercourse with the rest of 
world, they wouid in time become extinct. 

It has been asserted by writers, that when the grade of 
Quinteroon is arrived at, all trace of black blood is lost, and 
they cannot be distinguished from the whites. Now, if this 
be true, most of the mulattoes must cease to be prolific be- 
fore this point of mixture is arrived at; for though I have 
passed most of my life in places where the two races have 
been mingling for eight or nine generations, I have rarely, 
it ever, met an individual tainted with negro blood, in 
whom I could not detect it without difficulty. These higher 
grades should be extremely common, if the chain was not 
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broken by death and sterility. How else can the fact be 
accounted for ? 

The different tribes in Africa have been mixing together 
from time immemorial, and we have not yet any facts from 
which to form an opinion on the question,—whether there 
are affinities between certain races or species, which make 
them intermix better than others, er to what extent the law 
of hybrids prevails. This remark applies to other parts of 
the world as well as Africa. 

If there is any truth in these facts, it may have had an 
important bearing on the population and destiny of nations, 
Nations have appeared, and, after a time, mysteriously dis- 
appeared. The colony of Colchis, instead of turning white, 
may have been exterminated by amalgamation. The popu- 
lation of Egypt has dwindled to a fraction of what it once 
was, aud we know that her present population is a mélange 
of races, and this reduction may perhaps have been influ- 
enced by the laws of hybridity, as much as by bad govern- 
ment. I have no time to pursue this point, but wish merely 
to drop a hint. 

I have thus hastily presented the question of hybridity, 
and beg leave to declare that I do not “affect to have proved” 
the positions I have advocated, but hope I have said enough 
to show that the “new facts” and others are deserving of 
calm investigation. But, laying aside the question of hy- 
bridity, the hereditary transmission of characters through 
a succession of ages, and the facts connected with the cross- 
ing of different races of men, afford a field which, though 
rich in interesting matter, has been but imperfectly explored. 
Desmoulins seems to have bestowed more reflection on it 
than any other writer I have met with, but even he has by 
no means done it justice. “What,” says he, “are we to think 
of these spontaneous and individual colors which appear in 
the same family, when the father and mother are of a dif- 
ferent color from the child, and when there is not the slight- 
est suspicion of infidelity? These facts have not been ob- 
served except in the Européan races, and in those races 
which are known to have been formed from a mixture of 
different races.” These facts, he says, are similar to the re- 
appearance in families of insanity, gout, phthisis, family 
likeness, etc., and those nations which have least felt these 
influences (mixtures of blood) have best preserved uniform- 


ity of characters. 
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In my lectures,.I alluded to certain facts connected with 
the breeding of horses, cattle, sheep, dogs, etc. Breeders 
are fully aware of the injurious effect of the slightest taint 
oi impure blood, and there is no telling what length of 
time it will endure, in spite of all attempts to work it out. 
An English turfman will not own a horse whose pedigree 
does not trace back to the remotest records of pure blood, 
and the great particularity of the Arabs is equally well 
known. It is certainly a very remarkable fact, that no 
horse in the United States has ever been the progenitor of 
successful runners, who has been known to have one drop 
of impure blood in his veins, though the experiment has 
been made innumerable times. Horses have often been 
known to bear the peculiar marks of an ancestor eight or 
ten generations back, and a strong likeness even has been 
remarked to the Godolphin Arabian, who was brought to 
England more than one hundred years ago. An equally 
curious fact, is the entire absence of cream and _ piebald 
colors amongst thorough-breds. I have never seen or heard 
of an instance of either, though these colors are very com. 
mon amongst the impure stocks. ‘These colors are said to 
have-come originally from Spain, by way of Mexico. It 
must have been a long time since this blood was introduced 
into our country, and the proportion must be very small, 
while we are constantly importing the best blood of Eng- 
land. The stain will probably endure for many ages, though 
all further supply be cut off. 

I cited another fact, still] more curious and inexplicable, 
toshow how mysterious are the laws of generation, and 
how careful we should be in our investigations. It was 
ascertained, in the Zoological Gardeu in London, that a 
mare which has produced a colt by a quagga, will, when 
bred to a horse, afterwards produce colts striped like the 
quagga, though no relation whatever between the colt and 
quagga can be imagined. Who has not seen mares, which 
had been previously bred to jacks, produce colts marked 
like mules,—stripes on the legs, ete. And a fact just as 
true, is the likeness of children of a second husband to the 
former one. 

Geffroy Saint Hilaire (Histoire des Anomalies) strongly 
corroborates these facts in the following quotation : 

“A decisive proof in favor of the influence qu’exercent les condi- 
tions du type sur la taille des races, has been given by M. Edwards, 

5 VOL. 1x.—No. 17. 
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in his recent work on the Races, which is equally remarkable for the 
novelty of the method employed, as by the importance of the results 
obtained. M. Edwards has been able to recognize and demonstrate, 
that several peuple Gaulois, described by ancient authors, have re- 
mained distinct to the present day, and have preserved, at least in a 
eertain number of individuals, their primitive stature, as well as their 
hysiognomy and proper forms,—a fact which is the more remarka- 
le, as all these people, and several others established in Gaul at 
different epochs, have lived for several ages as one people,—have 
assumed the same manners, adopted the same mode of life, and are 
crossed in the way of generation an almost infinite number of times, 
“We are, then, led by the general and comparative study of here- 
ditary variations of statere to acknowledge, that a race has a mark- 
ed tendency to perpetuate itself with the same characters, and that 
the most powerful external causes can only make i deviate from the 
line long since traced by nature.” 


The writers, on the opposite side of this question, appeal 
to accidental births, or congenital varieties, to account for 
the different races of mankind. ‘They tell us about the 
porcupine family, which presented a diseased skin of pecu- 
liar appearance for several generations; also, aboat six- 
fingered families, albinos, dwarfs and giants. Thus, they 
say black skins and red skins, long heels and short brains, 
ete., may be born and so perpetuated as to form distinct 
races;-—but of these congenital varieties, which are aeknow- 
ledged to occur, none have been preserved, but, on the con- 
trary, they are lost in a few generations ; and those instances 
which are-believed not to have occurred, (as those of pecu- 
liar complexion and eonformation,) are the only instances 
which have given rise to races! Albinos, supernumerary 
fingers and toes, deformities of various kinds, ete., ete., are 
very often seen, and still there are no races presenting such 
characters,—and yet the Indian, Negro, ete., are congenital 
varieties! ‘Thus runs their argument ! 

Analogies have been drawn from the animal kingdom to 
substantiate this opinion, whieh are, at first sight, very 
plausible,—the Aneon sheep particularly and some other in- 
stances. I have no doubt if one could, in the human race, 
as in animals, seleet from generation to generation with the 
view of producing a race of a different stature and confor- 
mation from others, that it might be affeeted to a certain 
extent, but we have no reason to believe that such a system 
has had any thing to do with the production of the races 
now in existence, and we have no facts to prove that sueb 
connate varieties have ever been produced. 
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They forget, too, that this hereditary transmission. of 
characters has a strong bearing on my side of the question. 
It is an original mixture of different races, and the trans- 
mission of their respective characters through ages, which 
alone can account for the various types seen in each coun- 
try. The thick lip, introduced into the imperial house of 
Austria by the marriage of the Emperor Maximilian with 
Mary of Burgundy, is visible in their descendants to this 
day, after a lapse of three centuries. 

The nobles of different countries have it more in their 
power to select the beauty of nations in marriage, and hence 
the elegance of that class. The nobility of England. is, 
probably, the finest specimen of the human race. The 
Persians were originally an ugly race, but the higher caste 
have been vastly improved by the introduction of Georgian 
and Circassian women. 

When a race is kept distinct, its peculiar traits are pre- 
served with wonderful distinctness for ages. The Jewish 
features are the same now as those figured on Egyptian 
monuments 3500 years ago. Witness, also, the Gipsies, 
and many other instances already given; and even the 
wide-spread Mongol and American Indian preserve consi- 
derable uniformity. 

Our Reviewer has relied much on analogies drawn from 
the animal kingdom, and, even taking them in their fullest 
extent, they do not bear him out; but, as I have before 
stated, analogies must be received with caution, as similar 
causes affect animals so differently. The laws of hybridity 
would also seem to vary, and we must therefore rely mainly 
upon authenticated facts. 

The dog, for example, has been pointed to for instructive 
analogies. I have stated that they are not admitted to be 
all of one species, but let us grant that they are, and see 
whether the comparison with man is just. It will be re- 
membered how “C.” ridiculed me for begging the question, 
in asserting that man is less changeable than animals. We 
know that a few generations only are required for all the 
changes which climate can effect on dogs, whilst in man 
centuries may pass without such changes. The extremes 
of stature in the races of men range from four to six feet, 
though individuals may surpass these limits; yet man has 
certainly been exposed to all the vicissitudes of climate, 
plenty, want, etc., which could influence stature. The dog, 
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on the other hand, varies in height from six inches to two 
and a half feet. ‘T'hus, it will be seen, that man fluctuates 
as to one-third of his stature only, and the dog five-fold. In 
one, the limits necessary for procreation are never surpassed, 
while, in the other, they are. 

This argument may possibly be met by the citation of 
giants and dwarfs, but the case cannot be met in this way. 
Jwarfs and giants are anomalous and diseased births, in 
whom the functions of life are incomplete: though they are 
the offsprings of parents of ordinary stature and of sound 
health, they are imbecile in mind, feeble in body, and inca- 
pable of producing offspring. 

Catherine de Medicis amused herself and court, by col- 
lecting from various quarters a number of male and female 
dwarfs, and forming marriages amongst them; but they 
were all unprolific. The same experiment was made by 
the Electress of Brandenburg, wife of Joachim Frederic, 
and with the same result. Geffroy Saint Hilaire, in his re- 
searches, has been able to discover but one exception, the 
famous dwarf Borwilaski, and there are strong doubts about 
the faithfulness of his wife, who was a woman of full sta- 
ture. Giants are likewise impotent, deficient in intellect, 
feeble in body, and short-lived. It is a remarkable fact, that 
giants and dwarfs proper are almost unknown in the animal 
kingdom, while they are common in all the races of men, 
and under all circumstances. 

It has been argued that domestication has the effect of 
producing variety of colors in animals and fowls, and, in 
this way. the colors of many of our domestic animals, etc., 
are accounted for,—ergo, man being a domestic animal, he, 
like others, in obedience to this mysterious law, assumes all 
the colors of the rainbow. ‘This, it strikes me, is one of 
those stereotyped arguments which has been for a long time 
handed down from one author to another, without sufficient 
examination. The natural history of the dog is involved 
in so much obscurity, that we will pass it as unsatisfactory. 
The horse has also been often mentioned, but there are 
doubts here. Asa proof of the effect of domestication on 
the horse, we are told, that when they get loose and become 
wild, they, in a few generations, all become of a uniform 
color, which is supposed to have been the original one. In 
Paraguay, for example, there are immense herds all brown 
bay. But there is reason to believe that this argument has 
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no foundation in truth, and that uniformity in color depends 
upon predominance of some particular blood. Herodotus 
tells us that the wild horses on the Dneiper were white, and 
I have been informed by several intelligent travellers from 
Mexico and South-America, that some of the wild droves 
are nearly all of an iron grey,—-some mostly of a dun color, 
and others of every variety. A single stallion might be 
the progenitor of a large herd. ‘The fact [have mentioned 
of the absence of cream and piebald horses in the thorough- 
breds both in England and the United States, after a hun- 
dred years, goes strongly to establish different races. Dogs, 
horses, cattle, pigs, gallinaceous fowls, turkies, some of our 
ducks, pigeons, etc., are of various colors, and all this is at- 
tributed to the mysterious effects of domestication. 

“CO.” says, “We cannot, therefore, see the justice, in the 
present instance, of setting aside the plain teaching of ana- 
logy which incontrovertibly shows a susceptibility of 

change in the animal kingdom, merely because history has 
not recorded upon her pages the fact of any race men 
undergoing a similar change of form and color.” [really 
have met with nothing, for some months at least, more 
ludicrous than some of the “incontrovertible” arguments of 
our Reviewer. I should be much obliged to his ingenuity 
if he can “incontrovertibly show,” by the “plain teaching of 
analogy,” why these miraculous effects are produced | by 
domestication on some animals and fowls, and not on others, 
under the same circumstances. The camel, dromedary, the 
ass, rats, mice, the deer of English parks, geese, pea- fowls, 
guinea- fow ls, the common green-he ador English duck, ete.. 

etc.,—all show comparatively little or none of these e ‘flects 
of domestication. 

The wild brandt seen in our Western waters is a migra 
tory bird, and exposed to all the vicissitudes to which wild 
fowl are subjected, and yet in color, form, etc., can scarcely 
be distinguished from the tame goose with which it amal 
gamates perfectly, and it is e asily domesticated. I presume 
Tcould find other analo; gous facts, if I were to take the trou 
ble to look them up, but we have brought forward facts 
enough to show that this effect of domestication does not 
hold even in the animal kingdom; and I know of no facts 
{0 sustain it in the human race. There is no race of wild 
animals in which the individuals resemble each other more 
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closely, or preserve their characters more perfectly, than the 
Jews, Gipsies, and some others. 

In the natural history of the human races, the moral and 
intellectual qualities demand a prominent place, and I may 
possibly take them up on some future occasion,—but I have 
already so far trespassed on the patience of the reader, that 
I will make a passing comment ona single point. “(.” 
Says : 

“Now it is one of these ‘general facts,’ that the development of the 
brain, and so of the anterior portion of the head, is in proportion to 
the strength and activity of the intellectual faculties. By this rule 
then, we may perceive the reason of the smaller size of the Negro’s 
brain and head in the intellectual region, and may infer that with 
suitable culture for a few generations, it would gradually expand to 
the more intellectual form and size of the common Caucasian.” 


0 


This is a very generally “received theory,” which, I 
think, has no foundation in truth. I can find no facts from 
which we could “infer, that, with suitable culture for a few 
generations, it (the brain) would gradually expand,” but all 
facts seem to lead to an opposite inference. Well formed 
heads and commanding minds spring up spontaneously in 
the Caucasian race, where there has been no previous culti- 
vation of ancestry ; and it would seem that high cultivation 
of the mind so enervates the body, as to prevent the repro- 
duction of offspring the most perfect, either physically or 
mentally. Great men rarely have great children, though 
women of strong minds, whether cultivated or not, are apt 
to produce intelligent children. We may calculate, with 
much probability, on the transmission from father to child 
of moral qualities, but not so with the intellectual. If the 
great man is a great rascal, beware of his son. Wherever 
the Caucasian race is seen emerging from barbarism, master 
minds are seen springing up in every quarter,—and, in the 
highly civilized nations, most of the great men spring from 
the uncultivated class. If there was any truth in this doe- 
trine of expansibility, the nobility of England, which has 
been a highly educated class for many generations, should 
present enormous developments, — but we know, on the con- 
trary, that the government has constantly to be manufactu- 
ring lords out of ignoble materials. If we may rely on 
many intelligent travellers, and particularly the celebrated 
Baron Larey, who examined this fact with his aecustomed 
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ability, the Arabs of the present day, though the descend: 
ants of uncultivated generations, have the finest formed 
brains in the world. 

“C.” is so fond of the “plain teaching of analogy,” that 
we must gratify his taste a little in that way. Is it probable 
that one thousand years of “suitable culture” could “expand” 
the head of the stupid grey-hound into that of the intelli 
gent Newfoundland dog,—transform the amiable pointer 
into the blood-hound,—the poodle into the bull-dog, ete. ? 
I will not pretend to guess what might be effected by selec- 
tions with a particular view, for a few centuries; but keep 
each race pure, and leave the sexes to propagate in their na- 
tural way, as does the human race, can any reasonable man 
imagine that “culture” could thus change, even dogs, which 
are perhaps the most changeable of all animals ?—still less 
can culture “expand” the human brain, or contract the heel 
of a Negro. 

Having, as it is hoped, said enough to vindicate my cha- 
racter, and to invite a more full and impartial investigation 
of this important subject, I shall here conclude my reply to 
the unprovoked and ungenerous critique of “C.,”—and 
never having been an aspirant after literary or scientific re 
putation beyond the profession to which my life and ener- 
gies are devoted, it is hardly probable that I shall be pro- 
voked again to impose on the patience of the reader. 

“Si ma raison vient d’en haut, cest la voir du ciel qui 
me parle par elle; il faut que je lecoute,”—such is the 
motto stamped on the title page of my Lectures, and the 
venerable Reviewer “suggests,” as a substitute, one which 
he says “would speak as much truth, and no more blas- 
phemy, than in the utterance of the other.” He has, be- 
fore, thrust aside from this discussion the historical records 
of the past, and now closes his career by trampling under 
feet that proud prerogative of man—Reason, and in its 
stead raises the blood-stained banner of blind fanaticism ! 
[tis my misfortune to differ widely from the gentleman 
here, as elsewhere, for, in my opinion, if there is a sin de- 
serving punishment in the eyes of God, it is that of adopt- 
ing religious opinions, before testing them by the light of 
reason and evidence ; and, if there is a sin which deserves 
eternal punishment, it is the condemnation and persecution 
of others for opinions thus formed. Here lies the ground- 
work of all the horrors of the Church. ‘Talk not of blind 
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faith. What, let me ask, but reason can decide between 
Christ and Mahomet? and I would fain hope that reason 
has had something to do with the religious opinions of “C.” 
After all, 1 am under great obligations to him, for I have 
good reason to hope, that he may prove an instrument, in 
the hands of the Almighty, for making manifest the true in 
terpretation of his words and works. I cannot perhaps 
close more appropriately, than by a quotation from that 
bold and original thinker, Dr. Elliotson, of London : 


“Our objects are of incalculable importance, and their attainment 
must require a great effort, for it will form an era in the history of 
man; and those who ate willing to assist must be in earnest. I feel 
no hostility to our opponents. They merely act the part of puppets ; 
—not knewing why they so act, and tlindly obeying the general 
laws by which a supply of opponents to every truth and improve- 
ment is always provided. The statistics of opposition to good thinge 
would show that their course obéys fixed laws y and they are to be 
pitied for being destined to the parts which they so eagerly perform.” 


I am, Sir, respectfully, ete. 
J. C. Norv. 


P. S.—I have inadvertently, in my haste, quoted Mr 
Gliddon as authority for placing the Pyramids of Ghuzeh 
in the 3d instead of the 4th Dynasty; the error does injus- 
tice to Mr. G., though too trifling, in point of time, to affect 
my argument in the slightest degree. 

Since my article has been forwarded to the Editor, | 
have, through the voluntary and unexpected kindness of 
Mr. Gliddon, received a mass of authentic information res 
pecting the monumental history of Egypt, which I regret 
not having seen sooner. The letter of Champollion re 
ferred to, whjch is dated 23d May, 1837, is at the present 
day of no authority to any Hierologist, because in that day 
nothing was known by Champollion himself about the age 
of the older monuments. He went to Egypt in 1828-9, and 
died in 1832, before he published his views, though Rosel- 
lini and Champollion Figeae, afterwards threw back the 
Pyramids beyond 2272 B.C. It was in 1837 that Vyse 
established the priority of the Memphitic Pyramids,—but 
it is since 1842 that Lepsius’ discoveries have defined their 
remote antiquity. Baron Bunsen’s Chronology is now it 
course of publication,—and there is every reason to believe, 
from what has leaked out through letters of Lepsius and 
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before Christ! I must leave it to abler heads than mine, to 
reconcile the Unity of the Human Race with these facts. 


Art. [1.—Tue Istamus or Suez. 
Description de lTEg yypte, ou Recueil des Observations 
et des Recherches qui ont été Saites en Egypte pendant 
TE xpédition de l Armée Francaise. Paris, 1809-1828. 
fol. 23 vols. 


We have placed the title of this invaluable book at the 
head of our page, not for the purpose of reviewing it, but 
because of the great amount of information it contains In 
reference as well to Egypt at large, as to our special sub- 
ject of the Isthmus of Suez. 

Ascending to the remotest pe riods of which we, in Eu- 
rope or America possess any knowledge or historical indi- 
cation, we find a numerous population, addicted to the arts 
of civilized life, inhabiting the rich and fertile regions of 
India and China, the intervening coasts, and the great tro- 
pical islands of Asia; and affording, of course, the materi- 
als of a lucrative commerce to those nations, from which 
our own particular civilization is derived, situated on the 
shores of the Mediterranean Sea. 

The channels of this commerce have been changed some- 
what from time to time, with the revolutions of the various 
states, which lie interposed.between Asia and Europe; for, itis 
inthe history of this remarkable region of the globe, that we 
see the great Assyrian, Egyptian, Median, Persian, Macedo- 
nian, Roman, and Arabic Empires enter upon the stage of 
the world one after the other, and pass away, stalking be- 
fore us in the grand proportions, and in the dark sublimity, 
as it were, of some gigantic spectacle of an obscure and half- 
seen vision of the night of ages. From the imperfect de- 
tails, which have reached us, even of the best known of 
those _Empires,—details, pieced out in many cases from 
mere scraps of Egyptian, Hebrew, Greek, and Arabic litera- 
ture, and just beginning to assume a little of certainty by 
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means of the recent study of Egyptian and Assyrian monu- 
mental inscriptions,—from these imperfect details, we may, 
nevertheless, gather some idea of the routes by which the 
silks, spices, gems, muslins, and other highly-prized pro- 
ductions of the East were accustomed to find their way to 
the West. 

In the first place, we know that much ancient commerce 
proceeded across the Indian Ocean along the southern coast 
of Arabia, and so up the Red Sea. From the Red Sea, this 
early commerce passed either by the Gulf of Suez or that of 
Akaba into Syria and Palestine. 'The Pheenicians, for ex- 
ample, seem to have received merchandize from the East 
Indies, in this way, and conveyed it by land to Rhinoko- 
lura, and thence to Tyre and Sidon, by whose ships it 
was spread over the Mediterranean. Subsequently the 
Greeks, and especially the Macedonians, wrested this com- 
merce from the Pheenicians, and caused it to centre at Alex- 
andria, by conducting it from the Red Sea overland to the 
Nile, and so on to the Mediterranean. 

In the second place, the Assyrians, Persians and Arabs 
made more or less use of a line of communication with 
India, which proceeded up the Persian Gulf, was continued 
up the Euphrates and the Tigris, to some convenient point, 
where it entered the Syrian desert, and went on to the Me- 
diterranean. Babylon and Palmyra and Bagdad, served to 
bear witness in successive ages to the passage of the stream 
of commercial wealth by this channel from the East Indies 
towards Europe. 

In the third place, a portion of the commerce of the Indies 
started from the banks of the Indus or the Ganges, in the 
heart of the Peninsula, and proceeded by land to the Oxus, 
and so to the Caspian and the Black Sea. 

All these channels of the commerce of India and China 
debouched, it will be observed, in the Mediterranean, and 
constituted the great sources of the commercial opulence of 
the Pheenicians and the Greeks in the first periods of what 
we are in the habit of calling ancient history, and at a later 
period built up the greatness of the republics of modern 
Italy. 

In the fourth place, the Portuguese, by doubling the Cape 
of Good Hope, and opening for the use of Europe a route 
to the East Indies of uninterrupted sea-navigation, diverted 
the great bulk of this precious commerce, (the means of 
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wealth and greatness to every nation whieh has possessed 
it,) from its old channels, and by so doing transferred it 
from the hands of the Mediterranean States to those which 
are situated on the Atlantic, and thus raised up first Portu- 
gal herself, then Holland, and now England, into the rank 
of the primary commercial powers of Europe. 

Religious differences exerted a very important influence 
in the introduction and completion of this great revolution 
in the commercial relations of the Kast and the West. From 
the outset, Mohammedanism and Christianity have each 
occupied a position of violent antagonism on the part of 
the one towards the other, which manifested itself through 
many centuries in a state of continual war between the 
respective professors of the two religions, and which is 
hardly yet reduced to a feeling of mutual tolerance and 
respect. In the progress of this almost permanent warfare 
otf Mohammedans against Christians, and of Christians 
against Mohammedans, the latter, after obtaining the mas- 
tery of all Asia on this side of the Chinese Empire, poured 
into Europe, the Arabs by the way of Spain from Africa, 
and the ‘Turks by the way of Constantinople direetly from 
Asia. This invading torrent from Asia, which, dividing in 
Syria, and embracing the Mediterranean as it proceeded, 
assailed Europe on its two flanks, was at length arrested by 
Charles Martel in Franee, and by Sobieski at Vienna, and 
constrained to flow back towards Africa and Asia, partly by 
the efforts of the Christian states immediately attacked, and 
partly by the joint exertions of all Christendom eombined 
in the great enterprise of the Crusades. The hatred thus 
engende red between the two religions has in all ages ob- 
structed, and still continues to obstruet, the whole of such 
commerce on the part of the Christians of Europe, as needs 
to pass thromgh the Mohammedan States of Asia and Africa 
Some of the Italian States, however, such as Venice, either 
less intensely religious, or at any rate more tolerant, than 
other European States, held at all times profitable relations, 
through every vicissitude of war, with the Mohammedans of 
the Levant, and especially with the Arabs, who are them- 
selves by nature a highly commercial people; but, on the 
other hand, a national sentiment of aversion to the Moham- 
medans was the prime cause of the conquests of the Portu- 
guese on the coast of Africa, and animated them through 
all their undertakings of eonquest and colonization in Asia 
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Now, it is apparent that, if, by the re-opening of the old 
channels of communication through Syria and Egypt, or 
the establishment of new ones in the same direction, the 
commerce of the East with Europe should be diverted back 
from the Cape of Good Hope, the States of the Mediterra- 
nean would by their local position have great advantages 
in such commerce over those out of the Mediterranean. If 
for example, there were a ship canal across the Isthmus of 
Suez from the Red Sea to the Mediterranean, then, the ci- 
ties of Marseilles, Genoa, and Trieste, which belong respec- 
tively to communities of great aptitude for commerce, would 
be brought three thousand leagues nearer than they are now 
toa given point in the East Indies. In that ev ent, the 
merchandise of India and China would almost as a matter 
of course pass into Central Europe by the straight and di- 
rect avenue of Marseilles or Trieste instead of going around 
Africa and up on the outside of Europe. 

Nay, as the French have long seen, if they, (or any other 
great Christian State,) should obtain possession of Egypt, 
and could succeed in uniting the Mediterranean to the Red 
Sea, they would of necessity command the commerce of 
the East; nay, even without this, if seated securely in 
Egypt, they would have it in their power to overthrow at 
any moment the Anglo-Indian Empire. 

And, while such an event would have great and i inappre- 
ciable effects on the reiative prosperity and power of the 
principal States of Europe, and especially of Great Britain, 
France, and Austria, it would not be unfelt in America; 
because, although the diminution of distance or time, to be 
produced by this event, in a voyage from India to New 
York, would not be sufficient to divert our own direct trade 
from its present route, still it would affect us in some degree 
by depriving us of much of our trade of transportation be- 
tween India and Europe. 

Austria, indeed, even now, draws to herself a small share 
of Asiatic commerce by the route of the Danube and Asia 
Minor ; and many commodities from the East still continue 
to find their way into Europe through the Red Sea and 
Egypt. 

(nd the recent establishment of the Anglo-Indian mail 
on this route, and the regularity and rapidity of the com- 
munication it furnishes between India and Europe, together 
with the prosperity of Mohammed Ali’s government in 
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Egypt, have resulted in re-awakening that interest in the 
Isthmus of Suez, and the ancient course cf commerce with 
India, which the French invasion of Egypt had revived for 
awhile, but which then passed away amid the all-absorbing 
events of the subsequent career of Napoleon. 

Egypt, indeed, as a glance at the map suffices to show, 
affords the readiest means of communication from the In- 
dian Ocean by the Red Sea to the Mediterranean, whether 
in proceeding directly over the Isthmus from sea to sea, or 
in striking off from the Red Sea to the Nile: for the latter 
course there being two convenient points of departure, each 
across the Desert, namely, one at Suez for Cairo, and the 
other at Cosayr for the site of the ancient Diospolis. 

The vast Desert, which, in magnitude at least, is pecu- 
liar to Asia and Africa, constitutes the great difficulty in 
these and all the other overland routes from India to Ku- 
rope. It stretches across from the western coast of Africa 
far into Asia, partially interrupted, and sometimes it may 
be intersected, by seas or rivers; but still retaining its es- 
sential character. Thus, the Nile runs over the Desert from 
south to north. Insulated mountains, and even extensive 
ranges of mountains, of greater or less height, occur, aiso, 
in various parts of the Desert. ‘Thus, on the western shore 
of the Red Sea, behind Snez, there is a long ridge of per- 
fectly naked rocks, called Gebel Aetaga; and below Suez, 
on the peninsula between the two head branches of the Red 
Sea, are Mounts Horeb and Sinai. But, on the other hand, 
immense tracts of the Desert are found, nearly level, destf- 
tute for the most part of water, or with only distant wells 
and springs, or occasional came ’s or lakes, of water always 
more or less brackish, and with only scattered spots capable 
of cultivation. Except occasional clumps of palms and 
acacias, or scattered gum-trees and dwarfs of the resinous 
family, you may travel for whole days, seeing no vegetation 
but a few prickly shrubs, artemisias, and other plants, the 
congenial growth of the sterile Desert. ‘Thus, after leaving 
the environs of Cairo, in passing to Suez, a journey of 
eighty-four miles, there is but one tree, a solitary gum-tree, 
midway between the two cities. All the rest is a desolate 
waste of coarse sand or gravel, covered with shingle and 
pebbles of caleareous or silicious stone, and abounding in 
nitrous and muriatic salts, which not only impregnate the 
sand, but are scattered about in lumps and flakes, in the 

6 VOL. Ix.—NO. 17. 
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midst of which even vegetable life seems turned into stone ; 
for not the least remarkable objects are frequent masses, 
and sometimes entire trunks of fossil trees of solid silex. 
Add to this, the silent and as it were visible solitude of the 
uninhabited wilderness, broken only by the sight of some 
startled gazelle in the distance, or vultures lazily lifting 
themselves from the earcase of a camel, and the heat and 
glare of a bright sun shining through the clearest of skies 
upon the wide expanse of glitte ring sand, tempered often it 
is true by the winds which swee p over the long level from 
the north, but on the other hand not seldom intolerably ag- 
gravated by the burning wind from the south loaded with 
fine particles of dust, —consider all this, and you have an 
idea of the Desert which divides the waters of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea from those of the Rea Sea and the Persian Gulf. 

Nature has provided the camel as the appropriate means 
of transportation across the Desert. Strong, patient of heat 
and fatigue, sparing of food, and contented with the coarsest 
herbage, capable of enduring the privation of water for 
many days in succession, and ‘otherwise fitted by form and 
eonstitution for burden and for travelling on the sand, the 
camel has been termed not unaptly the ship of the Desert. 

Still, the ship of the Desert cannot compete in transpor- 
tation with the ship of the Ocean. Therefore, though the 
Desert have its own appropriate means of transportation, 
and though the space between the Red Sea and the Medit- 
erranean be of comparatively trifling extent, yet the Ocean 
Has so many advaitages for the conveyance of merchandise 
in large bulk, that, when the true configuration of the Earth 
came to be known, even the narrow tract of desert forming 
the Isthmus of Suez sufficed to repel the commerce of the 
East from that direction to the new one of the Cape of 
Good Hope. And this impediment must continue to have 
the same effect, unless a water-communieation, or some- 
thing equivalent to it in facility and cheapness of freight, 
ean be established between the Red Sea and the Mediterra- 
nean; seeing that, of all the land-routes from the East 
Indies to Europe, here, confessedly, is the least of interven- 
ing land to separate the seas of the East from those of the 
We est, on the European side of the Earth. 

In fact, it is averred by ancient authors that a canal did 
at one time exist, in a state of more or less completeness, 
uniting the two seas. History gives to us imperfect notices 
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of such a canal, said to have been commenced by Sesostris, 
undertaken anew by Necos, resumed by Darius the son of 
Hystaspes, and at length completed by Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, which ran from Arsinoe or Clysma (Suez) on the 
Red Sea, to Bubastis, on the Pelusian branch of the Nile. 
In the time of the Romans, also, this canal was an object of 
attention ; and a branch-canal was, it is said, constructed 
by the Emperor Hadrian, to carry it further up the Nile to 
Memphis. Even the Arab conquerors of Egypt, it is af- 
firmed by their historians, were not uumindful of the im- 
portance of this object, and continued (or re-opened) the 
canal from the Red Sea directly to Cairo on the Nile. And 
this part of the subject may, perhaps, be deemed of sufli- 
cient interest to justify something more of detail concern- 
ing it. 


Herodotus says : 


“Psammetichus had a son, whose name was Necos, by whom he 
was succeeded in his authority. This prince first commenced that 
canal leading to the Red Sea, which Darius, king of Persia, after- 
wards continued. The length of this canal is equal to a four days’ 
voyage, and it is wide enough to admit two triremes abreast The 
water enters it from the Nile, a little above the city of Bubastis. It 
terminated in the Erythrwan Sea, not far from Patumos, an Arabian 
town. They began to sink this canal in that part of A&gypt, which 
isnearest Arabia. Contiguous to it is a mountain, which stretches 
towards Memphis, and contains quarries of stone. Commencing at 
the feot of this, it extends from west to east, through a considerable 
tract of country, and where ‘a mountain opens to the south, is dis- 
charged into the Arabian Gulf. From the northern to the southern, 
or, as it is generally called, the Erythrean Sea, the shortest passage 
is over Mount Casius, which divides Egypt from Syria, from whence 
tothe Arabian Gulf are exactly a thousand stadia. The way by 
the canal, on account of the different circumflexion, is considerably 
longer. In the prosecution of this work, under Necos, no less than 
one hundred and twenty thousand A®gyptians perished. He at 
length desisted from his undertaking, being admonished by an oracle, 
that all his labor would turn to the advantage of a barbarian; and 
itis to be observed, that the A®gyptians term all barbarians, who 
speak a language different from their own.” Beloe’s Herodotus, 
Euterpe, ch. 158. 


Diodorus Siculus touches upon the same point in the 
following passage : 


“A canal of communication was mate, from the Pelusiac mouth to 
the Arabian Gulf and the Red Sea. Necos. son of Psammetichus, 
commenced it; Darius, king of Persia, continued the work; but he 
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stopped it, at length, on the advice of some, who told him, that, in 
thus digging through the Isthmus, he would inundate Egypt, which 
they had found to be lower than the Red Sea. Ptolemy i never- 
theless, completed the enterprise ; but he placed, in a suitable part 
of the canal, gates or locks very ingeniously constructed, which are 
opened when one wishes to pass through, and then closed immedi- 
ately. For this reason the river flowing through this canal is called 
the Piolemwan. Where it discharges itself into the sea, it has a city 
named Arsinoe.” Diodorus Sicculus, bk. i. 


Strabo refers to the same subject in the following terms: 


“Tt is said, that there exist, above Pelusium in Arabia, some other 
lakes and canals, in the same parts without the Delta: towards one 
of these lakes, is the Sethreitic nome, one of those which are consi- 
dered as in the Delta. Two other canals are connected with these 
lakes: one of them joins the Red Sea or Arabian Gulf, at Arsinoe, 
a city which others call Cleopatris, and runs across these lakes, 
whose waters. which had been bitter, have become sweet by the com- 
munication of the river withthe canal. * * The canal was first dug 
by Sesostris before the Trojan war. Some others think that it was 
only commenced by Psammetichus the son, the work being inter- 
rupted by his death; that afterwards Darius continued it, and that 
the prince abandoned the work, when almost completed, because it 
was represented to him, erroneously, that the Red Sea was higher 
than Egypt, and that consequently, if the Isthmus was cut through, 
the sea would overflow the country. The Ptolemies, who completed 
it, constructed a lock, which allows of an easy navigation from the 
canal into the sea, and from the sea into the canal.” Strabo, bk. xvii. 


from Pliny we translate the following passage : 


“From the Aclamitic Gulf, there is another gulf. which the Arabs 
eall Acant—Then the Portus Daneon, from which point, Sesostris 
first of all conceived the project of constructing a canal to the Nile in 
the Delta, a distance of sixty-two thousand passus, which intervenes 
between the riverand the Red Sea. Afterwards Darius, and then 
Ptolemy resumed the scheme, and the latter dug the canal, one huv- 
dred feet wide, and thirty feet deep, a distance of thirty-seven thou- 
sand five hundred passus, to the Bitter Springs. The fear of inun 
dation deterred him from going further, it being ascertained that the 
Red Sea was three cubits higher than the land of Egypt: Others 
do not give that reason, but say it was from fear of corrupting the 
waters of the Nile, which is the only depenance for potable water.” 


Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. vi. 


We pass over the accounts of the T'rajanus Amnis, said 
to have been constructed by Hadrian, to come to the very 
graphic narrative, which the Arabian historians give, of the 
origin and fate of the canal of the Emir-al-Mumenin, or 
Prince of the Faithful, which they relate in this wise: A 
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famine raged at Medina in the time of the Calif Omar ben 
al-Kattab, who wrote to Amru, his governor of Egypt, a 
letter conceived in the following words: ‘From the servant 
of God, Omar, Prince of the Faithful, to Amru ben el-As. 
Peace be with thee. I swear by my life, oh Amru, while 
thou and thine live in abundance, you care not if I and 
mine perish with want. Come to our succor, come. God 
will reward thee.’ ‘To which Amru replied: “To the ser- 
vant of God, Omar, Prince of the Faithful, from Amru ben 
el-As. I go to thy succor, I go: I send you a caravan of 
beasts of burden, of which the first shall have reached thee 

before the last shall have left me. May the peace and 
mercy of God be upon thee.’ In fact, the first camel of the 
train entered Medina before the last of the continuous line 
had set out from Cairo. Whereupon Omar sent for Amru, 
and said: ‘Amru, the Most High has given Egypt to the 
Moslem ; this country abounds in riches and in food of all 
sorts; I wish to avail myself of this to give abundance to 
the inhabitants of the two Holy Cities, and provisions for 
allthe Moslems. You must construct a canal from the 
Nile to the sea: it will facilitate the transport of provisions 
to Mecca and Medina, which is long and difficult with beasts 
of burden, and thus our views would fail to be aecomplished. 
Consult with those whom thou hast brought with thee, on 
the means of executing this project.—Amru’s Egyptians 
made much opposition to the undertaking, but he was com- 
pelled to proceed, and dug out, as it is said, anew, the old 
canal, and bronght it to Fostat on the Nile, from which it 
went to the Red Sea at Suez. Afterwards, either by ne- 
glect, as some say, or as others, because, Mohammed-hben- 
Abdullah having revolted in Arabia against the Calif Abu- 
djafar-al-Mansur, the latter ordered the canal to be filled up, 
inorder to cut off provisions from the Holy Cities, and thus 
reduce them to submission. 

This canal being referred to so many sovereigns, and yet 
there being so little of exact and reliable knowledge con- 
cerning its ancient history, and concerning its effects on 
commerce, (which ought to have been great,) we might be 
disposed to doubt whether it ever existed, if it were not that 
manifest remains of it are still to be seen in the Desert. It 
was traced, and particularly described, by the scientific men 
of the French Expedition. And the writer of this, wishing 
to have personal knowledge, not only as to the main fact. 

6* 
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but as to the capability of the region through which j 
passed for the construction and maintenance of a canal. pro 
ceeded, under the guidance of some Bedawee Arabs ac- 
quainted with the localitie ss, to make an excursion from Snez 
to the point in its neighborhood where the excavation be- 
gins, and pursued this fora number of miles into the Desert, 

Such an examination of the site of the canal of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus will convince the observer that, though the 
obstacles to the mere excavation of a canal from the Red 
Sea to the Nile are serious, yet they are not insurmountable; 
and the substantial difficulty would be to maintain the ex- 
cavation, and keep it supplied with water. 

FE.xcavations in the Desert, on a small scale, in modern 
times, made by travellers for the purpose of disinterring an- 
cient monuments, have been found to be very difficult, be- 
cause of the sand continually caving in, or being blown in, 
and the work therefore requiring constant renewal. And 
such excavations, when once completed, have been filled up 
very soon, either by the mere falling in of the sand, or by 
the foree of the sweeping winds of the Desert. 

‘There are portions of the Desert, where this considera- 
tion would operate with greater force, and in other portions 
with less. On many tracks, the sand on the surface seems 
to the eye and the foot as compact as ordinary gravel. But 
these interchange with tracts, in which the foot of a horse 
sinks deep at every step. 

Admitting, however, what is true, that, under all the Jocal 
disadvantages, the excavation of such a canal is a question 
of expense only, yet no expenditure, and no effort of art, 
could prevent its being perpetually subject to be filled up by 
the moving sands of the Desert. 

This consideration accounts, perhaps, for the obscure his- 
tory and present condition of the canal ascribed to Ptolemy. 
Doubtless, successive princes contended, and with no very 
permanent success, to overcome the local difficulties of the 
subject. As it now is, long sections of the canal are wholly 
obliterated by the sand-drifts. Other sections, again, re- 
main distinetly to be traced by the high and regular banks 
running along parallel to one another for great distances, 
with the dry bed of the canal between them; but even here 
the bed has been filled up with sand nearly to the general 
level of the surrounding Desert. , 

Admitting, however, which is true, that with perpetual 
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vigilance and expense all these difficulties may be met, then 
comes the question of how a canal in this region is to be 
supplied with water. Supposing it to follow the course of 
the old canal, from the Red Sea to some point of the Nile, 
it would have to depend on that river, and could at most be 
supplied with water only during the half year of its eleva- 
tion, to say nothing of the difficulty of keeping open the 
commencement of the canal amid the sands of the Red Sea, 
which continually gain on the Bay of Suez. 

Indeed, to this cause many authors ascribe the original 
formation of the Isthmus of Suez. For, while every thing 
conclusively shows that the whole Desert itself was, at 
some remote period in the earth’s history, an ocean-bed 
since lifted up to its present level by terrestrial convulsions, 

on the other hand, indications exist that the waters of the 
Mediterranean and of the Red Sea were conjoined to a later 
period, and that the communication has been blocked up by 
accretions from the Desert. 

Finally, the canal, when it existed, was an Egyplian 
eanal. And ifa new one were constructed in the same re: 
gion it would be an Egyptian canal, to be used primarily 
forthe advantage of Egypt, (or its possessor,) and subject 
toall the political conditions and vicissitudes of Egypt. 

All these considerations manifest how it was that the ex 
istence of the old canal of Suez did not to any large extent 
affect the commerce of India, and how it was that, in spite 
of the existence of the canal, or at any rate its praeticability, 
that commerce eventually took and ke pt the course of the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

And when to these considerations are added the various 
difficulties in the navigation of the Red Sea, from the na 
ture of the prevailing winds there, its coral reefs and shift 
ing sand-banks, and its deficiency of good harbors, we think 
it evident that the reconstruction of the canal, though it 
might be highly useful to Egypt, yet would, ualess under 
some new conditions, have but a limited effect on the general 
commerce of Asia. 

It is natural; then, to look for some new conditions of the 
question. 

In the first place, it has been propo ed to run a ship-canal 
from the Red Sea at Suez direct to the Mediterranean at Pe- 
lusium. Here, indeed, is the narrowest part of the Isthmus. 


But here a new class of physicat difficulties occurs. In this 
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route, lakes and marshes, as well as sand, are to be encoun: 
tered on a depressed level ; and, when you reach the Medi- 
terranean, the water is so shallow by reason of the sands, 
that no port exists, and it is doubtful whether any can be 
constructed and maintained. Mohammed Ali has very 
wisely restored to Alexandria its old position as the ship- 
port and naval arsenal of Egypt; and thither it is for the 
political interest of Egypt, on many accounts, military and 
commercial, that foreign commerce should be directed. 
Meantime, here still, that is, on the line from Suez to Pelu- 
sium, the canai must be an Egyptian canal, which Egyptian 
interests would require to be under the absolute control of 
Egypt, as otherwise the alternative must be to place Egypt 
at the mercy of the maritime states of Europe or of Asia. 

M. Linant, a French engineer in the service of the Vice- 
roy, proposes a mode of overcoming all the obstacles in the 
way of a ship canal from Suez to Pelusium, which is at 
any rate a bold one. His plan is in brief, assuming the fact, 
ascertained by the survey of the Isthmus during Bonaparte’s 
Expedition, that the waters of the Red Sea stand at a level 
of 9,907 métres (about 32 feet) above the level of the Medit- 
erranean,—assuming this, his plan is, to excavate a canal 
from the Red Sea to the low region of the Isthmus called 
the Bitter Lakes, a short canal from these lakes to Lake 
Timsah, and so through several other Lakes in Lower 
Egypt to the Mediterranean, and thus to admit the waters 
of the Red Sea into the first canal, and, by means of the 
declivity between the two seas, to establish a current of 
water from one to the other, sufficient of itself to create or 
complete a navigable channel across the Isthmus. 

Whether, if there were a free communication from sea to 
sea, the one would continue of a higher level than the other, 
is a problem, which this gentleman discusses, but does not 
satisfactorily solve ; and of course the canal, on the pre- 
mises assumed, would be an experiment, the result of which 
depends on no fixed principles or ascertained facts in hy- 
drography. 

But a more important question arises, admitting all the 
assumed premises of this plan. The waters of the Red 
Sea are to be turned into the Delta, there to flow in the 
form which the accidental position of the land may give 
them, and thus to make a clean breach across the Desert, 
reconverting Africa into an island, and changing the Isth- 
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mus of Suez into the Straits of Suez. What would be the 
effect of this on the Delta? How much land would be 
inundated? If indeed the Red Sea now has, and should 
in the proposed canal continue to have, a permanently 
higher level than the Mediterranean, no human sagacity 
can measure the consequences of the action of the sea upon 
the soil of the region of country, into which it should thus, 
by its own gravity or by the force of winds, be violently 
and capriciously borne. Who shall decide before-hand that, 
in such a contingency, any amount of dykes, embankments 
and locks w ould suffice to save the Delta from being totally 
submerged and destroyed by the waters of the Red Sea ? 
This is the consideration, unquestionably, as the old his- 
torians intimate, which prevented the ancient masters of 
Egypt,—men whose greatness of views and whose resour- 
ces were abundantly adequate to the construction of such 
a work,—from channelling the Isthmus. Herodotus, we 
have seen, makes the canal of Darius join the Nile near 
Bubastis, and receive its waters from the Nile. This in- 
volved no peril of a salt-water inundation of Lower Egypt. 
On the other hand, — Strabo, and Pliny, speak ex- 
pressly of the enterprise of a canal direct from sea to sea 
being abandoned by ~Bo or by Darius, through fear of 
inundating the Delta or of spoiling the waters of the Nile. 
And probably the same apprehension operates on the mind 
of Mohammed Ali. If any convulsion of nature, or any 
effort of art, should sweep away the Isthmus of Suez, and 
place there instead a navigable strait or sea, the benefit to 
the Mediterranean States generally would, indeed, be im- 
mense, and perhaps, in the general sum of human good, 
sufficient to compensate for the evil of the marine inunda- 
tion and destruction of Lower Egypt. But, to Egypt, this 
would be a very losing operation. For she would derive 
no commercial advantage from it, any more than Spain does 
from the passage of ships through the Straits of Gibraltar, 
or at most a trifling toll like that which Denmark is still 
permitted (and very unwisely permitted) to levy on the 
passage of ships through the Sound. And while Egypt 
would derive little or no commercial advantage from such 
an event, she would have to pay for it, at the price, perhaps, 
of the annihilation of the Delta. 
In the second place, it has been proposed to construct a 
rail-road from Suez to Cairo. 
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To this, there certainly is no insuperable physical impedi- 
ment. The general face of the Desert in that direction is 
free from either great elevations or great depressions. 'The 
railroad would be subject to be frequently covered up by 
sand-drifts, producing occasional interruptions, and exacting 
great expense, in the uninhabited country, for their removal. 
The iron of the railroad would be rapidly wasted by oxy- 
dation, and would have to be renewed from time to time. 
The coal for the engines would have to be procured abroad; 
for there is no fuel in Egypt. In fine, the construction and 
maintenance of such a railroad is a question of finance on- 
ly. Accordingly, Mohammed Ali has very seriously con- 
templated, and has been more than once on the point of 
constructing, a railroad from Cairo to Suez. 

As a mere commercial enterprise, it is doubtful whether 
such a railroad would be profitable, at least in the present 
state of things. The number of passengers, who pass be- 
tween Suez and Cairo, amounting only to some hundreds 
per month, would give no income ‘to a road, which would 
need many thousands of passengers, inste ad of a few hun- 
dreds, to defray the mere expense of keeping it in repair 
and use. Would the conveyance of merchandise meet this 
difficulty? Apparently not. It would require a consider- 
able portion of the commerce of the East to do this. At 
present, that commerce would encounter the political in- 
convenience of passing through Egypt.—Besides which, if 
this consideration be disregarded, it becomes, for most goods, 
a question of time and freight only; and if the time and 
eost of the perilous and arduous navigation of the Red Sea, 
of landing the goods at Suez, of transporting them by rail- 
road to Cairo, of there shipping them in boats to descend 
the Nile, and of then storing and re-shipping them at Alex- 
andria be considered,—and if the time and cost of the cor- 
respondent operation in going back from Europe to India 
be considered, with the fact of the low state of the waters 
of the Nile for half the year,—if all things be considered, 
it will be seen that, for the great bulk of merchandise, there 
will be no such gain of time or expense by means of a rail- 
road from Cairo to Suez as wholly to divert the general 
course of commerce from the present channels by the Ocean. 
That is, the railroad could not be a source of immediate 
revenue and profit. 

The financial difficulty would be a still more momentous 
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one, if the plan were adopted, of a railroad or canal from 
Suez to Pelusium. 

If, indeed, Egypt were a prosperous independent state of 
the first magnitude, one or both of these projects might be 
undertaken by the state for political purposes; that is, in 
order to add to the public power and the general wealth of 
the community. 

Or, if Egypt were a possession of France ; or still more, 
of England ;—then, also, it might be done for political ob- 
jects, regardless of the consideration of income by tolls. 
To Great Britain, especially, so long as her present power 
in India lasts, it would be an object of vast importance to 
be able to transport troops and munitions of war, and to 
enjoy a monopoly of commerce, directly across the [sthmus 
of Suez. At present, Mohammed Ali concedes to Great 
Britain the transportation of her mails, and’ the transit of 
ordinary passengers, by the Isthmus, even while he and 
Great Britain are virtually at war on the Mediterranean ; 
but he steadily refuses to suffer any transit of a military 
character, even in time of peace, or to commit the general 
transit to the control of Great Britain. ‘The aunexation of 
Egypt to the British Empire would, therefore, modify all 
the considerations applicable to the subject. But, such an 
event, however desirable to Great Britain, we do not regard 
as politically possible in the subsisting relations of the great 
States of Europe. 

M. Thiers, in the History of the Consulate, well observes : 


“Admired asa prodigy of boldness and skill by some, the French 
Expedition to Egypt has been regarded as % brilliant chimera by 
others, by those especially who atlect to weigh every thing in the 
balance of cool argumentation. The latter judgment, however wise 
in appearance, has little foundation of sense or justice. Napoleon, 
in his long and prodigious career, never conceived any thing more 
grand, or more capable of being truly useful. * * * Success was, 
unquestionably, possible. We add that, in the maritime and com- 
mercial struggle which France and England were sustaining against 
each other, the attempt was in some sort a matter of necessity. 
England had just completed the conquest of the continent of India, 
thus acquiring the supremacy in the seas of the Fast. Could France, 
hitherto her rival, yield to her such a supremacy without an effort ? 
Did she not owe it to her glory, to her destiny, to make the effort ? 
To this question, politicians as well as patriots can give but one an- 
ewer. Yes, she was bound to make the attempt, at least, in those 
regions of the East, that vast field of the ambition of maritime na- 
tions, and to endeavor to gain an acquisition there, which might 
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balance that of the English. This truth admitted, search the globe, 
and where can you find an acquisition better adapted than Egypt to 
the end proposed? It was in itself one of the finest countzies in the 
world, it adjoined the richest, the most fertile, those which furnished 
the most ample materials of distant operations. It brought hack the 
commerce of the East to the Mediterranean, which was then our 
sea; it was, in a word, the equivalent of India, and in all events the 
route thither. The conquest of India was to France, then, to the in- 
dependence of the seas, and to general civilization, an immense ser- 
vice. * * Would to heaven that, in the lofty flights of his imagi- 
nation, Napoleon had never conceived any thing more rash than the 
conquest of Egypt !” 

All these things are as true now, as they were when Bo- 
naparte landed at the mouth of the Nile. Nay, they are 
truer ; for the use of steam renders the question of who 
shall possess Egypt doubly important to the mistress of 
India. And this question has had more influence on the 
great events of the present century than men seem to be 
aware. It was, by retaining Malta, to command Egypt, 
that [ingland violated the Treaty of Amiens, and thus filled 
the world with blood from the day of Ulm to that of New 
Orleans. All the strange complications of policy, which 
have marked the conduct of England and France towards 
Turkey in our own day, have ‘secretly aimed at the same 
point. And who knows that the great object of France, in 
persevering now, at such immense cost, to establish het 
power in Northern Africa, is not, ultimately, the possession 
of Egypt, and with that the inevitable command of the 
Indies ? 

On the whole, then, we conclude that son.e mode of con- 
necting the Red Sea with the Mediterranean is practicable ; 
and we think it quite probable the experiment will ere long 
be tried; for it would, if only partially successful, be of 
eminent advantage to Egypt, and of a certain degree of 
advantage to all the people of the Levant and of Mediter- 
ranean po a ; but we do not believe there is goed reason 
to apprehend, by any such means, a radical revolution in 
the commercial relations of Europe and Asia, unless Egypt 
should fall into the hands of some one of the great Christian 
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Art. II1.—Tar Wanperine Jew. ByM. Evcene Sur. 
Author of ‘The Mysteries of Paris, ‘Arthur, etc., ete. 
New-York. Harper & Brothers. 1845. 2 vols. Svo. 


Tus slowly continued serial has reached its close at 
last, after haviug kept nine-tenths of the community, during 
long months, on the utmost stretch of curious expectation. 
Weare truly glad, on many accounts, that it has at length 
attained its conclusion; and, having taken some little 
breathing time since we aehieved its perusal, we now in- 
tend to set down our own conclusions respecting it, in as 
brief and orderly a manner as the nature and variety of the 
topics to be handled may permit. But, if we are rejoiced 
that the work is ended, we are still more rejoiced that we 
did not yield to the strong temptation of expressing our 
opinion of its merits and defects at an earlier period, but 
waited with enduring, though reluctant forbearance until 
we had arrived at its finale ; for its closing chapters will 
compel us to modify, in a great measure, that amount of 
praise, which, along with much blame, we should have 
been previously disposed to accord to it. Instead of merely 
pointing out critical defects, blunders in the conception and 
management of the plot, and false philosophical views, 
which would have been an offset to justify, or a spice to 
heighten our commendation, we shall now have the less 
welcome task, though it be withal an imperious duty, of 
exposing noxious sophistry, reprehending vile immorality, 
chastising loathesome obscenity, and reprobating an insidi- 
ous attack upon all that conduces to the adornment of hu- 
manity, that adds to the well being of society, and tends to 
secure and elevate human virtue. In exercising our fune- 
tions, as literary censors, we will endeavor to be just and 
impartial even when compelled to be most severe; and, 
while we denounce the profligacy and libertinism of these 
volumes, and the unblushing effrontery with which the au- 
thor advocates the worst forms of vice, and glosses over the 
grossest sensuality, we will not detract from or deny his un- 
doubted genius—genius, which, however, only augments 
the deep moral turpitude of the man, who, wilfully oblivious 
of all the claims of decency, propriety, and rectitude, seeks 
for opportunities to gratify his prurient itching to prostitute 
his highest gifts to the basest uses, and employs uncommon 
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talents to pander to the vilest lusts and passions of the most 
degraded and contemptible men. Words cannot express 
the horror and utter detestation which must be entertained 
when those who have been born with high facuities, which 
would enable them to benefit their species, and advance the 
cause of true morality, devote their abilities to the corruption 
and demoralization of society, and earn a “bad eminence” by 
wreathing infamy in flowers, and gilding over the festering 
leprosy of vice with specious phrases, and deceptive deco- 
rations. 

We do not think it possible for any one, not utterly lost 
to every feeling of delicacy and self-respect, to close these 
volumes without being amazed at the degradation of which 
human nature is thus proved to be capable, or without shud- 
dering at the gross depravity of the author, or being more 
or less ashamed of himself for having been so long occupied 
with a work- so revolting in its charaeter, and so pernicious 
in its debasing tendencies. Nothing could have induced 
us, either to waste more time over such a shameful produc- 
tion, or to lend even the scanty sanction of our notice to its 
vice and its enormities, but a full conviction of the lasting 
and incalculable injury which it may cause to society, and 
a consciousness of our imperative duty, as Reviewers, to 
denounce and rebuke immorality in authors, and, at least, 
to warn the public of the poisonous viands that may be set 
before them. If we should achieve nothing by our caveat, 
we shall still have done what duty required of us; and 
shall have proved that we were not slumbering on our post 
when the citadel wasattacked. If readers will suffer them- 
selves to be beguiled to their own destruction by the siren 
voice and harlotry of vice, and will not profit by our warn- 
ing, nor take heed to crush the viper in their path, we shall, 
at least, have earned for ourselves the consolation of not 
having been deceived by the silken garb and adventitious 
hues of corruption, and the still greater consolation of hav- 
ing entered our feeble protest against all fraternity with the 
pe stilential invader. The vile will naturally welcome the 
vilest immorality wherever they may find it; the thought- 
less and the ignorant may easily be allured by its specious 
pretensions :-for the former we do not write ; they would 
not listen to us, and they could not be benefitted by any 
charmer, charm he never so wisely ; the latter may possi- 
bly be taught to shun the tempter, when enabled to recog- 
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nize the fiend, and may spue out of their mouths the poison 
which they had tasted asa luscious and wholesome morsel. 
We trust, moreover, that the wise and virtuous may be in- 
duced by this exposition of the oily-tongued villainy which 
is corrupting and undermining society, ‘to exert themselves 
to stay the plague, and cheek within their borders the fatal 
dissemination of this baneful cont agion. 

We notice this book, then, first for our own sake, that 
vice may not be welcomed among us without our strongest 
and most clearly expressed condemnation: then for the 
sake of the weak and the foolish, that they may not through 
ignorance or delusion, be seduced from the reality, nay, 
even, from the semblance of virtue: and, lastly, for the in- 
telligent and the good, that they may not remain idle and 
indifferent, while the enemy is at their door, but may rouse 
themselves and guard the community from the certainty of 
utter ruin and demoralization. For if “The Wandering 
Jew,” and other nefarious patie of the same farina, 
continue to be read, welcomed, and adimired by thousands, 
what security can we possibly have for the continued exist- 
ence of any worth or moral excellence among us? The 
insidious nature of the disguised poison may be estimated 
from the fact that scarcely a single press in the whole coun- 
try, (we do not know ourselves even one,) has yet ex- 
pressed any condemnation of the work, and that all the 
gentiemen of all degrees of education, and of all grades of 
intelligence, with whom we have conversed on the subject, 
except the few, who could not read it, as being connected 
with the religions order attacked, have spoken in raptures of 
the genius and ability displayed in it by Sue, and have been 
utterly blinded, by the false lights and specious glitter of 
the work, to the infamous principles which it advocates. 
And the activity of the venom, thus infused into all the 
veins and arteries of ‘society, cannot be better shown than 
by adverting to the increase of licentiousness, which it has 
introduced into the crowded cities of the North. No lan- 
guage can be sufficiently strong to e xpress our censure ofa 
work of such a character, and capable of producing such 
effects: and if our readers should consider our language at 
any time as too strong, we would assure them that we are 
altogether unable to give utterance to a tithe of the indig- 
nation which we feel. We do not wish to indulge in any 
vituperation ; it is always improper and out of place: we 
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have duties to perform, too high and solemn to permit us to 
forget the offence in the castigation of the offender, and we 
shall pass our sentence upon the guilt which is brought to 
our notice in all sobriety, though we cannot by any possi- 
bility do so with too great severity. What moderation can 
honestly be shown in the reprehension of a work which 
outrages all decency, which tortures every feeling of honor, 
which undermines religion, blasphemes God, and systema- 
tically attacks every social institution? We do not employ 
this language heedlessly: there is with us no culling of 
choice phrases of a declamatory rhetoric for the purpose of 
turning a sentence, or giving point to a paragraph: but we 
studiously repress, as far as we may, the ebullition of our 
own indignation at this tissue of profanity, impiety, blas- 
phemy, vice, and political incendiarism, all which we charge 
upon “The Wandering Jew,” and, all which, as we are 
sorry to say, we shall find it only too easy a task to prove. 
Before entering, however, into a closer scrutiny of tinese 
Augean stables, which we cannot hope to cleanse, it will 
not be amiss if we make afew preliminary observations 
upon the origin and character of that recent French Litera- 
ture, of which “The Wandering Jew” is ‘so notable and 
characteristic a product. We are thankful to obtain even 
this short respite from the defilement of those impurities, 
with which we shall necessarily be brought, to some extent, 
into contact, in thé prosecution of our detai'ed examination 
of its horrors and enormities. And we hope that we chall 
be excused for that, which many may deem a digression, 
but which we feel to be necessary to the due development 
and comprehension of the danger to be anticipated from the 
continued promulgation of such infamous novels as the 
French press has recently teemed-with, and tne American 
press has shamelessly republished, and more especially from 
the general circulation among ourselves of “The Wander- 
ing Jew” itself. We shall make this account as concise as 
practicable: and we would wish it to be distinctly understood 
that in this, as well as in all that we may subsequently have 
occasion to say in the course of this article, we are actuated 
by no vulgar cacoéthes scribendi, no petty lust of appearing 
publicly in print—but by a sincere desire to unmask infa- 
my, and to hold up the brazen impudence of vice to the 
scorn and detestation of all sensible and honorable men. 
The earliest manifestation of that great change in feel- 
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ings and opinions, which ultimately and at no very distant 
date eventuated in the horrors of the French Revolution, 
was afforded by the writings of Voltaire, D’Alembert, and 
the rest of the Encyclope dist school, but most pre-emi- 
nently by the works ef the arch-presbyter of innovation, 
Jean Jacques Rousseau. The confrére of Voltaire and 
Diderot exhibited merely the negative side of the mighty 
movement: they scoffed at virtue, ridiculed every thing, 
without attempting to distinguish between what was good 
and what was evil, undermined, shook, and in the end 
threw down all existing institutions, whether in Church or 
State, but they never offered the least aid or advice to re- 
construct society on any new basis, nor did they dream of 
replacing that which they were endeavoring to destroy. 
They played the part of Mephistophiles in the midst of a 
crumbling society: for every thing they had a sneer, but 
they never expressed a hope, unless it were the hope of 
speedy desolation. In this world and in the next they had 
blotted out futurity—to them it was one blank. They pa- 
ralyzed all aspirations, and blighted all energy with their 
scorching breath: they covered their’ country with ruins, 
but they projected no new structures to shelter the victims, 
whom they had unhoused, in the wreck of their old taber- 
nacles. Rousseau, on the other hand, was an enthusiast, 
an inventor, a great creative genius: his conceptions might 
be rude, his schemes impracticable, and his world chaotic 
and amorphous: there might be danger in his doctrine, 
and endless delusion in his fallacious sophistries ; neverthe- 
less his vocation was not only to destroy, for the germ of a 
new system was undoubtedly contained in his “Contrat 
Nocial,” and the future was every thing in his imagination. 
Visions of the indefinite perfectibility of man under a differ- 
ent order of things were constantly present to his mind, and 
he believed in a second golden age of innocence, (@ la 
Rousseau, it is true,) as soon as the world might be pre- 
pared to welcome it, by adopting his nostrums, and follow- 
ing his prescriptions. He anticipated the destruction which 
ensued, and which he was anxious for, but he labored in- 
cessantly to devise new schemes for the governance and 
gridance of society, as_ soon as the established institutions 

might b : overthrown. Accordingly, he was recognized as 
the great Apostle -the NAaALNUS {pollo of the Revolution, 
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by the leaders of that Jacobin crew, which overturned the 
old monarchy, and deluged France with blood. In the 
frenzied orgies of political intoxication, when the tiger in 
French bosoms was let loose, as Voltaire, in anticipation of 
the event, expressed himself, and lust, rapine, murder, with 
their concomitants, fear, jealousy, suspicion and cruelty, 
lorded it over men’s minds—in the midst of these first fruits 
of the seed which he himself had sown, Rousseau’s po- 
tency was felt and gratefully acknowledged by the ruffian 
and rebel throng, whom he had taught, in the sacred name 
of nature, to imbue their hands so deep in guilt and gore, 
that the attempt to wash away the bloody stain 


“Would all the multitudinous seas incarnadine.” 


After revelling in a career of savage and lawless domin- 
ion for some few years, memorable chiefly for the fiendish 
crimes and inhuman enormities, which they witnessed, 
these regenerators of the world on the basis of nature, dla 
Rousseau, were checked and crushed beneath the colossal 
and iron-handed despotism of Napoleon. During the pe- 
riod of his rule, as Consul and as Emperor, the energies of 
Literature were “cabined, cribbed, confined”; a free channel 
was open for all genius and talent, except through the press. 
Literature, which can never flourish except where it is left 
untrammelled to develope itself according to its own in- 
stincts, was necessarily repressed and dwarfed by the jeal- 
ous scrutiny and unceasing vigilance, which, during those 
times, ever stood watch and ward over it. But the down- 
fall of Napoleon withdrew, in a great measure, that stern 
censorship of the press, which had paralysed Literature, or 
had, at least, precluded its free utterance. And the subse- 
quent Revolution of the glorious Three Days, as they have 
been termed, effected as it was by journalists and youthful 
Révolutionnaires, both extended its sanction to the princi- 
ples and actions of the old Re volution, and gave confidence 
and loquacity to the whole host of lately tongue-tied littér- 
ateurs. ‘Taciturnity has never been deemed the character- 
istic either of Parisians or of other Frenchmen, but since 
the deposition of Charles X. a second Babel seems to have 
broken out in the fashionable metropolis. All ages and all 
grades of ability scribble and publish; and a reckless ra- 
pidity of production has become so much the ambition of 
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ull, that it is more amazing that so much talent should have 
been displayed, than that so much trash has been scattered 
broad-cast from the press. 

But the main point to be noted is, that, by the Revolution 
of 1830, the old spirit of 87 was revived, though under a 
tamer and less sanguinary form, in the bosoms of a succeed- 
ing generation. “I'he new authors, who thereupon sprung 
up in shoals, like vermin after a rain, continued and devel- 
oped, as they still continue and develope, the principles and 
feelings which had been silenced during the arbitrary rule 
of Napoleon. And, as those, who have been long coerced 
under a most unwelcome restraint, employ the first mo- 
meuts of their recovered liberty in the celebration of a wild 
Saturnalia, so the recent swarm of scribblers and romancers 
in France, have given an unchecked rein to the frolics of 
the imagination and the freaks of an unreflecting philoso- 
phy, and have re produced all the follies and absurdities of 
Rousseau, with greater licentiousness and in a less restricted 
form. From this fruitful fountain of impurity and social 
disorganization, have emanated Balzac, George Sands, Paul 
De Kock, and lastly Eugene Sue, who has undoubtedly, by 
his “Wandering Jew,” merited the first honors in the col- 
lege of reprobates and libertines, in which he has taken his 
degrees. 

Such is the origin and ancestry of that frantic school of 
reckless libertinism, which has been well denominated the 
“Littérature Extravagante” of the nineteenth century. 
It is the spawn of the old Revolution, left upon the sands 
of the shore by the receding tides, and then hatched into 
life by the radical heat and radical moisture (we adopt Cor- 
poral Trim’s theory) of the new sun and new tide of a 
second Revolution. 

But if such be the genealogy of the Litterature F'rtra- 
vagante, it will naturally be expected to exhibit some char- 
acteristics, which may prove, or, at any rate, confirm its 
paternity. We must, accordingly, look to the most notable 
peculiarities of its deified progenitors, Voltaire, and particu- 
larly Rousseau, in order to attain an insight into those secret 
springs which have given it its movement, and of that 
spirit which has breathed into it its vitality. In prosecuting 
this design, the prominence of Rousseau’s Confessions among 
his writings, no less than their importance as an illustration 
of the tone and temper of his times, will necessarily attract 
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our earliest attention. After we shall have determined the 
most marked peculiarities of these two Coryphei, we shall 
have sufficient data for forming some anticipation of the 
larvee and animalcula likely to be hatched from the eggs 
which they had left behind. And knowing beforehand that 
the recent romancers of France have been swathed in rot- 
telness, warmed into life by political fAntasy, and have 
battened upon corruption from their earliest breath, we shall 
have little cause for surprise, however much we have for 
loathing and abhorrence, at any amount of brutality, im- 
purity and impiety which we may discover in their writings. 
Such a course is requisite before we descend to that lowest 
sink of filth, in which Eugene Sue wallows, despite of all 
his rhetorical frippery and deceptive glare. 

Rousseau’s Confessiovs are undoubtedly the mest shame- 
less volumes ever composed. ‘he guilt, the crimes, the 
vices therein published, are not charges embellished with 
rhetorical art against an accused culprit,—they are not de- 
scribed as the supposed offences of some bold, bad man 
recorded by the pen of fiction,—but they are the spontane- 
ous acknowledgments of the hoary and hardened sinner, 
who took delight in boasting of his villamy, and gloried in 
exhibiting himself to the world, branded by his own hand 
with the grossest infamy. Even if guilty of all that he 
asserts, and his guilt, at least, there seems no reason to doubt, 
the consciousness of crime ought to have led him to repent: 
ance; or, if he were too brazen for repentance, some lin- 
gering reminiscences of the innocence of his infancy might 
have induced him to be silent, and not disgrace society ‘by 
the publication of his contemptible vices. But with him 
there was neither repentance nor silence: he plumed him- 
self upon all that utterly degraded him, and sought by its 
unblushing announcement to increase his reputation, or, 
what to him was the same, his notoriety. If he could only 
yd hie vanity, a lust of being the nine d: ys’ W onder 
of the town,—he cared not by w hat means he attained his 

object: w solttinas it one moment ’s shame or hesitancy, he r aked 
up from the secrecy of the obseure past, the recollection of 
all the meannesses and infamy, which, with a wonderful 
seenlioiee. to vice, and in the most rapid succession, he had 
committed, He published to the world his long catalogue 
of progressive degradation ; and thought to earn that pos- 
thumous fame, which others seek to obtain by a well-spent 
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life, by unveiling all the loathesome deformities of his own 
blighted career. If the work thus promulgated had con- 
tained merely the confession of human weakness, a wish to 
mortify himself and conduce to his own humiliation might 
have been pretended as an excuse, and the composition of 
the book regarded as a peuance for his past career,—but no 
such palliation could be alleged : the vices were themselves 
made the subject of glorification. If his crimes had been 
those of a bold ruffian who had made war upon society, and 
violated the laws which he deemed oppressive, abundant 
precedent for the declaration of his crimes might have been 
found in the Newgate Calendar : but Rousseau sunk below 
even this: there was nothing manly in his villainies, no- 
thing of which the worst fe lon in Ne wgate would not have 

been ashamed, if he could have deemed himself capable of 
its commission. Many, nay, the most of the enormities 
confessed are not only so obscene, but so beastly that we 
cannot even allude to them specifically. The work, how- 
ever, is so well known, that no reader acquainted with it 
will have the least difficulty in confirming, from his own 
recollections, the truth of all we have stated. One exam- 
ple, and that, one far from equalling his worst offences, must 
suffice here. At the funeral of his mistress, Rousseau had 
stolen some petty article, the loss of which was afterwards 
discovered. Some investigation took place, and, in order 
to divert scrutiny, he came forward and accused of the theft 
a fellow servant,—a girl with whom he had a liaison at 
the time. The device succeeded : the girl was tried, and 
Rousseau was required to substantiate the charge upon 
oath. The innocent victim appealed to him in the most 
moving and pathetic manner; he describes her horrible 
condition, her despairing va ere her agony, in his own 
inimitable and simple style, but he winds up with the de- 

claration that he swore to the lie, which stamped infamy 
and inflicted ignominious punishment on the poor girl whom 
he had seduced, and then betrayed by perjury to the penal- 
ties of the law. All this he confesses in the same easy, off- 
hand manner, in which he would ‘have related the same in- 
cidents as occurring to indifferent strangers. Is any thing 
more requisite to show the utte ‘rly degraded crimes of which 
Rousseau could boast without the slightest blush? We 
need not now allude to his having married the woman 
whom he had kept as his mistress. We see from the above 
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example that he could be guilty of petty larceny, false wit- 
ness, perjury and seduction: we know his gross obscenity, 
though we should blush to illustrate it; and we will Say, 
that there is no erime, except the bold crime of murder, 
either condemned in the Scriptures, or punished by society, 
which he did not commit, and did not publish in the expec- 
tation of thereby obtaining fame. 

Such were his vices, paraded before the world with a 
disgusting unconcern as to their guilt; but to account for 
his influence over society we must say something of the 
merits of his writings, for private merit he had none. Every 
one is sensible of the lovely veil of soft voluptuousness 
which he has contrived to throw over the guilty pair in his 
Nouvelle Héloise, the beauty of his delineations of the 
scenery around the Lake of Geneva, the enchanting simpli- 
city of his narrative, the tenderness and pathos with which 
human weakness is depicted, so as to conceal the vice, and 
excite only our commiseration. The immorality is studi- 
ously kept in the shade,—we cannot refrain from sympathi- 
zing with the feelings of the lovers, and we forget their 
guilt. It was this masterly management of a subject, which 
in other hands would have disgusted us by its coarseness, 
that drew from Byron that eloquent apostrophe, in relation 
to Rousseau and Lake Leman : 


*‘Here the self-torturing sophist, wild Rousseau, 
The apostle of affliction! he who threw 
Enchantment over passion, and from wo 
Wrung overwhelming eloquence, first drew 
The breath which made him wretched; yet he knew 
How to make madness beautiful, and cast 
O’er erring deeds and thoughts a heavenly hue 
Of words, like sunbeams, dazzling as they past 
The eyes, which o’er them shed tears feelingly and fast.” 


But, in our admiration of the artistic skill displayed, and 
the beautiful, the exquisite execution of the work, we must 
be heedful to lose sight neither of its tendencies nor intent, 
both of which may be inferred from the cunning bait pre- 
fixed in the shape of an ‘Avertissement,’ (caution, not simply 
advertisement,) to the first edition. After reading that, we 
can have no doubt that it was artfully designed to under- 
mine female virtue. 

It is necessary to advert to the nature of Rousseau’s ideal, 
as manifested in his Emile, Contrat Social, etc., before we 
can fully apprehend the import of his writings. It is well 
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known that he conéeived the age of barbarism to have been 
the golden time of innocence. Naked shepherds, and Ar- 
cadian shepherdesses, without even the seanty clothing of 
Mother Eve, itself more seanty than the Georgia light dress, 
were the true heroes and heroines of his supposed Saturnian 
reign. Starting from this point, he would construct society 
solely on the basis of untutored nature; all the lusts, de- 
sires, appetites and passions should be left free from all 
restraint, except such as each individual might impose upon 
himself or herself, after having been duly trained and in- 
doctrinated by the author of the Confessions,—as general 
Mentor,—and fortified by the purity of his own example. 
The excesses of the French Revolution may be conceived 
to afford a very faint illustration of what mankind would 
necessarily become under such a system: and Eugene Sue, 
as we Shall afterwards have occasion to show, may prove 
the utter demoralization of all society which literary men 
may anticipate in their theories, when they have drawn 
their inspiration from such polluted fountains. 

Thus we see that nothing but what was base, except the 
style of composition alone, could possibly result from the 
influence of Rousseau. Nor has Voltaire bee much less 
pernicions to society: his arrows, barbed with wit, stuek 
in the wound they made, until it gangrened and mortified ; 
every thing wasted and withered away at which his aim 
was directed. ‘The eternal scoff, the everlasting sneer, en- 
twined with the most delicate irony, blighted all faith. The 
respect of men for religion, laws, customs and institutions, 
perished utterly: every green spot in the human heart was 
scorched and blackened ben ah his breath. His philosophy 
was negative, but he shook all old faith, and quenched the 
fires from which it might have been again kindled. Hence 
the infidelity, as respects both things divine and human, 
which forms the general characteristic of the disciples of 
this new schovl. ‘l'o them nothing is sacred, nothing is 
endeared by time-honored recollections: prescription lends 
no sanctity, but is considered rather as a temptation for as- 
sault. Henee, all that is oldest and most cherished in 
human institutions is attacked first and with the most bitter 
virulence ; and all that is best established in human morals 
and in domestic virtues is exposed to their scoffs and their 
Jeers. 

The pernicious lessons which the choir of the Littéra- 
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ture Extravagante have \earnt from the tutoring of Rous- 
seau and Voltaire, may be thus enumerated. 'They have 
learned to regard society as a yielding material on which 
they are at perfect liberty to try their plastic art, or asa 
canvass on which to embroider their own fantastic devices, 
without any reflection as to consequences, or any respect 
for existing institutions :—they have become habituated to 
the consideration of all virtue and morality as things of 
arbitrary precept, entitled to no respect from the illuminati 
of the day, and founded upon no sense of cbligation and 
eternal duty, which may consequently be set aside without 
compunction, whenever (and that is always) they conflict 
with their own schemes of social regeneration :—they have 
been taught to think that the impulses of unchecked lust 
are to furnish the canons for human governance, and the 
lest at once of social institutions and private virtues :— 
they have imbibed with greedy ears the soothing doctrine 
that every thing that conflicts with their schemes of social 
and political disorganization must, ex vi termini, be repre- 
hensible, and a fair object for their battery of quibbles, and 
that nothing can possibly be right which does not exactly 
square and harmonize with their own ideal of systematized 
vice :—from their mad folly of re-establishing society upon 
the basis of the unregulated appetites of nature, they con- 
sistently deem the true object of art to consist in the naked 
delineation of the depraved lusts and inordinate passions of 
men debased by the adoption of their own principles ; with 
them, to imitate nature is only to describe the grossest ex- 
cesses of vice :—and in rigid accordance with the system- 
atic adoption of these degrading fantasies, they deny their 
God, try to subvert all religion, blaspheme heaven, scoff at 
honor and virtue, ridictile or undermine chastity, and at- 
tempt to disorganize society,—and, in doing all this, they 
roll and riot in the Serbonian bog of impurity until they 
make themselves a nuisance, and a putrid mass of infamy 
in the estimation of all men of moderately correct feelings. 

From Voltaire, these literary pimps have learnt to sneer 
at every thing that constitutes or upholds private or public 
virtue ; and, from Rousseau, to embellish and dress up vice 
and villainy in glowing phrases of tawdry rhetoric, and to 
exhibit virtue in tatters and deformity; but they have not 
been able to catch either the unrivalled wit and polished 
sarcasm of the one, nor the graceful simplicity and (if we 
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may hazard the expression) chaste indecency of the other. 
Eugene Sue, and the rest of that herd of Circean swine, 
bear the same relation to Rousseau, that the Abbé Maury, 
who has travestied the Golden Ass of Apuleius into French, 
bears, with his filthy illustrations, to his original. Voltaire 
may give us an insight into the unending attack which is 
made by the Littérature Extravagante upon social order, 
upon religion, and upon morals. ‘The political writings of 
Rousseau may explain its schemes for the regeneration of 
society by corruption ; his Nouvelle Heloise its scope as an 
attempt to destroy female virtue ; and his Confessions may 
be regarded as a commentary upon the private morals of 
its author. Nor is this last assertion any very bold hypo- 
thesis: it is well known that Eugene Sue is a worn-out 
roué,—a spendthrift, who squandered his patrimony and 
ruined himself by his extravagance in the fashionable cir- 
cles of Paris, and who is now endeavoring to patch up his 
broken fortunes by retailing, like Rousseau, though under 
the guise of fiction, the results of his own experience, and 
publishing for gain the chronicle of the vices which of yore 
he practised. 

In employing the language which we have used to char- 
acterize the recent Literature of France, one exception to 
our censures must be made. We are neither ignorant of 
the excellences of her modern historians, nor unacquainted 
with their writings. These we have made the subjects of 
our most careful study, and knowing them as we do, we 
could not fail to appreciate the wisdom, profound philosophy 
and enlarged views of Guizot, the Thierrys, Michelet, etc., 
who have made themselves the founders of a new and 
higher history than any that we had previously known. Of 
course, to such men we would not extend our strictures,— 
they are, indeed, liable to the charge of too rapid produc- 
tion, immature reflection, hasty inference, reckless generali- 
zation, rash assumption of affinities, and occasional extra- 
vaganzas. These defects are amply sufficient to bring them 
within the category of the Littérature Extravagante, al- 
though, in other respects, they widely differ from the novel- 
scribbling disciples of the same school. 

Before proceeding to the detailed examination of the 
“Wandering Jew,” we must expose the fallacy of the usual 
defence set up for Eugene Sue, and the rest of his infamous 
fraternity. It is said, by way of excuse, and, as it would 
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appear, ever of commendation, that their pictures are drawn 
from nature, and exhibit the present state of society in 
France. We have already adverted to this mode of deline- 
ating nature @ la Rousseau, whereby all the grossest crimes 
of which human weekness or human depravity is capable, 
when divested of all moral restraint, are attributed to their 
characters, who are held up to the public gaze, as if these 
monsters of iniquity were truly such beings as God de- 
signed his creatures to be, and were the legitimate subjects 
of art. Fietion, like poetry, should make it its aim to ele- 
vate and ennob!e our feelings, by presenting as objects of 
our sympathy fellow-mortals over whose frailties we may 
honestly shed a tear, without feeling degraded thereby af- 
terwards in our own estimation, and by witnessing whose 
struggles towards the attainment of noble and virtuous ends 
we may be nerved to the exercise of like energy in the 
difficulties of life. ‘They should be such that we may take 
warning from their errors, and encouragement from their 
virtues. Until this modern school of Newgate and the 
Place de Gréve arose, it was never deemed to “be the scope 
of literature to prostitute itself to the eelebration of mean- 
ness and infamy, or to 


“ennoble fools, or knaves, or cowards.’ 


As little reason is there in the miserable subterfuge that 
these novels illustrate society in France. For the sake of 
common decency, for the sake of humanity, we trust not 
so. We cannot but hope that they are only a lewd travesty 
upon a lewd portion of that society,—we cannot believe 
that a noble and gallant people have sunk so low in the 
abyss of degradation. We are aware of the shocking de- 
pravity of Parisian morals,—we know that nearly one-half 
of the children born in Paris are illegitimate, yet we trust 
that, peradventure, there may be left ten righteous in Sodom, 
which could not possibly be the case if these caricatures 
were true portraits. But, even granting for the benefit of 
these new avocati diabolorum, that Eugene Sue does give 
a true portraiture of I°rench morals and feelings, this ‘fact 
would afford not the slightest exculpation. A book might 
be written giving a faithful description of the scenes of the 
brothel, yet “few would be found shameless enough to regard 
such a work as either creditable to its author or fit for the 
perusal of a respectable man, no matter how accurate its 


. 
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delineations might be. In like manner, the biography of 
all the felons in Newgate would scarcely be considered as 
a suitable ornament for the centre-table or for a Jady’s bou- 
doir. A chronicle of all the lazarettos in Christendom would 
not be a very reputable source of entertainment for refined 
individuals, yet each one of these compositions would have 
the merit of positive, and not merely probable truth. If, 
then, accuracy could not be alleged as a satisfactory excuse 
for them, how can it be presumed to be sufficient for fictions 
which imitate all the sores, and scabs, and moral plague 
spots which they would depict, and, indeed, frequently sur- 
pass them in grossness and impurity? Because they may 
chance to be written in a tempting strain? Certainly not; 
the more they may be embellished and garnished by an 
unblushing rhetoric, which scruples not to employ its 
choicest phrases and highest powers in the decoration of 
what is naturally coarse and revolting, the more censurable 
and infamous does the work become. And if by its accu- 
racy or its style it decoys readers to their own perdition, 
these qualities, which, displayed on a worthy subject, might 
be praise-worthy merits, only aggravate the enormity of the 
crime, because they evince the studied immorality and 

malice prepense of the guilty author, who perversely broods 
over his scandalous intent, and with steady deliberation 
meditates in his closet how he may most effectually direct 
his talents so as to sap the morals of society, and corrupt 
those of his fellow mortals, who may credulously suffer the 
disguised poison to be distilled into their unsuspecting ears. 
Thus that, which has been alleged as the excuse and merit 
of Sue, should become in reality the cause of his greatest 
reprobation, and should entitle him only to our strongest 
abhorrence,—for if the defence be true, he is thereby proved 
to be a cool, cunning, designing villain, instead of the reck- 
less libertine, which we might otherwise have considered 
him. 

This may appear to some to be a tedious preliminary to 
the discussion of our text, yet we cannot regret the unex- 
pected length, to which it has run, since it will enable us 
to touch more concisely than we had designed upon the 
impure intent of “The Wandering Jew ;” and has alre ady 
kept us so long aloof from its licentiousness. We have 
been working our way so far, it is true, through most nox- 
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ious trash, but the contemplation of vice is less loathesome, 
if more fearful, in generalizations, than when we are com- 
pelled to employ the minute inspection requisite to be ap- 
plied to the consideration of its offensive details. We have, 
moreover, gained one very important object by these ex- 
tended observations, inasmuch as we have now arrived at 
the correct point of view from which to examine the work 
before us. It must not be regarded as a singular and isola- 
ted phenomenon calculated to startle the age, not as a 
strange meteor shot suddenly athwart the sky, without ap- 
parent origin or assignable cause, but as the ablest deve- 
lopement of the obscene and demoralizing literature of the 
day, and as a legitimate child of the impurity, social anar- 
chy, and infidelity of Rousseau and Voltaire. Having at- 
tained this standing point, (if we may be pardoned the em- 
ployment of an expressive Germanism,) we shall be pre- 
pared to appreciate more correctly the pernicious tendency 
of the novel, and to review it with less danger of misappre- 
hension. The public will also be enabled to see more 
clearly the injuries to be feared, when they learn to regard 
these romances of the French school asa combined and sys- 
tematic attack upon all excellence and virtue, whereas they 
might throw them by, as beneath their notice, if they be- 
lieved them to be only disconnected budgets of immorality. 

We believe that the first thing that has struck every 
reader of the “Wandering Jew,” has been the very great 
ability displayed by the author in its composition. So ob- 
vious is this that every one, educated and uneducated, easy 
or fastidious, profligate or moral, sinner or saint, has made 
the same observation. Every page evinces genius of a rare 
order, a wonderful talent for the discrimination and delinea- 
tion of character, a teeming invention of details, signal tact 
in the management and employment of his dramatis per- 
sone, remarkable happiness in keeping the principal person- 
ages ever in the reader’s thoughts, and very ingenious con- 
trivance in the ordering of the action of the piece, so that 
all things adapt themselves to the requirements of the work, 
conduce to the grand movement, and forward its purposes. 
We can remember no other work of fiction, in which a like 
number of characters and incidents is introduced and dis- 
posed in so orderly a manner :—in which an equally intri- 
cate labyrinth of plot within plot is managed with so little 
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perplexity, or in which our attention is so intensely rivetted 
upon every actor on the stage, aud upon every incident con- 
nected with the development of the plot. 

The next subject of admiration and astonishment is the 
overwhelming force and artistic ingenuity, with which the 
attack on the Jesuits is conducted. Every successive ad- 
vance only adds to the vehemence of the author’s_ blows ; 
imagination usurps the throne of reason and argument with 
an effect never paralelled before in any similar work, and as 
we approach the catastrophe, and number the wretched vic- 
tims, the gathering mass of indignation has acquired with 
its accumulation such a ponderous momentum, that we ex- 
pect to see the objects of his ire crushed beneath our eyes. 
W e cannot wonder that such denunciation should have sti- 
mulated an excitable people like the French to adopt a 
course already meditated on, and to expel the Society of 
Jesus from their borders. If such instruments of warfare 
were permitted to assume the placeof calm consideration, 
we cannot be surprised, that, wielded with the masterly pre- 
cision of Sue, they should have achieved the conte mplated 
effect. But the modern Athenians, as the Parisians sooth- 
ingly dub themselves, have not displayed even the wisdom 
of their susceptible prototypes :—the Demus of Athens would 
have admired the fiction, applauded and honored its author, 
but they would have retired to deliberate at the Bema, be- 
fore they would have yielded to the impulses of their highly- 
W rought feelings. Yet, whatever we may think of the 
conduct of the French in suffering the fancy pictures of a 
romancer to determine a question of grave state policy, there 
can be no oa of opinion as to Sue’s ab lity. “Si tali- 
bus armis, etc.,” we may say of his attack, as was said of a 
memorable re ha 

There is much truth, indubitably, in the assertion that 
the gladiators led into the arena are not fairly matched ; 
that there is no equality either of skill or weapons ; and that 
the victims of Rodin must be considered, separately and 
en Masse, as 


impar congressus Achilli.” 


(We are reluctant to apply such an epithet as Achilles, even 

ina quotation, to such a brute as Rodin.) Those, who 

make this objection, do not perceive that this inequality 

adds to the efficiency of the work, just as much as it lessens 
g* 
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the amount of labor and ingenuity demanded of the author ; 
for it illustrates the disparity which must always exist be- 
tween private individuals and a society supposed to have 
such talents, means, and appliances at its control. It may, 
indeed, detract, in some measure, from Sue’s merit as a no- 
velist, but it cannot from his taet as a polemic, and this was 
his principal vocation in the present work, so far as the Je- 
suits were concerned. Yet, despite of this deduction, there 
are evidences enough still left behind to ensure him the 
credit of having manifested wonderful power. 

We know too little either of the present character or past 
history of the Jesuits to consent to be their assailants or 
their advocates. Our prejudices, we confess, are all against 
them: yet in justice to a large and influential Order, who 
have christianized one half of the heathen, we must remind 
the reader that “The Wandering Jew” is professedly a fic- 
tion, and that fiction, however decorated, must not be mis- 
taken for fact. ‘They must remember, too, that the opposi- 
tion to the body arises from a peculiar innovation in policy 
attempted to be introduced into France, and forms part of 
a great state controversy, which can never occur in the 
United States without a direct contravention of the Consti- 
tution, and in defiance of all our duties as American citi- 
zens. We must not close our eyes either to the pregnant 
fact that the adversaries of the Jesuits are men, who have, 
for the most part, linked themselves to infidelity and social 
disorganization as their creed, religious and political : not 
must we forget that Sue has been paid the price of blood, 
thirty thousand franes,) for all the abuse and vituperation 
heaped upon them. ‘The venom poured out was stipulated 
upon, chaffered about, and bargained for: neither do his 
publishers seem to have abated one iota of the contract ; 
they have, like Shylock, held him to his bond ;—nor has he 
failed to perform the condition specified, but has repaid the 
welcome bribe with usurious interest. When testimony is 
directly purchased, we may well question its credibility. 
And lastly, we may be permitted to cite with cordial appro- 
bation the comment of a most accomplished lady: “The 
best defence of the Jesuits is to be found in the character of 
their assailant.” We think that every honest and dispas- 
sionate Protestant will feel, with ourselves, disposed to esti- 
mate them more highly since Sue’s abuse. 

sut if the Jesuits be dangerous, as alleged, to the peace 
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and welfare of society in France or elsewhere, we shall 
rejoice to witness their fall: yet, for the sake of morality, 
we trust that hereafter, (it is too late to extend the wish to 
F'rance,) they may be crushed with more righteous wea- 
pons than the profligacy of a Eugene Sue, or “the infidelity 
of a Michelet. If, as we are led to believe from the deve- 
lopements in France and from those in Switzerland, through 
them the cause of morality, social order, and all religion 
has been assailed in the recent attacks, we may pray that 
they may be restored to the country, which has driven them 
forth, as some check to stay the progress of the plague— 
and this we desire, notwit hstanding our settled and ex- 
pressed aversion to the dogmas of Catholicism as a scheme 
of Christianity, But our watch-word, despite all anti-pa- 
pistical feeling must be, Religion, Morality, and a well 
ordered society first, and then it will be time to dispute or 
decide upon which form of Christianity each one of us may 
prefer to adopt. 

Before taking our leave of the Jesuits—and their promi- 
nence in the novel may well justify us in dwelling a little 
longer on the subject—we would allude to the palpable, 
though not easily recognized sophistry with which their 
dogmas and regulations are represented in the most odious 
light. ‘They are squeezed into a forced similitude with the 
Thugs—the most abominable and nefarious of all assassins, 
who make murder a trade, a duty, and their religious creed. 
Every man of right feeling must be shocked at this mon- 
strous juxta- postion. What parallelism can be conceived 
to exist between them, but in the mercenary invention of a 
hack scribbler, who entertains no scruples about the means 
which he may employ to fulfil the stipulations of his bond ? 
The assassinations committed by Clement and Ravaillac 
have been charged with every appearance of justice upon 
the instigation of the Jesuits, but what order of men in 
Christian Europe ever made murder their trade and policy ! 
The Dick Turpins, the Burkes, and the Hares have done 
it, but these were isolated ruffians, and we may produce as 
notable monsters in our own land. But what have the Je- 
suits ever done to be associated and paralleled with the 
Thugs, and degraded to the infamy of the Turpins ? 

Again Eugene Sue erects his battery against the Jesuits, 
by severing detached rules from their code, and having 
taken these dislocated fragments, he proceeds to put them 
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together after his own fashion, and to erect hissown struc 
ture in an arbitrary manner. After the work is done, he 
points to it, and says there is the Order of the Jesuits. The 
simpleton in Hierocles manifested equal wisdom and less 
injustice, when he put a brick in his pocket, and carried it 
about with him as a sample of the house he wished to sell. 
If Sue’s mode of procedure were a justifiable one, and all 
human institutions were to be tested by a forcible combina: 
tion of a few component parts; and a deduction @ priori 
from their shape or complexion might be employed to de- 
termine the form and character of the edifice, we fear much 
that it would fare but badly with this poor world of ours. 
And in matters that concern faith and morals, such a text 
would be more inaccurate than in any thing else. Man is 
a reasoning but scarcely a logical animal—certainly his 
whole life and opinions cannot be safely inferred from a few 
loose maxims which he may adopt for his guidance. Any 
system logically deduced from such data would be as un- 
true and as fallacious, as the wildest assertion that could be 
made without regarding them. A man’s actions are not al- 
ways in strict logical sequence to his words. And the same 
thing which is true of one man is true of associations of 
men; one expression must explain and limit another, and 
ultimately we must study their actions, not infer them by 


the rules of an arbitrary logic, if we would judge fairly of 
their character. Whately and Aristotle will be of less ser- 
vice to us here than the six months’ experience of an ho- 
nest and observant man. Neither Barbara nor Baralipton, 
neither contraries, nor sub-contraries will aid us in detect- 
ing the truth. But we will illustrate this point. 

The Presbyterians are one of the most respectable sects 
D, 


. 


re 


of estants among us, and have besides the largest pro- 
portion of well-educated ministers. Suppose an incendiary 
like Eugene Sue were to meditate an insidious attack upon 
this denomination of Christians, and were to take as his 
data, the doctrines of election and free grace, of predestina- 
tion, and of the impeccability of the elect, could he not by 
dexterons juggling with these premises, and by seething 
them well in his wizard’s cauldron, bring at last out of the 
pot any tissue of enormities he pleased? We conceive him 
to proceed about his business without any regard to what 
Presbyterian divines may have said on these topics, without 
the slightest notice of actual facts, and with a predisposition 
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to falsify and abuse. We give to his imagination a charter 
free as the wind; we allow him to employ all arbitrary 
modes of misrepresentation,—and we ask only for the re- 
sult. Could he not make that result as shocking as the 
portraiture in the “Wandering Jew” of the Jesuits? This 
is a fair illustration of the mode which Sue has adopted to 
excite indignation against them. If they had exercised the 
nefarious influence ‘he attributes to them, it is strange that 
the information is so long in reachiny us, is then broached 
by their hired maligner, and done “in so questionable guise.” 
There is a remote possibility that his accusations may be, 
in some measure, true, but we could have wished to have 
obtained our testimony from a less suspicious source. His 
evidence would be rejected with scorn by every jury in the 
country, is it better for coming before us in a book other- 
wise immoral and impure ? 

We have said more than we designed on this subject: 
we mean our remarks to be considered as no defence of the 
Jesuits; they must stand and fall by their own merits, 
which must be examined by those who have a better ac- 
quaintance with their history than we have. ‘These obser- 
vations may serve to expose the sophistry of Sue, and to 
show that whatever be reprehensible in their institution, we 
cannot safely adopt any opinion on the subject from. his 
testimony, nor should “The Wandering Jew” be permitted 
to prejudice the question either on one side or the other. 
Even if true, it is obviously a libel. 

We must now advert to another marked excellence in 
“The Wandering Jew,’—to wit, the exceedingly graphic 
power of particular scenes. Every now and then incidents 
are described with a fidelity and vivid reality, which curdle 
the blood and harrow up the feelings,—the hair stands on 
end and the pulses tingle in our veins, and we do not re- 
cover from the shock until we breathe a serener atmosphere. 
Nor is the recurrence of these passages by any means in- 
frequent. It may be that Sue occasionally overleaps the 
legitimate boundaries of art in these manifestations of his 
strength, but, if he does, they display wonderful energy, 
and catch an effectiveness, though not a grace, beyond the 
reach of art. We may specify, as examples of this power, 
- scenes devoted to the alleged insanity of Adrienne de 

Cardoville, the deposition of D’Aigrigny from the manage- 
ment of the Rennepont affair, the drinking bout between 
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Morok and the debauchee Jacques Rennepont, the preserva- 
tion of D’Aigrigny from the mob by the Abbé Gabriel, the 
attack on the factory, the cholera masquerade, the conflict 
between Marshal Simon and D’Aigrigny, and the portraiture 
of the filthy Rodin throughout, half ghoule, half demon as 
he is. We say nothing, at present, of the propriety of in- 
troducing these se veral scenes into the tale,—we speak only 
of their powerful delineation: every touch renders them 
more graphic, and adds to their effect,—so that they appear 
to the mind’s eye as painfully and as vividly as if we had 
been the actual witnesses of their occurrence. We would 
mention the unveiling of the murdered bodies in the pre- 
sence of Rodin, but that, we think, must be set down as 
clap-trap: it is stiff French attitudinizing: the theatrical 
hit is too common-place and palpable,—it requires the foot- 
lights, of which it reminds us: it is, moreover, too deliber- 
ately prepared ; we anticipate something of the kind long 
before we reach it, and, further, it produces no effect what. 
ever: we have the magnificent promise to be followed by 
an equally magnificent hiatus. 

Before we close our specification of the merits of “The 
Wandering Jew,” we will call attention to the skilful analy- 
sis of human passions and weaknesses which it exhibits. 
The latter part of the work, after the postponement of 
the decision of the Rennepont legacies, in consequence 
of the terms contained in the codicil to the will of Marius 
de Rennepont, is occupied entirely with the play of moral 
agencies, and the interest of the work becomes thereupon 
increased. The character of Rodin, bating some few blem- 
ishes in the execution, is a masterly though disgusting con- 
ception. We cannot, indeed, perceive any necessity or 
propriety in the filthy habits attributed to him: we fancy 
that the exterior of Oily Gammon would have added infin- 
itely to the purposes for which he was designed : the slime 
and filth in which he revels is barely compatible with his 
own knowledge of the world, and the habitudes of the 
Jesuits. But, if we overlook this gross defect, which can 
be accounted for only by supposing Sue to possess an in- 
stinctive appetite for coarseness and vulgarity, the character 
of Rodin is ably conceived and dexte rously sustained. If 
he has not the sleek skin and gaudy colors of the old ser- 
pent, he has its craft and its slime. His managemeng of 
men, through their appetites, their frailties and their virtues, 
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is amazing: with him it is “as easy as lying” to “govern 
the ventages” of the human heart: he is acquainted with 
all its stops, and he “sounds it from the lowest note to the 
top of its compass,” almost without effort. He plays off 
one passion against another, and educes from the discord 
which he creates, the very tone and temper which he de- 
sires. One thing, however, must be noted, that Sue has 
removed more than half of his difficulties, by rendering 
“circumstance, that unspiritual god and miscreator,” most 
subservient to Rodin’s projected villainy. A little accident 
might at any time have broken the complicated mesh which 
he was weaving, and revealed the fiendish machinator: it 
might have blown off the dense clouds of fume which he 
had spread around himself, and exposed him, gloating over 
his perfidy, sitting obscure in his neisome hole “squat like 
a toad.” 

We have now, as we believe, given Sue credit for all the 
merits which we are conscious of his possessing: and from 
what we have said, it will be perceived that we have no 
disposition to underrate his ability, but estimate his genius 
highly, though we deplore its lamentable and gross perver- 
sion. But the catalogue of his defects will be searcely less 
ample than the catalogue of his merits: and here we speak 
only of critical defects, for we reserve his moral obliquities 
for later and graver consideration. Whatever may be the 
skill manifested in the management and invention of the 
details, the original conception and framework of the plot 
is a grievous blunder, and the complicated machinery em- 
ployed is wholly unnecessary, and calculated only to pro- 
duce confusion. ‘here is no adequate object in view to 
justify the use of such ponderous and lumbering contri- 
vances. ‘The various members of which the novel is com- 
posed are bloated and dropsical: we cannot but say of it 
“vi sua ruit ipsa moles.” he magnitude of the sum con- 
tended for, the appliances used to preserve it faithfully and 
judiciously, the aspirations of Rodin for the papacy, and the 
geographical amplitude of the romance, are all dispropor- 
tionate to its true objects. Just consider, for one moment, 
the ludicrous absurdity of making the succession to the 
pontifical throne depend upon the inability of Jacques Ren- 
nepont to drink a gallon of raw Jamaica, or of connecting 
itin any way with the mountebank exhibitions of Morok 
and his travelling menagerie. Put the whole matter into 
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plain English, and it would be the same thing as to suppose 
that the tenure of the British crown was incident to the 
conduct of Van Amburgh and his lions at Drury-Lane or 
Covent-Garden. 

Even the mysterious gentleman, who graciously lends 
his soubriquet as a title tor the work which disgraces his 
name, appears wholly out of place; and probably, from a 
consciousness of this fact, seldom makes his appearance in 
it at all. "The singular legend, which represents the scoffer, 
who insulted our Saviour on his way to that last agony, as 
condemned to expiate his offence by unending life, accom- 
panied by the hopeless desire of death, is utterly stripped 
of its solemn grandeur, when the sinner, branded with this 
fearful curse, is introduced as an agent in the obscure wiles 
and stratagems of modern society. There is no place for 
him in a work filled with the criminal intrigues of depraved 
women and infamous men. Nor does there ever appear 
any necessity for the introduction of such a supernatural 
personage. He achieves nothing which could not have been 
effected by ordinary means, and does not hasten, delay, 
prevent or modify the catastrophe. There is no “dignus 
vindice nodus” to warrant his introduction, and, if there 
were, he should not be needlessly brought before the public 
gaze, and paraded, without unrave lling the knot which he 
had found. ‘The legend is, moreover, denuded, in some 
measure, of its impressiveness, by feigning on the strength 
of another legend, which might have been as well left in its 
previous obseur ity, that Herodias,a Wandering Jewess, had 
been condemned to atone for a less enormity by a similar 
penance. ‘The solitary miracle is full of awe; when re- 
peated, it is on the high road to becoming common-place. 
And we must protest against the still more unwarrantable 
liberty which Monsieur Sue has assumed of terminating 
the career of these legendary creatures of the imagination. 
If he went out of his way to force them unduly to serve in 
his treadmill for a certain number of chapters, he was 
bound to dismiss them without injury, when they had sub- 
served his purpose. He surely had no right to annul the 
sentence, which was stated by the legend to have been im- 
posed by heaven, but he should have wished them God- 
speed, and sent them abroad again on their melancholy 
way. Their death, moreover, is as profitless as their ap- 
pearance : they die for no apparent cause which can justify 
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their dissolution : they in no wise forward any of the pur- 
poses of the plot, which is already closed. The drop-scene 
falls with the assassination of Rodin. But, from beginning 
to end, the Wandering Jew and the W andering Jewess are 
equally out of place, as we said before, and appear to have 
been coérced into the plot for no other object than to tempt 
the purchaser, who might be on the hunt for novelty, and 
to gratify that foolish and insane lust of extravagance, which 
so strikingly distinguishes Sue and his compeers. 

Another extravaganza, equally needless and senseless, is 
the rapidity with which the whole globe is traversed in 
search of strange materials to compound this quaintly-spiced 
olla-podrida. 'The civilized world would have been con- 
sidered, by any one having the true feeling of art, as rather 
too ample a field for the scope of one novel : but Sue levies 
his-contributions upon all quarters of the globe, civilized or 
savage, habitable or uninhabitable, and ranges, with the 
wildest fantasy, from Behring’s Straits to the Seine, and from 
the Steppes of Siberia to the rank verdure and malaria of 
tropical Java. No sufficient object is either sought for 
or obtained by this excessive rapidity of transition: it is 
not necessary to exhibit the geographical extent of Jesuit 
influence, for, by withdrawing our attention from that which 
is connected with our interests and feelings, and distribu- 
ting it over much which is alien to both, we receive the 
de signed impression in greatly diminished intensity. The 
only result, indeed, which Sue gains by thus rendering 
himself as great a wanderer as his Wandering Jews, is that 
he outrages probability and propriety by procuring, as the 
hero of his tale, a Prince from the remote Himmalayas,— 
an untamed monster, with savage virtues, savage lusts, and 
savage propensities ; and murders Rodin, in the ‘public place 
of Parisian resort, by such an infamous curiosity as a Thug. 
Yet any ordinary Rajah or Nawaub, from Bootan, Lahore, 
or Benares, would have conducted himself with more de- 
cency than Djalma ; and any French puppy,—‘“a whiskered 
pandour, or a fierce hussar,’—would have answered the 
purpose equally well, and have had the advantage of being 
decidedly more vrat- semblable. Aud even a Thug w ould 
have display ed more sensibility than his hack assassin, 
however strong might be his love for Bohwanie; in whic h 
respect he is assure dly surpassed by Eugene Sue, who, not 
content with murdering his own legitimate spawn by whole- 
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sale, commits, or attempts to commit murder upon “suck 
stuff as dreams are made of,’—the Wandering Jew and 
Jewess. He does not appear to be aware that the creatures 
of imagination are exempt from death; that steel, nor fire, 
nor flood ean destroy a shade, yet even “the pious ASneas,” 
and the well-conned school-boy lesson, might have taught 
him this. Even all this chaos of blood and wounds does 
not satisfy his slaughtering propensities, but he goes on 
murdering character, morals and religion. 'T’ruly Monsieur 
Sue exceeds Faringhea in his veneration for Bohwanie. 

This thirst for bloodshed; as well as the wild taste for 
roaming over all zones, and under all meridians of longitude, 
in search of curiosities, may be readily accounted for. It is 
one of the characteristics of the Littérature Extravagante, 
which discards all true feeling of art, and aims at producing 
excitement and creating surprise, by the introduction of 
startling novelties, and the delineation of horrible excesses. 
The amount of vice to be exhibited is the first desideratum, 
and the next is to dress it up in some outré guise, which 
may attract the wonder of the million. In the variety and 
abundance of both of these requisites, the present romance 
is infinitely richer, and, in consequenee, infinitely more pre- 
posterous than all others. And, as if any thing more were 
wanting to manifest its absurdities, he turns his French 
tragi-comedy into real faree or vaudeville, by hunting his 
dramatis persone to death in well-ordered couples. Nearly 
all of them are killed off in pairs, as, for example, Rose and 
Blanche, Marshal Simon and D’Aigrigny, Adrienne and 
Djalma, the Wandering Jew and Jewess, and La Mayeux 
and Céphyse, though the former of these does make an un- 
designed escape after the approaches of death have come 
on. ‘The branded Jews, not satisfied with the luxury of a 
simultaneous, but premature decease, accorded to them gra- 
ciously by Monsieur Sue, in his anxiety to realize Captain 
Bobadil’s method of annihilating an army, are brought to- 
gether for the first time for that purpose. This was singu- 
larly needless, when, according to this anthor, they had 
been conversing with each other for eighteen centuries, 
from the opposite poles, or along some axis of the earth, if 
not the equatorial : we ean see no reason for their close 
proximity at their last hour, after they had so successfully 
forestalled and superseded the use of Morse’s Magnetic 
‘Telegraph. 
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But it is time to close this Bill of Exceptions to the exe- 
cution of the romance,—and we will do so by lumping 
together a few of the more prominent defects which still 
remain to be considered. The sudden death of those little 
innocents, Rese and Blanche, is undoubtedly full of pathos, 
especially when we think on the infamous treachery by 
which it was effected. But our sense of the pathetic can- 
not utterly blunt our perceptions of the absurd,—in fifteen 
minutes after entering the cholera hospital, into which they 
were lured by moving appeals to their childish magnanim- 
ity, they eatch the contagion, and die of the cholera, with- 
out a single symptom of that malady. ‘The splendid bait, 
which tempted Rodin and induced all his machinations, is 
very particularly specified as consisting of Consols, ‘Three 
per Cents, etc., yet there is never the slightest use made of 
this detail, nor does the whole amount, after the securities 
are annihilated, affect in any manner either the plot or the 
funds. We should have expected from Monsieur Sue, after 
his abundant readings in political economy, some descrip- 
tion of the dangerous inflation of the currency, and the 
subsequent bankruptcy of States: but the two hundred and 
twelve millions of francs are as useless as the Wandering 
Jew himself, and are killed off with as little compunction. 
If poetical justice were designed, vain and senseless as is 
such an exhibition of it, yet the purpose is not attained. 
The Jesuits should have had the money to increase the 
odium directed against them: they had laboriously earned 
the wages of sin, and should have received them to fill up 
the cup of our indignation, but, as it is, our ire is in some 
measure quenched in the consciousness of their disappoint 
ment. Up to this scene, our hatred is dexterously aug- 
mented by constant accretions, but here at once it leaps 
backward with a rapid retrograde movement: the spring is 
broken, and the works immediately run down.—The inar- 
tistic mode in which the composition is linked together is 
so obvious, that a bare allusion will be alone required,— 
and nearly as apparent, is the gross defect of describing 
every article and scene as minutely as if Sue were giving 
an order to his mechanic or scene-painter. His careful enu- 
meration of details, repeated by the way at every turn, in 
speaking of the furnishing of various apartments, might 
almost lead to the supposition that he was an upholsterer 
by trade: and reminds us of Sheridan’s remark that some 
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poet or other had described the Phoenix like a poulterer, 
giving the length, breadth, and colors of every plume upon 
its back, and every feather in its tail.—Lastly, we may re- 
mark that the catastrophe is weak, impotent and lame: the 
story winds up, like the Rennepont bonds, by only produ- 
cing smoke ; and if we would consider that Sue has in any 
part of his work adhered to the Horatian precept, 


“ex fumo dare lucem,” 


we can only do so by translating the maxim, after Tom 
Moore, “he talks flash through all the smoke he raises.” 

If we may be permitted to follow a bad example, and to 
imitate the silly train of associations, by which the mention 
of the word “necklace” is made to suggest to Rodin the 
conception of one of his most nefarious schemes, we would 
turn from the “flash” which Sue constantly indulges in, to 
the other incidents of Billingsgate, indecency and immo. 
rality, in which he still more delights. 

The almost total exclusion of every form of worth from 
the pages of “The Wandering Jew,” may illustrate the au- 
thor’s natural proclivity to the delineation of vice. With 
the exception of Rose and Blanche, who are too young for 
crime, and are withal two little simpletons, Dagobert and 
his dog are the only good characters in the book,—and, of 
the pair, we think Kill-joy is decidedly entitled to bear off 
the palm. [f poor old Jovial, the horse, had not been so 
suddenly despatched, he would have probably been entitled 
to complete the worthy trio: but, beyond this narrow circle, 
we do not remember a single individual, man, woman, 
child, or beast, unstained by some moral obliquity. Even 
La Mayeux, excellent as she is in most respects, is made 
the apologist of prostitution: M. Hardy, besides his athe- 
ism, is criminally connected with a woman, and regards his 
liaison as a matter comme il faut, and Sue deems his separ- 
ation from his paramour one of the most heinous offences 
of Rodin; the Abbé Gabriel, noble, humane, Christian as 
he is in all points nearly, so far as his actions reveal him, 
lends himself to the scheme of remodelling society on the 
basis of nature,—and what that means is to be inferred 
from our remarks upon Rousseau: and Marshal Simon 
rushes precipitately into the prosecution of schemes to em- 
broil the state, without the exculpation of probable success 
or future advantage to it. These four are the only mem- 
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bers in the grand chorus of profligates, who could be mis- 
taken for virtuous even by the most obtuse: and their 
virtues are designed as a blind to lull suspicion as to the 
real tendency of those doctrines, with the promulgation of 
which they are connected. 

It may be deemed somewhat curious that their grand 
scheme for the beatification of men, and the regeneration 
of social institutions, should be one, which, if practicable 
and carried into successful operation, would in no long time 
evince all the deleterious influences charged upon the Je- 
suits, with many new vices and enormities with which 
they are not chargeable. It is not a little strange that an 
author, of the usual polemical tact of Eugene Sue, should 
conclude a furious onslaught upon a particular institution 
by proposing the establishment of a similar one. Supposing 
that Sue’s chimerical idea of a universal and exclusive 
Benevolence Society could be embodied in any institution, — 
composed of the members and descendants of one family 
united for the prosecution of one vast agragrian scheme,— 
organized to force upon the world their own peculiar no- 
tions of morality,—employing their combined influence and 
talent to mould and remodel society according to their 
notions, and applying to this purpose tremendous means,— 
in what manner would such an institution avoid the exer- 
cise of a pernicious control over men’s minds? It would 
not suffice to say that benevolence was designed by the 
founders of it, for in all such projects the original intent is 
less to be regarded than the probable consequences. The 
old Jaw maxim, that corporations have no souls, is a true 
one. The charitable design, in a plan not exclusively and 
systematically charitable, would soon be forgotten: the 
members of the association would not deem themselves 
under any moral obligation to conserve the original spirit, 
but would change and modify its direction, according to 
their caprice, their interest, and their passions. It would 
differ from the Order of the Jesuits in its objects, its con- 
stitution, and its results, but it wouid resemble its antfi-/ype 
in one object and in one result: for it would be an attempt 
to re-construct social usages by the application of the sys- 
tematized energies of a rich and powerful body, and it 
would exercise, if successful, the same despotic influence 
ver nen, just in proportion to its relative amount of means. 
The Order of Jesus was instituted to renovate and reform 
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the Catholic church, and to extend Romanism by convert- 
ing the heathen; it has achieved its aims with greater suc- 
cess than was ever attained by human means before or 
since. If it is found to be pernicious to the welfare of 
humanity, with such laudable ends, as originally contem- 
plated ; any other like fraternity will prove so to at least an 
equal degree. In order to work more effectually, implicit 
obedience was required of each new acolyte, and the honors 
of the church were to be absolutely forsworn ; thus the 
ordinary temptations to dangerous or criminal attempts 
were removed, and by the renunciation of private property 
the seductions of avarice were guarded against, so far as 
could be done by fallible men. If, with all ‘this, the project 
has eventuated injuriously to the world, what a countless 
swarm of diseases would escape from the new box of Pan- 
dora, which some nightmare has suggested to Eugene Sue! 
And how utterly inconsistent it is to project such a scheme, 
after attempting to overthrow that which, in the main prin- 
ciples, is its counterpart. 

But, so far, we have considered this Universal-Good As- 
sociation only in those points in which it bears some resem- 
blance to the Order attacked. We will now proceed to 
examine its exclusively original features. Obedience to any 
head appears to be excluded from the plan, for this would 
conflict with the wild desires of the F'rench for an unat- 
tainable equality ; yet, without some subordination among 
the members, there cannot possibly be either Order or Asso- 
ciation. ‘This fallacy, however, only exhibits the shallow- 
ness and incapacity of the constitution broker; but, that 
we may show the danger to society from the constant ob- 
trusion of schemes similar to this, we will pass over the 
utter impracticability of the device, and will say nothing of 
the intestine discords, tumults, dissensions and ruptures that 
would ensue, but will for once concede an impossibility, 
and imagine the feasibility of some permanent institution 
of the kind. And as the thoughts, actions and opinions of 
the Rennepont fraternity may be assumed as a faint fore- 
shadowing,—a proleptical development of the operations of 
this Exclusive-Good-Wil! Institute.—we shall be enabled to 
link the immorality of “The Wandering Jew” with an in- 
quiry into the merits of the contemplated Association. We 
do not mean to accuse even Eugene Sue of having ever 
seriously imagined the actual establishment of such an in- 
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stitution,—this is merely his beau idéal,—the Eugenian 
substitute for the Republic of Plato, the Utopia of More, 
the Oceana of Harrington, or the Nova Atlantis of Lord 
Bacon. But, if we should detect gross deformities in the 
ideal, we are bound to anticipate infinitely grosser defects 
in the application of the principles which that ideal is de- 
signed to illustrate. 

While we are considering this new Bond-of-Love Asso- 
ciation, let it be remembered that this, like every other fan- 
tastic theory broached by the luminaries of the Littérature 
Extravaganie, must be held to be animated by the breath 
of Rousseau and Voltaire. We have already traced the 
genealogical connection, and, had we time to produce fur- 
ther evidence from the work before us, additional proofs 
would not be wanting to confirm the assertion. 

Let us examine, then, this glorious brotherhood of frater- 
nizing Reformers, who would embrace the wide world 
within their plan, remove all distinctions, blot out the invi- 
dious lines of demarcation which divide castes, classes and 
colors, and abolish the despotic restraints imposed for the 
sake of social order. Would they make religion a requisite 
to admission into their communion, or conserve its interests 
after they were organized? ‘They would scarcely do so, if 
we may judge from the complexion of those deputed to be 
its founders. M. Hardy is an infidel, Jacques Rennepont a 
blasphemous debauchee, Marshal Simon a blunt soldier 
whose sword is his law, Gabriel an independent Abbé dé 
frocqué, Djalma a heathen brute, and Adrienne de Cardo- 
ville a Ninon de L’Enclos in her noviciate. Five out of 
the six are thus very poor specimens of illuminated Chris- 
tianity: their examples would not be well calculated to 
induce their reverential successors to adopt any religious 
creed, nor would the fraternity thus composed be apt to 
take any great interest in the advancement of Christianity. 
It would scarcely fall within the scope of such adepts in 
the theories of the old French school, to do any thing so 
inconsistent with the manners and the morals of their Men- 
tors :—and if they did not make the practice and dissemin- 
ation of piety their immediate object, we may be convinced 
from what we shall soon see of them, that their indirect 
influence would lean all the other way. 

Moreover, the whole of the romance-writing section of 
the recent school of regenerated Frenchmen is infidel in its 
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principles, and its energies are directed to sap faith and 
religious principle. ‘he tendency of Sue’s Corporation, 
like the tendency of the writings of himself and his com- 
peers, would be in an opposite course to the efforts of Mar- 
tin Luther, Calvin, or even Ignatius Loyola. Rousseau and 
Voltaire would become its time-honored apostles, 

The good order of society would not be much improved 
by these revivifiers of the world. For to confine our views 
entirely to social and political institutions, agrarianism is 
evidently the main object of the Rennepont bubble. If we 
were to examine minutely into the dangers that would re- 
sult from this, we should be compelled to convert our cri- 
tique into a disquisition upon Political Economy, after the 
fashion of Monsieur Sue, but, we have no doubt, to the in- 
finite nausea of our readers. We will, therefore, remark 
that, until the world be prepared to receive, as genuine 
revelations from heaven, the humbugs of Fourierism, Owen- 
ism, and Mormonism, aud to justify all the confiscations of 
the I’rench Revolution, we must continue to regard all 
schemes of agrarianism, no matter how disguised, as politi- 
cal incendiarism, and we must abhor and denounce, as dis- 
organizers of societv, the reckless and unprincipled men 
who suggest them. 

But these agrariaus show the tendency of their feelings 
and doctrines in their own characters. Owen and Joe 
Smith find their similitudes in many respects in M. Hardy 
and his kin. We may ask, then, what is the moral tone of 
“The Wandering Jew,” or, which is nearly the same thing, 
what would be the effect upon morality of the adoption of 
Sue’s dreams? We have now arrived at the most loathe: 
some portion of our task, which can, however, be no longer 
postponed. We answer that the result would be the ha- 
bitual practice of every baseness which the human imagin- 
ation could conceive, or human faculties execute: the deifi 
cation of vice iu the temples of prosirated religion,—the 
exhibition, in the broad glare of sun-light, of every crime 
that now skulks in the obscurity of midnight darkness,— 
the public ostentation of the scenes of the brothel-house,— 
and the open enactment of such infamy as Rousseau avows 
himself to have been guilty of. All this, too, would be 
made the rule of society, and would be committed in the 
name of the most enlightened virtue, and under the sane: 
tion of a new-fangled morality. 
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The fundamental maxim of the Association is evidently 
the same as that of Sue, and his Coryphzus, Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, to wit: that the customs which secure the order 
and decorum of society and protect virtue are an arbitrary 
despotism, that the regeneration of the world demands their 
absolute abolishment, ‘and that man to be free, virtuous, and 
enlightened must act according to the dictates of unregula- 
ted nature. Our instincts and passions are to be our su- 
preme law, and we must bend to no other law. All restric- 
tions which militate against this are false and tyrannical ; 
and we are to control our lusts only so far as policy or ca- 
price may determine. Woman is to be restored to her, fool- 
ishly so-called, proper sphere, according to the ridiculous 
jargon of the day, which is madly advocated by the weak 
and the presumptuous, without recollecting that the doctrine 
contravenes the express prescription of both the Old and 
New Testaments. 

The result which must necessarily flow from these prin- 
ciples is obvious. Every man becomes a law unto himself— 
afree rein is given to unrestricted lust—no one individual 
or aggregation of individuals has a right to prevent, censure, 
or prohibit the commission of any crime—the ordinary 
checks imposed to guard against vice, or defend unwary 
innocence are removed—female chastity, whose being is in 
the untainted purity which is guiltless of all knowledge or 
thought of the impure, or is else less securely preserved by 
the influence of public opinion, or the fear of public shame, 
is at once assailed, and the whole world is converted into a 
filthy den of unclean beasts, hungering and ravening after 
infamy and lust. The generations of men are turned by 
this debasing sorcery into a chaos of demons, “hot from 
hell:” society is rendered impossible, religion is annihilated, 
morality is dead, and shame forgotten. By this infernal 
alchemy order is trausmuted into disorder, morality into po- 
lution, and the human race into beasts. No Circean witch- 
ery ever produced a greater or more degrading transforma- 
tion than would thence result. When the sun arose in his 
glory upon this beautiful earth, which God, in his bountiful 
profusions had decked with loveliness, and the voice of all 
creation hymned the praises of its Maker, instead of the 
morning sacrifice or matin orison, would ascend the foul, 
dense steam of the rottenness, corruption, and vile impurity 
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which the night had shrouded, but which the day was to 
equal and unveil. 

Does this language appear too strong to some over deli- 
cate and highly sensitive ears, which have nevertheless been 
tickled with the grateful excitement of “The Wandering 
Jew,” while their nostrils have drunk in the sweet savour 
of its pollution. Woe unto them whose ears are circum- 
cised while their hearts are not, whose modesty has all fled 
from their bosoms and taken refuge in their outward senses. 
Such and such only can deem any censures too strongly 
expressed, which expose infamy, and stigmatize the putrid 
sores of pollution. 

But let us turn to our text to see if our indignation be 
justly merited. Prostitutes—professional prostitutes in gild- 
ed harness and in rags are continually exhibited to our no- 
tice. It is no mean share in the plot or in the volume that 
is played by Céphyse, the Bacchanal Queen, and Rose-Pom- 
pon, her rival. The rakings of the stews are swept togeth- 
er to be prominently exhibited ; the festivals and nocturnal 
riots of harlots are painted with a zeal, a diligence, and a 
frequency, which prove the author's familiarity with them, 
and are crowded before our eyes with a disgusting promi- 
nence, and minute detail, which are as horrible as they are 
disgusting. Monsieur Sue will say that this is done to prove 
the “consequences of the insufficiency of female wages.” 
Was he obliged to obtain his end, to dwell upon such licen- 
tiousness,—to gloat over such impurities,—to familiarize 
the young and the tender minded with low obscenity? 
Was it necessary for his purpose to paint the victims of se- 
duction in his brightest colours, and with all the varieties of 
scene and costume, like an artist in love with his subject, 
and ever anxious to reproduce it under new forms, and in 
new attidues? Was it requisite so to gild over coarse sen- 
suality as tomake it tempting ?—to decorate the vice, while 
the degradation was concealed? His excuses are words— 
mere words. He pretends to assume the mask of virtue, 
while prosecuting the works of impurity: he presents the 
flowers, while the viper is beneath them; and he strikes a 
deadly blow at female chastity, while avowing himself its 
defender. 'T'o his other crimes he adds that last of all, hy- 
pocrisy: the circle of vice is now complete, the cup of his 
iniquity is filled to the brim; and yet the reptile is welcom- 
ed by the weak and the eredulous, and is fondly cherished 
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in their bosoms. When the fiend stole into Paradise, and 
tempted Eve with “the fruit of that forbidden tree” whence 
came into the world both “sin and all our wo,” it was under 
_ cious guise, and with fair promises and high pretences, 
Can the young adder not learn wisdom from the old ? 

As Sue’s excuse, however, may be alleged in his defence 
by those who love the poison, though they will not frater- 
nize with the poisoner, we will trace the history of his 
heroine, on whom most labor has been expended, who is 
made his mouth-piece, and is regarded as the greatest at- 
traction in the novel. For her no excuse is deemed neces- 
sary, or alleged. If Adrienne de Cardoville, with all her 
attractions, and outward show of noble virtues, be seen to 
be tainted and rotten at the core, the validity of Sue’s ex- 
cuse in the previous instance cannot be admitted, and his 
vile impurity must be confessed. 

Before Mademoiseile Adrienne is introduced upon the 
stage, she is thus described in the minutes of the Jesuits. 
“She is nearly twenty years of age, with the most piquante 
countenance in the world; of rare beauty, though her hair 
is tinged with red: an understanding remarkable for its 
originality, immense fortune, and strong passions.” This 
picture is afterwards more fully developed,—she is first 
presented to us at her toilet, after she has “just risen from 
her bath;” and her whole person, in undress, is painted 
with a sensual minuteness and voluptuous admiration, 
which may prepare us for all that is to follow. “Her neck, 
which was as elegantly formed as that of a bird, was bare, 
as were also her arims and shoulders, which were of incom- 
parable beauty: notwithstanding the hackneyed nature of 
the comparison, we speak but the truth in saying that the 
purest ivory could alone give an idea of the dazzling white- 
ness of her skin, which was of a satin-like and polished 
surface, and of a texture so fresh and firm, that some drops 
of water which had remained in Adrienne’s hair after the 
bath, rolled down her shoulders in a serpentine line, like 
pearls of crystal on white marble.” * “Every where, in 
short, where her pure, quick and warm blood could color 
the surface of her skin, it announced health, vitality and 
youth.” * * “Her rosy mouth, adorably sensual, seemed to 
invite sweet kisses, gay smiles, and the enjoyments of a 
fastidious daintiness.” * “The clusters of numerous 
light curls fell on each side of Adrienne’s cheeks, and in 
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their elastic pliancy, embraced the swell of her snow-white 
bosom, the charming undulations of which they pursued.” 
This portrait is exquisitely finished, but there is a burning 
glow of licentiousness diffused over it, that would render it 
more suitable for the representation of ‘Venus Anadyomene, 
or Nell Gwynn, than for the first delineation of a girl in- 
tended to be pure and modest. It might be in keeping 
with the celebrations of Cyprian harlots, or the lewd revelry 
of Bacchanals, but it affords no expectation of female puri- 
ty in the creature so deseribed. Moreover, Adrienne’s tastes 
are in exact accordance with the voluptuous warmth of the 
colors employed to paint her personal attractions. 


“The Beautirut and the Ucty replaced with her the Goon and 
the Evi. * * Ina word, Adrienne was the most complete and 
ide al personification of Sensvua.iry that can be imagined; not of that 
vulgar, unintellectual, and 7l-bred sensuality, which is corrupted by 
. e necessity of gross and t. steless enjoyments, but of that e xquis site 

nsuality which is to the senses what atticism is to the mind.” 


Thus religion and morality are deliberately excluded 
from the practice and creed of Monsieur Sue’s heroine, and 
lust refined is made the main spring of her conduct. She 
thus becomes a fore-doomed and pre-meditated harlot, and 
re-produces the fiend Maria, in that filthy novel, “The 


Monk.” The theory of Rousseau that the lusts, bridled only 
by inclination, are to be the law of human action, is with 
her the actual rule of conduct; and no guard is left to pre 
serve her chastity inviolate but her own chance caprices. 
Madame de Saint Dizier, with all her infamy and villainy, 
was not altogether wrong in censuring the profligacy of 
Adrienne, or in shutting her up asa lunatic. The old hag 
certainly had displayed the most morality during her career, 
for, if she had tollowed the practice of Diana of Poictiers, 
and La Valliére, 


commencer en putain, et finir en dév6t, 


she had been careful of concealing her iniquities, and had 
not made any unblushing ostent ition of her crimes, like her 
‘legant niece. Every fase ination bestowed upon Adrienne 
is an artful lure to decoy the heedless to the commission of 
impurities : and the exquisite grace which is spread around 
her only hides the infamous wiles of the author while facil- 
itating the execution of his infamous designs. 
The character of Adrienne de Cardoville thus affords a 
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most promising field for the growth of the rank and luxuri- 

ant weeds of female impurity, nor does it deceive its prom- 
ise. ‘he name of Prince Djalma is no sooner made known 
to her than she meditates his appropriation to herself, and 
thenceforward the love plot is prosecuted through a succes- 
sion of gross incidents, till it winds up in seduction. We 
cannot enter into all the details of this intrigue, but, as illus- 
trative of Sue’s indecency, we would refer to the conversa- 
tions between Faringhea and Djalma. The Prince is indu- 
ced, no matter by what representations,—(these cannot 
affect the impropriety of the incident)—to appear in public, 
along with a common prostitute—a notorious belladonna 
on the town. Previous to this, however, this noble pair of 
eccentric and sensual Jovers have met; on which occasion 
Adrienne “could not suppress a movement of surprise, al- 
most of admiration, at the sight of the Prince’s uncommon 
beauty, and soon after a strange and mournful feeling, a 
species of electric disturbance shook her whole frame, when 
her eyes encountered those of Djalma.” 

The maneuvres, by which Djalma had been induced to 
exhibit himself at the theatre in ra with Rose-Pom- 
pon, having been revealed accidentally to Adrienne, the love 
intrigue is renewed between them with additional zest ; for 
with all her refined delicacy, she was wholly insensible to 
the gross indecency of his conduct under any circumstan- 
ces. If such be French manners and morals, we are not 
anxious to witness their introduction among ourselves, and 
would therefore denounce the pages in which they are 
glossed over, and emblazoned in brilliant hues. After the 
reconciliation, Adrienne was “completely metamorphosed” 
by the thought that no one “would venture to follow them 
into the burning sphere, in which they, so beautiful and so 
happy, were about to min: gle in an inextinguishable love, 
protected and defended by their happiness, armour proof 
against every thing”—even shame and the restraints of vir- 
tue, we may add. 

We will not pursue the thread of the intrigue in its vari- 
ous windings, through the numerous manifestations of bru- 
tal and savage lust on one side, and burning, but “refined 
sensuality” on the other. Djalma’s passion is that of a wild 
beast : over Adrienne’s is thrown a thin film of eoncealment, 
which makes the obscenity less repulsive, though the viru- 

10 VOL. 1x.—No. 17. 
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lence of the poison is thereby increased. It is just the dif- 
ference between the denizen of the stews, “with nothing but 
her nudity on”, as poor 'l'om Hood would say, and one of 
our dancing minions of fashionable pollution, barely veiled 
by her gossamer petticoats and flesh-colored tights. Bat 
let us hasten to the dénowement, which fills up the measure 
of impurity, and affords the most lucid commentary upon 
the tenor of the work. 

Adrienne had postponed her union with Djalma, in order 
‘to temper and divert the impetuosity of Djalma’s love; a 
task the more meritorious because she felt the same impa- 
tient eagerness, the same passionate ardor. In these two 
beings, who were so liberally endowed by the Creator, the 
burning desires of the senses, and the aspirations of the most 
elevated souls, preserved their equilibrium,” ete. That this 
equilibrium was not very well preserved by two rampant 
lovers, in whom Just met lust and termed it love, is mani- 
fested from the next chapter. Herein Adrienne by blasphe- 
mous arguments, befitting a disciple of the school of Rous- 
seau, and the High Priestess, the Pythia of the Nature-with- 
out-Restraint Academy, endeavors to destroy the sanctity 
of the marriage contract, and to prove that it is “a foolish, 
selfish, and impious act to accept indissoluble bonds.” ‘The 
discussion closes as such discussions are wont to do, by 
Djalma’s attempting to commit a rape upon Adrienne, while 
she, the refined sensualist, half consents to her own defile- 
ment, and very reluetantly escapes from the horrible, but 
iivited violation. 

From all we ean infer, and, indeed, from the express tes 
timony of Adrienne herself, we learn that this infamous bes- 
tiality would not have cheeked the “passionate ardor” of 
Mademoiselle; but by Rodin’s contrivanee, Djalma and Ad- 
rienne are made to enaet the tragie death of Pyramus and 
Thisbe, or rather of Romeo and Juliet. The former of 
these, though furnishing the less accurate similitude, was 
presented to our mind, by the thought of Snug the joiner, 
and Bottom the weaver, which associated itself with the 
scenes as we looked over them. ‘The chaste pair of mar- 
tyrs, however, commit adouble suicide: which takes place 
in Adrienne’s bed room, whither Djalma had gone with true 
Parisian delicaey to put himself to death. He drinks poi- 
son, and throws himself on Adrienne’s bed,—Adrienne 
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comes in, and does the same thing. We have some hesita- 
tion in quoting the description of their death: it is so rank 
with all that is vilest in human conceptions of impurity,— 
yet it is necessary that the obscenity should be clearly ex- 
hibited, to justify our censure of the work, and to excite 
the loathing and abhorrence of all persons not dead to 
shame. But as we have no disposition to sully our pages, 
beyond what necessity requires, with the retailing of Sue’s 
ribaldry and indecency, we shall cite only the latter portion 
even of this passage. 


“Oh! my lover—my adored spouse! how -beautiful you are 
said Adrienne, with idol: atry. ‘Oh! your eyes,—your forehe nyt — 
your neck,—yeur lips,—how I love them! How often has the re- 
membrance of your ravishing countenance, your grace, and at 
burning love bewildered my reason ! How m iny times have I felt 
my courage fail in waiting for that divine moment that was to make 
me thine,—yes thine,—all thine. You see Heaven wills that we 
should possess each other, and nothing will be wanting to the rap- 
tures of our voluptuousness. ** So what have we to regret, my angel ? 
Our immortal souls are about to exhale in our kisses, and to re-as- 
cend, intoxicated with love, towards that adorable God who is himself 
all love ! 

‘A drienne’— 

‘Djalma’— 

a * £ . . x ”~ > 


‘And falling back, the light and transparent curtains veiled, like a 


cloud, this nuptial and mortuary couch,—mortuary, for in a ‘couple 
of hours after Adrienne and Djalma breathed their last sigh in volup- 
fuous agony.” 


In this passage is concentrated the essence of the whole 
beok. Nothing can exceed the impiety, blasphemy, immo- 
rality, licentiousness and obscenity of this quotation. After 
Adrienne had been very nearly deflowered, and that, too, 
almost by mutual consent, she still meditated her union to 
her defiler ; and, in their death by suicide, 

Meretricios amores turpi connubio congeminant. 

In this last gross conception, Sue has not even the pitiful 
merit of originality in his obscene frenzy. It is a deformed 
imitation of a passage in Tristram Shandy, commencing, 

“and Cornelius Gallus, that Roman Pretor,” ete. 


We can add nothing more to exhibit the impure intent of 
the delineations of the hero and heroine of “The Wander- 
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ing Jew.” Every vice we have charged upon the work 
will be found illustrated and aggravated in the above filthy 
scene. "The tendency of Sue’s anti-Jesuit community could 
not be more lucidly exposed: but we may again express 


our horror at the introduction of such a legend as that of 


the Wandering Jew into such pages. ‘To connect the lofty 
scenes of Calvary and the Crucifixion with beastly inci- 
dents that would degrade a bagnio, is the worst form of 
profanation. ‘That singular legend, so awful in its impres- 
siveness, so tremendously terrific in its form, can be en- 
twined with the plot of such a novel, only by one who 
would roll impurity in his mouth as a sweet morsel, would 
habitually blaspheme his God, and impiously attack all 
faith, morality, and Christianity. Yet Sue would make 
these strange beings, linked, as they are, with the most 
solemn occurrences in the redemption of the world by the 
blessed Son of God, the perpetual guardians and directors 
of an imaginary Association, instituted for the dissemina- 
tion of vice, the subversion of morality and religion, and 
the disorganization of society. No words can brand with 
its due infamy a work devoted to the embodiment and de- 
velopment of such pernicious purposes, nor stigmatize with 
the merited curse the author of such nefarious plots. 

We have said nothing of Sue’s projects for the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the poor. We will not consider 
whether they be good or bad. If good and practicable, 
is unfortunate for those whose interests are sought, that 
they should be broached in a work so grossly disreputable. 
Appearing as they do in “The Wandering Jew,” they serve 
too bad a purpose to be weighed, and balanced, and tested. 
They are false lights hung out to dazzle and betray : they 
help to gloss over the impurities, whose rank venom, now 
latent, now revealed, filtrates through the whole work. 
They are intended to divert our attention for the time from 
its villainies, by enlisting our sympathies in the cause of 
the poor, the destitute, and the oppressed ; as the attack on 
the Jesuits is an appeal to our prejudices; while both are 
hypocritically designed to blind us to the nefarious machi- 
nations of the author, in the prosecution of his demoralizing 
course. But the poison, though unnoticed at the time of 
its absorption, steals insidiouslv into the veins, and, even if 
latent for a time, corrupts the very life-blood of all morality. 
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Our censure is nearly ended: we will bring our article, 
already too long for our wishes, though not for our pur- 
poses, to a speedy close, by summing up briefly our obser- 
vations upon “The Wandering Jew.” We denounce it to 
the world as a hot-bed of all impurities,—as a legitimate 
continuation of all that was worst in the school of Voltaire 
and Rousseau,—as a systematic attack upon all morality 
and all religion,—as obscene in the highest degree,—as 
calculated, by its tendencies, to disorganize and corrupt 
society,—as fraught with danger to all social order,—as a 
fire-brand thrown into our midst to kindle all the vilest 
passions of human nature,—as an incentive to lust, and an 
advocate of its excesses,—as not only pernicious but fatal 
to all virtue,—as an insidious scheme to undermine female 
chastity,—as a work replete with the grossest pollution :— 
and, on these accounts, we demand its reprobation by all 
honest men, by all who have sufficient decency not to wish 
society to be perverted into a stye of filthy hogs, and 
pestilential sink of rottenness and pollution. We are as- 
sured that those, to whom female purity is the bright green 
spot amidst the frailties, errors and crimes of a fallen world, 
will lend us their aid in discountenancing a book, which 
would substitute the morals of the brothel for the chastity 
of innocence: and every father, every husband, every bro- 
ther, not lost to the admiration of virtue, will join in im- 
on of scorn upon the head of Sue, till long, and 
loud, and deep rises the curse of outraged humanity to 
condemn to utter infamy and detestation the perfidious 
assailant. 

The talents and genius of Sue, which we have fully ad- 
mitted, only entitle him to tenfold indignation :- he has 
prostituted those high gifts to base purposes; and, for this 
perversion, he should be exiled to the lowest sink of Dante’s 
hell. 

We have done. If, in the course of our remarks, we 
have uttered strong censure in strong language, it has been 
done designedly. We would not mince our words, and 
select silken euphemisms, to dilute the expression of our 
denunciations of vice. Villainy, to be rebuked, must be 
named, described and exposed : the plain, bold truth, couch- 
ed in the appropriate Anglo-Saxon terms, is the only safe 
or manly phrase to use: choice Euphemistical rhetoric might 
be easily misunderstood or evaded. We have spoken direct- 
10° 
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ly to the point without concealment, but without gloating 
over impurity. If any offence should be given, or any 
exception taken at the denunciation of the worst forms of 
villainy, rheturically disguised, because we have chosen 
to fulminate our anathemas in unemasculated English, we 
would say in our defence, to such as may be aggrieved, 


castis omnia casta. 


H. 





Arr. 1V.—Tue Tarirr. 

|. Speech of Hon. Diron H. Lewis, of Alabama, on the 
Tariff Bill, delivered in the House of Representatives, 
July 11, 1842. 

2. The American Laborer, devoted to the cause of Pro- 
tection to Home Industry, embracing the arguments, 
reports and speeches of the ablest civilians of the Uni- 
ted States in favor of the policy of Protection to Amer- 
ican Labor, with the Statistics of Production in the 
United States. Greely & McElrath. 


“Tue Home League for the Protection of Domestic 
Industry”, is the name of an association, formed in the 
city of New-York in the year 1841. A convention of its 
members was called in 1842. At the convention several 
hundred delegates appeared, more than eleven hundred 
having been appointed by auxiliary associations formed in 
seventeen different States. 

The motives and objects of the association are declared 
in the address of the general committee that superintended 
the organization of the league. ‘They inform the country, 


“that the old world seems going generally into a state of 


5 
liquidation, and there is scarcely an article we produce or 


manufacture which cannot or may not be produced in some 
foreign country at a less price than we can produce it*here.” 
This information is followed by a demand for “a tariff se- 
curing home industry and home competition, not for the 
benefit of monopolists, nor of the government merely, but 
for the whole country, rewarding |: abor, remune rating capl- 
tal. and equalizing prices.” ‘This strange confusion of ideas 
is no evidence that these people did not understand the end 
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they aimed at. In the spring of 1842, about the time that 
Mr. Clay was plighting his faith in the Senate to the obser- 
vance of the Compromise Act, the League held a session 
in the city of New-York. Some thirty or forty reports 
were made from the affiliated manufacturing interests to 
the League, in which the precise degree of imposition upon 
the country, which their consciences would permit, is plain- 
ly set down; and a committee was despatched to the Con- 
gress then in session, to procure a condensation of their 
reports into the form of a law. ‘The tariff act of 1842 is 
the offspring of these proceedings. ‘There has been some 
discussion in the papers to whom the act of 1842 should be 
ascribed : Filmore, McKennon, Marshall, Stanley, Wright 
and Buchanan, are unquestionably entitled to shares in the 
credit or odium of the transaction. The mind that con- 
trived, the energy that perfected the act and enforced it 
upon a weak and hesitating legislature, were all furnished 
by this association. ‘The recommendations of the League 
were followed to the extent of a minimum valuation of a 
dollar per gross upon metal buttons. The League very 
properly treats the act as its own. It held its first anni- 
versary in October, 1842. ‘The following resolution, adopt- 
ed at that meeting, testifies its sense of the power it ex- 
erted : 

“Resolved, That this Convention, in common with the free indus- 
trial classes throughout the country, approves the general principle 
of protection for the sake of protection; not incidental, nor horizon- 
tal, and least of all accidental ; but @ liberal, well-digested, and, what- 
ever its imperfections, most acceptable tarit! being now passed, with- 
out compromise, by the independent votes of the friends of Home 
Industry, it will be our determined and most zealous aim to guard 
it from repeal or the insidious attacks of hireling presses in foreign 
interests, and from being sacrificed by sectional or political enemies 
or base revolting friends.” 


The League then published an address to the people of 
the United States. One paragraph of that address, and 
which is not an unfavorable specimen of the whole, de- 
serves to be well considered : 


“The sectional preference,” says the League, “now existing in 
favor of the products of the South, cannot fail to be considered, by 
the free and hardy yeomanry of the Northern and Western States. 
as partial to those who live under a milder sky, and have certain 
charlered privileges of which they are naturally tenacious. Our 


free working men cannot fail to view the advantage derived by slave 
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labor in any other light than as a grievous monopoly. However con- 
stitutional it may be, they will so consider it: and unless the pro- 
tecting arm of the government is allowed to be extended for their 
relief, without exciting the invidious reproaches of our Southern 
brethren, it should not be expected that they will be contented. If, 
as has been stated, labor is the great common staple of the country 
which is every where entitled to protection, free labor is pre-eminent- 
ly so as constituting the vital element of our constitutions. The free 
farmer asks for a market for his wheat, at a price equivalent to sup- 
porting him as a freeman, without seeking relief from poor laws or 
employing slaves to till his lands. The free mechanic, also, who 
helps to sustain the farmer by consuming his produce, demands the 
right of making and selling shoes and shovels, or other articles he is 
most expert in making, without being interfered with by the import 
of foreign fabrics, paid for by the exports of cotton. He wishes to 
work and maintain himself and family: but in an open market this 
is impossible, without coming down to the level of slave or pauper 
labor. Here, then, we see that free trade and free labor are incom 
patible, without reducing the freeman to the bare rates of subsistence 
accorded to the slave or serf. Now neither the farmer nor mechanic 
are contented to be disfranchised and debarred the privileges of free- 
men, whilst a portion of their own countrymen, possessing a sure 
market for the products of their slaves, deny them the right of living 
by free labor, unless reduced to the degradation of working for the 
same miserable subsistence allowed.to slaves. Even viewed consti- 
tutionally, the owner of a thousand slaves, chattels of industry or 
labor-saving machines, as they are called at the South,(?) has surely 
no more right to be protected than the free farmer with a thousand 
cattle, or the free manufacturer with a thousand looms, chattels of 
industry. All are alike objects of protection; and whether planter, 
farmer, or manufacturer, are entitled to equal privileges. Any at- 
tempt to reduce the wages of ‘the freeman to the servile standard, or 
to measure his rights by those of the slave, is preposterous and not 
to be tolerated. But it is not our object, in thus placing this most 
delicate question in a bolder view than usual, to deny any right of 
security or protection to that portion of our fellow-citizens who are 
supported by the peculiar privileges constitutionally enjoyed by 
them: but it is to combat their denial of similar protection to those 
whose skill and enterprise require it at the North and in the Middle 
ind Western States. Protection is due to all. We mean adequate, 
positive protection, whether it is by a favorable climate, or a peculiar 
chartered grant, or a discriminating tariff.” 


The pleas addressed by the League to the Southern 
States, are preferred in a style not unlike that in which the 
beggar accosted Gil Blas in his journey from Oviedo: the 
Home Leaguers ask our aid with a musket presented at us. 
We are told that the mild sky and social arrangements of 
the Southern people, invest them with advantages which 
must be divided with the Northern and Western States. 
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These are partialities which cannot be tolerated. The 
South must grant equivalents to the friends represented by 
the Home League. 

The League seems to recognize the peculiarity of the 
doctrines contained in this paragraph. It declares that the 
view is “bolder” than those usually displayed, and with 
some consciousness, in another portion of the address, ur- 
gently entreats their Southern friends “not to countenance 
their governors and statesmen in using such terms as pirate 
and robber ” “to those who ask only for a fair share of the 
protective fabric of government.’ With all this, the Home 
League is a bold, uncompromising institution. ‘They indi- 
cate a thorough contempt for politicians in general, not 
excluding those who vote for their measures. It is clear 
the whole class has forfeited their confidence. ‘They mani- 
fest a high degree of reliance on themselves, clearly under- 
stand what they need, and are determined to have it. There 
is a bold, brave tone about them that is captivating. Dame 
Margery Labkins is reported to have advised Paul Clifford 
as follows: “if you wants what is not your own, Paul, try 
and do without it; and if you cannot do without it, take it 
by insinivation, not bluster. ‘They as swindles does more 
and risks less than they as robs: and if you cheats topping- 
ly you may laugh at the topping cheat.” The advocates of 
the protecting duty system are generally disciples of Mrs. 
Labkins. ‘They will tell you that they have discovered an 
art by which the expenditures of government may be de- 
frayed without cost to the people: that cheap manufactures 
may be supplied to consumers: high wages paid to the 
laborer: remune rating profits to the capitalists, and every 
portion of the country abound in prosperity. This art 
consists in levying high duties on imports: high taxes in 
this form constitute a national blessing. The Home League, 
however, does not participate in this deceitful cant. ‘They 
do not contaminate their souls with any such falsehood, in 
the address we have quoted. The tariff, they see plainly, 
will prove no blessing to the Southern States. ‘They see 
that “imports paid for by cotton” would yield more wealth 
to that section of the Union. They consequently declare 
that protection is due to all. The Southern States have 
received theirs in a mild sky, a favorable climate, and in 
the arrangements of their property: we ask protection in 
the shape of a protective tariff. 
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In reading this address, it sometimes occurs to us that it 
was not designed for circulation in the Southern States. It 
may have been intended for a portion of the people, with 
whose transactions we have become familiar within the 
last few years. Was it designed to awaken the passions of 
the abolitionists and their kindred associations, and to en- 
gage them in favor of a tariff with the hope of removing 
slavery? Is it a pledge to those fanatics of fraternity and 
zeal in the objects they have pursued with so much vio- 
lence? The Home Leaguer is more dangerous and deadly 
than the abolitionist. The one is ready to withdraw your 
slaves: the other bids you keep them, control and cherish 
them, and pay over to him the proceec ds of your and their 
industry. ‘The principles and laws of the Home Leaguer 
convert every owner of slave property, in the Southern 
States, into an overseer for the members of the Home 
League and their connections. 

We propose to make a grave and sober inquiry into the 
propositions of this address. 'T'o our mind they state plainly 
and without disguise the principles on which the protecting 
duty system rests, so far as the argument is directed to the 
Southern portion of the Union. The principle contained 
in the address, is, that Congress may interfere in favor of 
one class of the community, or of one section of the coun- 
try, to countervail the advantages which another class or 
section derives from a favorable climate, a mild sky, or the 
constitutional arrangements of its social system or laws of 
property. 

Congress is invited to check the prosperity of a portion 
of the States by the introduction of new laws. It is re- 
quired to array its legislation so as to counteract the effects 
of an arrangement of the social s system in a portion of the 
union over which system it has no control. Nay, a favor- 
able climate, a mild sky, or an accidental advantage in a 
foreign market, each in its turn, furnish arguments for a 
confiscation of our property. Congress is very bluntly told 
that the South enjoys advantages in the foreign market that 
the North aud West cannot attain. ‘That the South should 
be deprived of the benefits of those markets and forced to 
trade withthem. It is not objected that the Southern States 
have trenched upon the privileges of the other States of the 
Union. 

Their slave property was theirs when the Union was 
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formed, and the leaguers testify that it is constitutionally 
enjoyed. ‘They say, however, that the “hardy yeomanry’ 
look upon these arrangements and advantages as monopo- 
lies. 'This is only toemploy other terms to signify that the 
yeomanry indulge an unlicensed cupidity. ‘That they are 
rapacious of what does not belong to them. ‘The free far- 
mer is made to ask “for a market for his wheat at a price 
equivalent to supporting him as a freeman without seeking 
relief from poor laws or employing slaves to till his lands.” 
We shall not stop to enquire for the authority by which 
the Home leaguer is made the orator for the free farmer. 
To our view he is the worst enemy that the free farmer can 
have. 

We will however treat the argument placed in the mouth 
of the free farmer and mechanic as if they were legitimately 
represented in the League. 

We do not object to the receipt by the farmer and me- 
chanic of all the profit of their industry. We hold their 
right to them so sacred, that we do not recognize any power 
in the federal government as adequate to an interference 
with them. So strongly impressed are we with the para- 
mount claim of these individuals, that we cannot find in 
any well ordered government an authority which can legit- 
imately disturb their right or enjoyment. Society was 
formed to guard and to guarantee the enjoyment of proper- 
ty. The claims of society go no further than to apportion 
the expense incident to the performance of the task of its 
preservation among its members upon equal and just con- 
ditions. When a portion of the people, therefore, declare to 
another that their industry is more productive, their soil 
more favorable, and their products command a readier mar- 
ket, and to equalize their conditions, procure laws to be 
made to heighten the prices of their own industry and pro- 
ductions, we see at once, that they aim to subvert the foun- 
dations of social order, and will end in creating a convul- 
sion in the state. We question if the anti-renters of New 
York or any of the schools of socialists have assailed with 
more directness the rights of property, or have promulgated 
ina more tangible and definite form the agrarian principle, 
than these wealthy capitalists in their address, 

If Congress may interpose to prevent the enjoyment of 
the advantages derived from a favorable climate or a mild 
sky, what is to hinder the same body from appropriating or 
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distributing any other natural advantage? If Congress can 
destroy or divide the results which may accrue from the 
laws adopted by the States in regulating the relations be- 
tween its people. Why may not Congress seize and apply 
the results of any law or institution of the States for the 
good of the whole? If Congress can legitimately deprive 
an Southern people of their beneficial position in controlling 

“preferred product,” or can deprive them of the accidental 
saventiend that the possession of the market for their staple 
affords, why may not any or all profits from such sources be 
subject to the same authority?) Why should one section of 
Union possess natural, social and accidental advantages, and 
another have no equivalent?) Why should there “be any 
natural, or social, or accidental advantages? Why should 
not all freemen equally participate? Is it not a grovelling 
thought to confine the “free farmer” and “hardy yeomanry” 
to fair prices for labor? Why should they labor at all, so 
long as others are maintained in idleness? Why not bring 
all freemen to the same standard ? The Home League, in its 
ruthless assault upon the rights of the Southern people, has 
scattered doctrines that will sink into minds fitted to receive 
them. ‘The times will betray all the signs they have afford- 
ed, if these seeds do not yield a harvest, which the leaguers 
wiil not like to reap. 

Let us test this power of Congress to interfere, by another 
view of the same proposition. Many political economists 
favor the idea, that governments should interfere for the es- 
pecial protection of tne laboring man, against his employer. 
Experience has not shown that persons, holding the posi- 
tions of the Home Leaguers, have been the kindest friends of 
the laborer. On the contrary, it has been found that the 
master and the workmen have interests, frequently in direct 
contradiction. De Tocqueville in his work on America, 





















says ° 





“| have shown in a preceding chapter that aristocracy, expelled 
from political society, has taken refuge in certain departments of pro- 
ductive industry, and has established its sway there under another 
form; this powerfully affects the rate of wages. As a large capital 
s required to embark in the great manufacturing speculations to 

hich I allude, the number of persons who enter upon them is ex- 
ceedingly limited, as their number is small, they can easily concert 
together, and fix the rate of wages as they please. Their workmen 
on the contrary, are exceedingly numerous, and the number of them 
for from time to time, an extraordinary run of 











is always increasing ; 
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business takes place, during which wages are inordinately high, and 
thus attach the surrounding population to the factories. But when 
once men have embraced that time of life. we have already seen 
that they cannot quit it again; because they soon contract habits of 


body and mind, which unfit them for any other sort of toil. These 


men have generally but little education and industry, and but few 
resources 3 they stand therefore almost at the mercy of the master. 
The state of dependence and wretchedness, in which a part of the 
manufacturing population of our time lives, forms an exception to the 
general rule contrary to the state of all the rest of the community ; 
but for this very reason, no circumstance is more important, or more 
deserving the especial consideration of the legislator.” 


The economists to whom we allude, find a remedy for 

these evils in laws, to define the relations between the la- 
borer and the capitalist, so that the number of laborers in a 
particular vocation may be limited ; that the hours of work 
should be determined ; that care and sustenance during pe- 
riods of sickness and in times of stagnation, should be ‘pro- 
vided by the employer ; and that the hope of elevation above 
his class, should be constantly exposed to the workman, to 
stimulate his eflorts. Some of these reculations have been 
adopted in Europe, and are enforced by law. ‘They have 
been received with great reluctance, by the manufacturing 
capitalists, 

The Home Leaguers assume the exclusive guardianship 
of the interests of the laborer in this contest. In his name 
they wage an unrelenting warfare upon the rights of a por 
tion of the Union, with which his own is associated. Sup- 
pose we, too, were to form an alliance with the same class. 
Suppose that we besiege C ongress to fix the hours of work, 
the rates of wages, the number of workmen to bee ‘mployed, 
the care and subsistence to be supplied by the capitalist in 
times of distress. We should certainly display a substan- 
tive relief, in the measures we propose. Would the Home 
Leaguers be found on our side? Would they recognise the 
powers of Congress, to interpose in the adjustme nt of the 
complex and delicate relations, between the proprietors of 
labor and capital? Should we hear from them that labor 
is the great common staple of the country, deserving and 
needing production, and w oul ld they unite with us in provid- 
ing defences to it? We should p srobab ly hear for the first 
tine, from these peeple, that there were rights reserved to 
the States, and that Congress could not violate those rights, 
We should hear, then, the opinion of Gen. Hamilton, as 

ll VOL. 1x.—No. 17. 
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expressed in the Federalist, that “the encouragement of ag 
riculture and manufactures, is an appendage of the domestic 
police of the States.” Above all, we should hear that Con- 
gress could not and ought not to interfere in the relations 
between capital and labor—that where laws are necessary, 
the States alone are competent to make them, and that the 
best system is to leave them to the parties, without legis- 
lation. 

We sometimes meet with speculations like those that fol- 
low, in another class of publications from the Northern 
press. ‘The American slaves must live in the country and 
use up their full proportion of soil. And hence, as we 
know, there are no large towns in slave States, except such 
as are supported by commerce with abroad. More than 
fifteen sixteenths of all the inhabitants of those States, as 
shown by the last census, live on farms. Remember now 
that the slave, whatever his employment, produces less 
and wastes more than the freeman, and add the fact that 
from the nature of his only oceupation, he requires more 
land, and it will be easy to see that if six acres, on the ave- 
rage, are required to support a freeman, who works for him- 
self, a good deal more will be necessary to make food fora 
human being, under the thriftless, i ignorant, and lazy culture 
of a slave. 

It has been said with much apparent truth, that from 
thirty-five to forty in the square mile, is about as large a 
population as slave labor can support. The villeins in Eng 
land began to be freed, when that population attained this 
rate, many hundred years ago. Delaware, where slavery is 
nearly worn out, (the entire number of its slaves being but 
2600,) has an average of but little over thirty-five—and 
those parts of Virginia and Maryland which have approach- 
ed this average, find slave labor unproductive and scarcely 
more than adequate to its own support. Here then we 
have the two extremes. Slavery begins to be a bad _ busi- 
ness for the master, when the country becomes so thickly 
settled, that on the average forty people are living ona 
square mile of land; and when the average reaches one 
hundred and ten, men Jabor whether bond or free, is unable 
to support itself, but is forced to rely in whole or in part, on 
the skill or charity of others. The entire area of the pre- 
sent slave States and territories, counting in Delaware, the 
District of Columbia and the Floridas, is a little less than 
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630,000 square miles. A population of 25,000,000 on this 
area, such as it will be in 1887, gives 40 to the square mile. 
A population of 70 millions, such as it will be in 1926, an 
average to the square mile of 110. 

ti is a startling fact, but we cannot escape from it. In 
1SS7, (forty-three years from the time we are writing) the 
average value of a slave’s labor throughout the South, will 
be little more than adequate to his support: in 1926, less 
than eighty-two years, it will be impossible for slavery to 
subsist except as a burden to the master. ‘The politician, 
who fancifully imagines that a freeman is more apt to be 
fond of hiberty, if cradled in a land of slaves, may mourn 
over so early a downfal of his cherished institution; and 
the abolitionist may, perhaps, doubt whether it is worth 
while to work so hard as he is doing, in the vain imagin- 
ation of hastening what must necessarily come so soon. 
But there is the fact for them to ponder on. Those are 
now living-who will see the last of negro slavery in the 
United States.* 

These conclusions, propounded with so much confidence, 
and solving with such a show of precision the problem of 
our social system, are indeed startling. ‘They open upon 
us a long and dreary prospect of desolation and ruin,—of 
a desolation and ruin which the next generation will reach. 
The historians of the decline of the Roman empire, depict 
scenes not dissimilar, and ascribe them to the same cause 
the presence of slavery. ‘They introduce another figure 
upon them, however, which greatly aggravates their terror. 

The pitiless tax-gatherer is displayed in a murderous con- 
test with an impoverished population. So great was the 
class of those who received, beyond those who were to pay, 
such the enormity of the taxes, that laborers were wanting 
tothe cultivator to till the lands,—fields became deserts, 
and forests grew over the places which had formed the 
abodes of men. ‘The people knew only condemnations, 
proscriptions, exactious—exactions not merely frequent, but 
perpetual, and in exactions, intolerable outrages. We have 
heard that one motive for the introduction of the tariff sys- 
tem was the hope that slavery would be extirpated by it, 
the people would be starved into its abandonment. We 
onfess that the means are entirely adequate to the end, 


* Democratic Review, July, 1844 
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and that we see no retreat from the conclusions of the wri- 
ter we have quoted, if the fiscal action of the federal 
government is employed as it has been. 

We should like to know what the Home Leaguers will 
do for the exhausted, ignorant, and indigent population 
that will then occupy nearly one half of this Union. The 
favorable climate and mild sky will remain to us,—the pre- 
ferred product will be wanting, and the menopoly of an 
African population will be a monopoly of misery and 
want. Is it the policy of the Home Leaguers to leave us 
with nothing but the mild sky? Do they contemplate the 
appropriation of any of those hoards which the superior 
institutions, the constant thrift, and the invigorating climate 
of the Northern and Middle States, shall, by that time, 
have enabled their people to accumulate? Will Congress 
apportion calamities, as it is now called to distribute bless- 
ings? The answer to all this will be, Congress is pow- 
erless for any such objects. Slavery is a domestic in- 
stitution, of which the Southern people have been tena- 
cious. ‘They have permitted no interference, and have dis- 
countenanced all discussion either within or without their 
jurisdiction. The evils it has generated, the States must 
not hope to disperse. Let them be concentrated rather. 
The “free farmer’ and “hardy yeomanry” of the North 
must have none of them. 

The whole statement shows that this federal government 
is limited to objects strictly national,—being separated from 
the contro] of those subjects of domestic cone ern and inter- 
est upon which the growth and development of the States 
ultimately depend. It shows that when it transcends the 
limits imposed upon its authority, it will not fail to dis- 
turb the relations between the States, and work sectional 
injustice. It shows also, the aggravated and crying outrage 
which has been inflicted upon the Southern States, in the 
appropriation by Congress of the advantages (admitted to 
be disproportioned and dearly bought) of their condition, to 
the building up of overgrown capitalists in other sections 
of the Union. 

The Home Leaguer claims that the domestic market 
shall be closed against foreign products, paid for by exports 
of cotton, that they and their friends may sell. the articles 
hey have prepared for the market. ‘The farmer is made to 

1y that he has no wish for slave property, and no desire to 
Ss 
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occupy a poor house, but that he must have a price for his 
wheat sufficient to his support as a freeman. The vendors 
of shoes and shovels are supplied with the same declara- 
tion. Upon being interrogated as to the obstruction in their 
way, they tell us “that free labor requires defence against 
the encroachment of foreign pauper labor, and. the sectional 
preference given to the products of slave labor, so long as 
no market is secured for the products of the free. farmers of 
the North and West.” ‘To the inquiry for the remedy, they 
say “the protection should be ample, positive, not vacilla- 
ting: notuncidental, but special; adequate to the growth 
and security of whatever interest is intended to be protect- 
ed: any shifting, half way, pretended protective policy is 
no policy at all. &t is a fraud on the patriot believer in our 
government.” 

~ We ask ourselves when this course of imposition is to ter- 
minate. ‘he Southern people have been advised to direct 
their attention to the introduction of manufactures. Sup- 
pose that our capital and industry are so employed, and suc- 
cessful results attained. Will the competition between slave 
labor and free labor be diminished? Will the incompatibil- 
ity which has attracted the observation of the Leaguers be 
made less glaring than it now is? Shall we not create a 
foe to our institutions in every rival or competitor we may 
find in the. market? Will we not spread fresh discontents 
and heart-burnings in the land ? Upon what, then, have we 
to depend? A people who tamely consent to submit to in- 
justice and wrong have no security. There is no limit which 
injustice imposes upon itself. ‘The Southern States do not 
stand as equals in the legislation of Congress. A degrading 
condition of dependence and vassalage has already grown 
up. The Home League address is a “bold” attempt to in- 
form us of the humiliation of our condition. When we 
have become accustomed to it, when we can regard these 
“hold views,” withowit emotion, every element that consti- 
tutes the dignity and worth of our people, will be lost. 

We have devoted the more attention to this address from 
the fact that it is a commentary upon the tariff act of 1842, 
by those who were its authors and contrivers. It was 
made by the Home League, and forthe Home League, and 
the opinions of that League upon the act, farnishes an un- 
erring test of its character. 

There is another motive for the examination. 'The Home 

i1* 
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League has spoken boldly and openly. They have not 
sought to “debauch your understanding at the same time 
that they pick your pocket.” ‘The home League does not 
hesitate to admit ‘the sectional injustice of the measure, 
They tell the country that the Southern States possess a 
“prefe erred product” in the markets of manufacturing and 
commercial States,—that this product enables them to pay, 
for articles suitable for the American markets=>—that these 
articles cen be sold more favorab'y to American consumers 
than the Leaguers can afford to prepare and sell them—that 
they wish a law to prevent those Southern people from so 
doing. That a tariff affording diréct, special, and ample pro- 
tection will be sufficient for this :purpose,—that such a tar- 
iff was passed in 1842, and that it will be their aim to guard 
it against repeal. You see that this League have no hesi- 
tation in declaring precisely their wants. 

Long before the conclusions so directly declared by the 
League, and which follow so evenly their promises, are 
reached by the common advocates of the protecting duty 
system, you are either informed that goods will be c heapen- 
ed to the consumer, or that the gréat object of the act is to 
promote a reciprocal and equal commerce with foreign na- 
tions. You are probably informed of the tariffs maintained 
abroad, and the levies made by the governments of Europe 
upon such of their citizens, as consume American produc- 
tions, and the inference is that we should burthen an. Amer- 
can consumer of European products, as if in emulation. 

Nothing can be more inconsistent than the devices that 
the advocates of this system employ to hide its deformity. 
If the home market is of such overweaning importance, 
and it is incumbent on Congress to make it secure for the 
manufacturer, what room is there for a reciprocal and equal 
commerce with foreign nations? It-is clear, if we give the 
home market to the manufacturer, we have nothing to offer 
to the foreigner for the privilege of free trade. We cannot 
have unrestricted intercourse and prohibitory regulations 
at once. So, too, if high duties have the tendency to re- 
duce the price, by introducing new competitors, the manu- 
facturers have no desire for them. Their complaint now 
is, that the prices are inadequate and competition ruinous. 
Their cabalistic declaration is “that the old world seems 
going generally into a state of liquidation, and there is 
scarcely an article we produce or manufacture which can- 
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not or may not be produced in some foreign country, at a 
less price than we produce it here. It may be, then, fairly 
concluded that the pretences for a tariff, derived from the 
state of Haropean fegislation, are mere subterfuges,—that 
there is no Sincerity in the argument, as there is no sound- 
ness in the conclusion, to tax our own people because the 
rulers of other-countries burden their subjects. It is ad- 
mitted that the people of Europe will exchange two or three 
times as much of their labor as we are willing to give of 
ours. "The falsehood of these pretences was made manifest 
by the conduct of the Senate of the United States upon the 
reciprocity treaty, negotiated by Mr. Wheaton with the Zoll 
Verein: a treaty just and equal in all its parts,—a treaty 
introducing an epoch in the commercial relations of the 
countries,—a treaty fraught with incalculable good to the 
agricultural portion of the American people. Yet this treaty, 
so just and equal, and so advantageous to the largest por- 
tion of our people, was sacrificed to the mandate of the 
manufacturer. ‘The Home League address contains a stern 
reprimand to those who maintain any inclination for any 
such policy. With its characteristic boldness, the League 
tramples upon the artifices of its friends. It orders them, 
with the utmost haughtiness, to build barriers to fence out 
foreign nations from any participation in the home market. 
lf every nation of the earth were to prostrate their custom- 
houses, the Home Leaguer would call ‘for the erection of 
more on our coasts. Free trade would render the labor of 
mankind more productive and efficient; it would spread 
and diffse the comforts of life; it would promote peace 
and civilization. The Home Leaguer concludes the labor 
of the world is too productive. He cannot compete with it 
now. ‘Ten vears of monopoly of the home market will 
make him rich,—it will be time, then, to consider the ques- 
tions of peace and civilization. He calls aloud upon Con- 
gress to make this government “a protective government,’ 
Give us no “half-way measures,” he screeches,—we want 
no “incidental protection.” © The protection that is for reve 
nue merely is a mockery; the free trade doctrine of open 
ports and unrestricted intercourse with foreign nations, and 
of reciprocal treaties, he detests and repudiates. It cannot 
be doubted that the énds of government were nearly ful- 
filled to the eyes of the Home League by the tariff act of 
1842, 
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The hypocritical professions of the League, in favor of 
the mechanic and farmer, deserve some notice. -'They are 
so fully exposed by a statesman of the palmy days of Vir- 
ginia, that we shall content ourselves with extracting his 
answer to the same profession, when it was made twenty: 


five years ago: 

“Jt is said that protecting duties, by their derangement of fair 
nges, will be a bounty to starving and destitute manufacturers. 
! shall not stop to inquire into the power of Congress to provide for 
the poor of all occupations: nor to display the iniquity of taxing the 
poor of all other occupations to raise bounties for the poor of one 
nor to enforce a parallel between such.a latv,.and one for taxing dis- 
senters, as they are called, to raise bounties fur the poor of the 
Church of England: nor to press the existing similitude of these 
dissenters being taxed in England, to raise bounties for the Episco- 
who more nearly resemble those who will get the protect- 

As consumers must pay these bounties, and as a 


exchan 
} 
| 


lergy, 


majority of consumers are poor, it follows, that if additional wages 
could have been bestowed upon the workmen in manufactories, by 
in impost on censumptions, it would have still diminished the com- 
forts of more poor,men than it would have relieved. And this ob- 
sefvation derives additional force from the faet, that whilst our 
uctories are young and their fabrics coarse, they will be chief 
Our capitalists, so 


manu 
ly consumed. by the poorest classes in society. 
vell skilled fn figures, may therefore very easily discover that their 
project is on the debit side in the account of benevolence Their 
poor workmen, like other poor people, are consumers themselves, 
ind a tariff to bestow bounties by a general monopoly will reach and 
tax them, with the exception of the solitary article manufactured by 
“But the system must encounter a still more formidable fact. It 
must meet and destroy a principle sounder than itself, before it can 
fulfil its promise to enhance the wagesof the workmen. The wages 
of labor are not settled by law but by Grcumstances ever which law 
n possess but a very feeble and transient influence. As the level 

f wages among laboring occupations had been séttled previously 
to protecting duty laws, the circumstances by which it had been et- 
ected are too stubborn to be suddenly subverted: otherwise, when 
filty or an hundred per centum had been added .to the price of a 
nulacture by law, the same addition would have been made by 

o the wages of their workmen. We know that this Is 

' case. Even a struggle for the bounty seldom ensues be- 
tween the employers and their workmen, and it was never seen that 
he workmen have gotten all. Now, all could not possibly be more 
ian sufficient to reimburse the workmen for the loss they sustain 
nereased expense of government, and by the additional price 
just pay for the articles they consume but do not fabricate: 
‘the employers get any part Of the bounty, the labor of the 
n will net go so far in previding them with subsistence as it 


me 
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would have gone had not the price of consumptions been enhanced 
by protecting duties 

“The must favorable operation of the protecting duty system, as 
to the workmen, is that the whole body of consumers in the commu- 
nity, including themselves, will be taxed to raise a great annual 
bounty: that this will augment the expenses of government, of 
which they must bear a share: that this bounty may draw an abun- 
dance of workmen to the market: that this abundance will certainly 
reduce their wages lower, comparatively, with the expense of sub- 
sistence, than when there was a scarcity of workmen: and that the 
bounty will infallibly settle in the pockets of their employers. Thus 
the system eventuates, as all other exclusive privilege projects, in an 
absolute conspiracy avainst the interest of labor, by inflicting on it 
an additional burden, precisely of the same character and etlect as 
if the sum paid to employers had been added to the salaries of offi- 
cers of the government, or given as a bounty to any two or three 
hundred by name.” 

The free mechanic, the artificer of shoes and shovels, it 
is very clear, is not the beneficiary of this system. We 
have the testimony of the Home League that the tariff act 
of 1812 is a very well digested measure. ‘The interest of 
the free farmer, doubtless, was regarded with the utmost 
scrupulosity. None can question the provident concern of 
this disinterested association. In order that the free farmer 
may see the consideration his interests have received from 
these self constituted guardians, and how far it is safe to 
confide the welfare of the cultivator of the soil to the legis- 
lation of the League, we have attached two tables, one 
showing the prices of flour, and the other of cotton, in the 
New-York and Liverpool markets : 
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The conclusions derived from this investigation, come 
then to this. That the federal government, the fruit of the 
counsel and toil of the fathers of their country, springing 
from the consent of independent and sovereign States, 
and designed to secure the blessings of liberty to countless 
generations, within sixty years of its adoption, has finished 
its course as a cunning and well managed machine for trans- 
ferring the money from the pockets of the mass of the 
American people, into the hands of an active and organized 
association of capitalists. 

Was this the entertainment, to which those venerable pa- 
triots who formed the constitution invited their posterity ? 

The federal government proceeds from a compact to 
which the States are parties. Its powers are enumerated, 
and its duties limited. The rights reserved to the States form 
a part of the constitution, and as the federal government is 
enjoined by that instrument, to observe and to respect them, 
the constitution of the United States is as much violated 
by the assumption on the part of the federal government of 
a power not granted, as by an usurpation of the States of the 
powers they surrendered. 

The objects of the federal government are few, though 
important in their character. ‘To conduct the foreign rela- 
tions of the country, and to guard the States from the 
hostile measures of each other, and the citizens of one, from 
the passionate and prejudiced action of the legislatures and 
tribunals of the others, constitute the ends for which it 
was established. 

Those functions of government, that concern men in their 
personal, social, and domestic relations, were withheld by 
the states. The protection of life, personal freedom, pro- 
perty and religion, from attacks—the establishment of the 
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members of society in their relative positions—the care of 
the education of youth—the instruction of adults for trades 
and professions, and the development of the faculties which 
constitute the distinction of their human nature, and by 
which they reach the highest perfection—depend entirely 
upon the States. ‘The people of the States have in various 
instances, imposed restrictions upon their governments. 
Preserving a republican form, they might have left them 
without restriction. ‘The people of the several States have 
preserved the trial by jury, the habeas corpus act,a free press, 
the confronting of the accused with the witnesses against 
him. ‘There is no question, but that they could have intro- 
duced the inquisition and the rack, and proscribed science 
and learning. What hinders the adoption of socialism, po- 
lygamy, reliyious and political tests ? What but the virtue 
and intelligence of the people of the States? the constitu- 
tion of the United States contains no clause, to guarantee 
the people against themselves. ‘The very enumeration of 
their powers, shows the extent of their supremacy. Such 
an employment of them, would have violated no compact. 
When the States come to act in those affairs in which the 
other States or their citizens might be implicated, they find 
themselves subject to the most jealous and rigid restraints, 
They may not make treaties or form alliances, maintain ar- 
mies or ships, lay duties, coin money, change the legal ten- 
der or impair the obligations of contracts. So anxiously 
did the States provide against causes of difficulty or embar- 
rassment, that some acts are prohibited to the States, which 
in most cases would have effected the citizen of the State 
exclusively. Yet the laws were obnoxious to objections and 
the power to pass them might have been employed to op- 
press the resident foreigner or citizen of another State, and 
hence the power was abandoned. 

The power to pass ex post facto laws and bills of attain- 
der, are of this description. ‘The nice discrimination em- 
ployed in framing the prohibitions, so as not to impair the 
power of the States, over subjects of municipal regulation, 
is striking. ‘The States may divest vested rights, or abolish 
or change the tenures by which property is held. ‘They can 
not impair a contract. In preperty within the State, the 
citizens of the States are entrusted almost exclusively; in 
contracts strangers may have a most impartial concern, and 
their rights are not subject to State control. It is on this 
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distinction, that manufactures and agriculture are not men- 
tioned in the constitution, and commerce is so carefully con- 
fided to the federal government. ‘The regulations concern- 
ing the former, are so obviously of a municipal character, 
to frame them Congress would be so distressingly involved 
in concerns of a local and partial character, that we cannot 
doubt, that the omission was deliberate and considered. 
We have seen that General Hamilton classes acts for their 
encouragement, among the “appendages of the police of the 
States ox and in the same work, he says, “exorbitant duties 
on imported articles, tend to render other classes of the com- 
munity tributary in an improper degree to the manufactu- 
ring classes. ‘They would be attended with inequality be- 
tween the manufacturing and non-manufacturing States.” 
The federal government was clothed with no powers of do- 
mestic police, or municipal regulation. It can take no pro- 
perty, except for the public use, and with an adequate com- 
pensation to the owner. Its rule for imposing direct taxes, 
is fixed. 

It is permitted to impose duties and to regulate conmerce. 
The same instrument prohibits it to grant any preference 
between the parts of the different States, and enjoins that 
duties shall be uniform. Were these precautions intended 
to secure a nominal equality? Do they imply a mere show 
of justice, where the spirit is wanting ? 'The words obviously 
embrace every section of the Union. They clearly import, 
that in all revenue and commercial regulations, the States 
shall maintain their primitive equality, —equality not to 
be measured by the aggregate results of the government, 
equi ality to be attained, not by weighing the advantages of 
soil, climate, and position—but that. no discriminations shall 
be introduced, which will lift one State above another. The 
notion that this taxing power could be employed to control 
the property of the country, disturb the natural laws for its 
employment, regulate the wages of labor and prices of pro- 
perty, countervail the advantages that one part of the coun- 
try may choose to attribute to another of soil or institutions, 
strikes at the foundations upon which our constitution rests, 
and tends to the destruction of our republican system. 

The early practice of the government of the United 
States, conformed to the views we have taken. The tariff 
acts adopted during the first administrations, contain apolo- 
gies to the people for a resort to taxation. ‘They were de- 


o 
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signed to pay the debts of the Union, and the money in 
most cases was specifically appropriated, and the act limited 
in its duration. The title of the first act, was in these 
words. ‘Whereas it is necessary for the support of govern- 
ment, for the discharge of the debts of the United States, 
and the encouragement and protection of manufactures, that 
duties be levied on goods, wares and merchandize.” Under 
this act, duties to the amount of above $1,000,000 were 
levied. ‘The average rate of duty, was seven and one half 
percent. ‘This was what was understood at that time, by 
the encouragement of manufactures in a revenue act. The 
Home Leaguers in their act of 1842, have scarcely an article 
taxed as low as the highest rate of duty imposed in the act 
of 1789. Ad valorem duties of 5, 10 and 15 per cent. for 
the greatest number of articles in the lowest class, distin- 
guish the revenue acts of the first administration from all 
others. ‘There was a special act for the assessment of du- 
ties on a class of articles, to provide for the support of the 
public credit. The articles are spirits, wines, molasses, 
sugar, coffee, tea, and articles of the like kind. 

The report of General Hamilton, will show upon what 
principles these duties were imposed. ‘They are the reverse 
of those, that enter into the system of the Home League. 
The Secretary conceives that it will be sound policy to carry 
the duties upon articles of this kind, as high as will be con- 
sistent with the practicability of a safe collection. This 
will lessen the necessity both of having recourse to direct 
taxation, and of accumulating duties, when they would be 
more Inconvenient to trade, and upon objects which are 
more to be regarded as necessaries of life. That the articles 
which have been enumerated will, better than most others, 
bear high duties, can hardly bea question. ‘They are all of 
them in reality luxuries,—the greater part foreign luxuries. 
Some of them, in the excess in which they are used, are per- 
nicious luxuries, and there is perhaps none of them which is 
not consumed in so great abundance as may justly denomi- 
nate it a source of national extravagance and impoverish- 
ment. 

The consumption of ardent spirits particularly, no doubt, 
very much on account of the cheapness, is carried to an 
extreme which is truly to be regretted, as well in regard to 
health and morals, as to the economy of the community." 

* Report of Alexander Hamilton on public credit, July, 1790 
12 VOL. 1x.—-No. 17. 
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The reports of Hamilton and Gallatin, while they respec- 
tively filled the office of Secretary of the Treasury, show 
that four-fifths of the goods subject to ad valorem duties, 
were entered at the lowest rate of duty, and not one hun- 
dredth part came in under a duty, reaching as high as 20 
per centum. ‘They show also, that far the largest propor- 
tion of the revenue, was derived from the specific duties 
levied on the articles mentioned in the extract, we have 
taken from the Seeretary’s report. ‘The system of that day, 
was to tax luxuries high, and impose but a moderate sum 
upon the consumption of necessaries or mere conveniences. 
it may be well to see, how the business of the country was 
earried on, under this system. 

In 1790, population was at 3,921,326 

In 1800, - - 5,319,762 

In 1810, - - 7,239,903 

The tonnage of American vessels : 

1791, - - - 502,146 

1797, . - $76,912 

1803, - 949,147 

1809, - - - 1,350,281 

The exports from the United States: 

Domestic growth, 
1791, : $19,012,041 
1797, - 56,850,206 
1804, - 77,699,074 - 41,467,477 
1807, . 108,343,150 . 4S, 699,692 


The receipts of moneys from the sales of publie lands, 
for the year 1S08, - - - $655,821 


The public revenues and expenditures : 
Net income Expend. 

1791, $4,309,473 3,797,436 
1797, 5 8,625,887 
1802, - 2,438,23:! 12,273,376 
L807. - 5,845.52: 11,292,292 
The public debt : 91, 875,169,974 
80,934,023 
1802, - 78,754,568 
1809, - 56,732,379 
[t will, then, be seen that the public debt was in a course 
of rapidsettlement. We have the most satisfactory account, 
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during the same period, of the progress of agriculture and 
manufactures. ‘The prosperity of the former, during this 
period, is acknowledged. The growth of the latter was 
equaliy satisfactory. General Hamilton, in his report on 
manufactures, in 1791, makes the following statement : 


“To all arguments,’ he says, “which are brought to evince the im- 
practicability of success in manufacturing establishments in the Uni- 
ted States, it might have been a sufficient answer to have referred to 
the experience of what has been already done. It is certain that 
several important branches have grown up and flourished, with a ra- 
pidity which surprises, affording an encouraging assurance of suc- 
cess in future attempts.” 


He then enumerates manufactures of skins, iron, wool, 
flax and hemp, brick and tiles, ardent spirits, paper, hats, re- 
fined sugar, oils, copper and brass, tinwares, carriages, snuff, 
powder, starch and hair powder and lampblack. He pro- 
ceeds : 

“Besides manufactories of these articles, which are carried on as 
regular trades, and have attained to a considerable degree of maturity, 
there is a vast scene of household manufacturing, which contributes 
more largely to the supply of the community than could be imagined, 
without having made it an object of particular inquiry. This ob- 
servation is the pleasing result of the investigation to which the sub- 
ject of this report has led, and is applicable as well to the Southern 
as to the Middle and Northern States. Great quantities of coarse 
cloths, coatings, serges and flannels, linsey wolseys, hosiery of wool, 
cotton and thread, coarse fustians, jeans and muslins, checked and 
striped cotton and linen goods, bed ticks, coverlets, and counterpanes, 
tow linens, coarse shirtings, sheetings, towelling and table linen, and 
various mixtures of wool and cotton, and of cotton and flax, are made 
in the household way to an extent not only sufficient for the supply 
of the families in which they are made, but for sale, and even, in some 
cases, for exportation.” 


In the speech of Mr. Smith, of South Carolina, upon the 
commercial restrictions proposed by Mr. Madison in 1794, 
we find the statement, that “it is agreed on all hands that 
our great national interests, our population, agriculture, com- 
merce and navigation, are in a thriving and progressive 
state, advancing faster than was expected, and as fast as can 
be reasonably desired.” After examining the condition of 
agriculture and navigation, he adds, “of the increase of our 
manufactures we have no precise standard, but those who 
attend most to the subject entertain no doubt that they are 
progressive.” The proof, however, that such was the fact, is 
hown by a report of Mr. Gallatin, in 1810, who estimated 
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the annual product at $120,000,000 ; an estimate that was 
confirmed by the reports of the Marshals, who were employ- 
ed to take the census and to enquire of the several manufac- 
turing establishments and of the manufacturers of the United 
States." The legislation of those times, shows what was 
meant by protection to manufactures. It consisted in low 
duties imposed for revenue—an economical administra- 
tion and rigid accountability—equal laws and justice to 
all. he great interests of the country, during this period, 
engaged in no contests with each other for mutual spolia- 
tion ; they maintained the most harmonious and friendly 
relations. Each was contented withits own. The absence 
of all selfishness in the legislation of Congress, is manifest. 

The resolution under which Gen. Hamilton made his 
report on manufactures, directed a return of plans confor- 
mable to the recommendations of the President, in his 
speech to both houses of Congress, “for the encouragement 
and promotion of such manufactories as will tend to ren- 
der the United States independent of other nations for 
ESSENTIAL, particularly MILITARY supplies.” The inqui- 
ry was prompted by a solicitude for the common defence. 
The report very elaborately defends the policy of applying 
a portion of the industry of the nation to manufactories, 
and of the propriety of aids from Congress to persons so 
engaged. ‘lhe constitutional law embodied in the report 
has been much discussed, and a pointed rebuke of a portion 
of the opinions is contained in the celebrated Resolutions 
and Report of Mr. Madison, in the Virginia Legislature of 
1798 and 99. The scale of duties it proposed excited but 
little remark. ‘The whole scheme of protection was so 
moderate and so carefully contrived as to infringe no reve- 
nue principle or to occasion no injustice, that no complaint 
was uttered against it. ‘The change of an article from one 
scale of duty to another, that it might find its proper class— 
the addition of from 2} to 5 per ct. ~ of duty —constitutes the 
sum of the measures that he was disposed to adopt. A 
Home Leaguer would regard the practical application of 
the principles of Gen. Hamilton, by himself, with supreme 
scorn. So Mr. Jefferson in his report on commercial re- 
strictions, and on the policy of retaliatory measures to dis: 

* The Marshals reported the value of the manufactures at $127,694,602. 
Mr. Coxe, who made up the reports of the census-takers, shows that, allow- 
ing for short and insufficient returns, the amount was $172,762,676, 
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embarrass our commerce, bears testimony to the superiority 
of a system of free trade. The ideas of freedom were 
uppermost in his mind, and directed his recommendations. 
It is gratifying to read the debates on his report, and to ob- 
serve the predominance of broad and well developed princi- 
ples among statesmen of that day, and the consummate 
skill with which they were applied. Fisher Ames said 
there, what has been repeated often since, 

“That the whole theory of balances of trade, of helping it by re- 
straint and protecting it by systems of prohibition and restriction 
against foreign nations, as well as the remedy for credit, are among 
the exploded dogmas which are equally refuted by the maxims of 
science and the authority of time. Many such topics have been ad- 
vanced, which were known to exist as prejudices, but were not ex- 
pected as arguments. It seems to be believed, that the liberty of 
commerce is of some value. Although there are restrictions on one 
side, there will be some liberty left: counter restrictions, by dimin- 
ishing that liberty, are, in their nature, aggravations and not reme- 
dies. We complain of the British restrictions as of a millstone: 
our own system will be another; so that our trade may hope-to be 
situated between the upper and the nether millstone. On the whole,” 
he adds, “the resolutions contain two great principles,—to control 
trade by law, instead of leaving it to the better management of the 
merchants; and the principle of a sumtuary law. To play the 
tyrant in the counting house and in direeting the expenses of our 
‘itizens, are employments equally unworthy of discussion,” 

The first twenty-five years of the history of our Union, 
is a subject upon which an American patriot can repose 
with almost unmixed pleasure. There occurred errors of 
administration, and in specific measures of public policy. 
The tone of thought and of act was elevated and patriotic. 
The country was proud of itself, and had a high confidence 
in what it was able to perform ; its pride might have had a 
foundation. It was nobly employed in realising its promis¢ 
and developing its powers. In these latter times, there is a 
much larger intermixture of national vanity in the public 
sentiment, which is without a foundation. We have ten 
centuries of improvement to display, before we have any 
right to call upon foreign nations to behold and admire us. 
The counsels of those early times were guided by Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Adams, Hamilton, Madison, Ames, Galla- 
tin, Monroe. ‘he courts were filled by Jay, Ellsworth, 
Marshall, Kent, Parsons, Pendleton. ‘The country was re- 
presented abroad by Morris, Pinckney, Livingston, King. 
To supply the places that these patriots might leave vacant, 


12° 
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Clinton, Crawford, Calhoun, Clay, Lowndes, Pinckney, Sto- 
ry, Spencer, Randolph, Roane, Gaston and Webster had 
afforded promise. ‘The national character was well expres- 
sed in the answer of Pinckney to the French Directory,— 
“millions for defence, not a cent for tribute.” The national 
anthems (the products of those times) express the exulta- 
tion and triumph of the people at the prospects before them, 

We make a passage to the year 1820, when the dawn of 
another policy arose upon the country, the fruits of which 
we are now gathering. 

The protective system may be regarded as a part of the 
policy of the country since 1320, though its confirmation 
as such can hardly be said to have taken place till 1924, 
The duties of 1816 were high, but they were imposed with 
reference to the revenue wants of the country, and were 
temporary in their character. They indicated a friendly 
and favorable temper to manufactures, but they do not in- 
corporate any terms of surrender of the government to 
their control, nor any recognition of “demands” such as 
they now present. We propose now to furnish some of 
the details, such as were afforded, of the progress of the 
country during the period of the policy of low duties. 

In 1820, population. was - - 9,600,000 
In 1840, 66 - - 14,209,000 


The net revenue from imports in 
1820, $15,155,418 
1821. 21,219,116 
1823, 17,717,836 
1825, 25,387,904 
1830. 30,312,851 
The national tonnage in 
1821, _ - - - $04,947 
1825, - - - 960,366 
1830, - : 971,760 
1835, - - - - 1,400,000 
1841, - - - 1,634,156 


The exports, including as well foreign merchandise as 
domestic produce,— 


Dom. produce. 
1821, : 64,974,382 13.671,874 
1825, - 99,535,000 66,944,000 
1830, . 73,843,000 59,462,000 
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1835, 121,693,000 101,189,000 
1838, - 108,486,000 96,000.000 
1842, - 104,691,000 92,969,000 
1845, - 99,688,482 83,240,000 


Exports of manufactures,— 
1821, 2,752,631 | 1835, 7,694,000 
1830, 5,320,980 1840, 9,873,000 


Productions of cotton—from 
Pounds. Price. 
1820 to 1826, 555,000,000 $234,675.000 
1827 to 1833, 530,000,000 263.387 000 
1833 to 1840, ,777,000,000 487,117,000 
Tobacco crop Rice crop. 
1820 to 1826, $43,441 000 $13,441,000 
1827 to 1833, 39,963,000 16,408,000 
1834 to 1840, 57,309,000 15,314,000 


During some nine or ten years of the last period, the 
policy of taxing necessaries, and exempting luxuries from 
duties, was adopted. ‘This was the reverse of the policy of 
Washington. Under the acts of 1832 and 33, wines, silks, 
teas, coffee, linens, and worsted goods, were admitted under 
very low duties, or free; while coarse woollens, iron in its 
different forms, and coarse cottons, were taxed at a rate of 


50 perct. The tables we have already cited, show that the 
prices of flour and cotton, during the last three years, have 
been at the lowest point of depression. We attach, in a 
note,* a portion of the speech of Mr. Lewis, which demon- 


* “If any other proof is required to establish the greater prosperity of 
the manufacturing than the agricultural interests, the following facts, draw 
from the census tables, are conclusive 
The number of persons engaged in agriculture in 1840, 

was 3,717,756 
The value of agricultural products, - - $794,453,071 00 
Products of the labor of each individual employed in 

agriculture, - - - - . - #213 71 
The number of persons engaged in manufactures the 

same year, was - - - - - 791,545 
The value of manufacturing products, - - $395,882,615 00 
Products of the labor of each individual, - - $500 14 

Showing conclusively, Mr. Chairman, that while the manufacturers ar 
asking the agriculturists to be taxed for their benefit, the labor of one manu- 
facturer is worth $72 72 more than ¢wo farmers. [Here a gentleman from 
Pennsylvania asked Mr. L. if he had made any allowance for the cost of 
material, and the price of machinery.] Mr L. remarked, that he would 
answer the question by giving another table, which would clinch the nail 
on those points, 
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strates the condition of the manufacturing interest in com. 
parison with the agricultural, and in what manner the one 
has been depreciated for the benefit of the other. 

The facts we have exhibited enable us to attain the fol- 
lowing results. That a system of low duties is congenial 
to the prosperity of every American interest: that agricul- 
ture, commerce and navigation crowned the hopes of indus- 


By the census tables, the same year, the amount of capital employed in 

agriculture was - - - - - $1,500,000,000 00 
The product of the capital so employed, independent of 

laber, was - - - - - - 794,453,071 00 
Being a product of each hundred dollars of agricultural 

capital, of - - - - - + 
"he amount of capital engaged in manufactures was $267,726,579 00 
he product ef the ay ital « my} loved, independent of la- 

bor, was - - - - - - 395,882,615 00 
seing a product of each hundred dollars of manufactur- 

ing capital, of - - - - 147 86 

The result of both these tables is, that a laborer engaged in agriculture 
with a capital of $500, the product of his year’s labor and capital* would 
be - - - - - - - - $474 81 
A laborer engaged in manufactures, with a capital of $500, the 

product of his year’s labor and capital would be : 1.239 4 
Deduct from this the product of agricultural! labor and capital, 
as above, - - 7. - - » 174 Sl 


52 2 


a“ & 


it shows a difference in favor of manufacturing labor and capi- 
|. over agricultural, of . is ‘ ‘. $764 62 
Being almost three to one, 
Now, Mr. Chairman, capiTat and LaBor are the only ELEMENTS Of PRo- 
and, from a coinparison of both of these elements, drawn from a 
vhich cannot be questioned, the result is that ONE MAN, with a capi 
VE HUNDRED DOLLARS, performing manufacturing labor, makes $289 
2E than TWO MEN, With a CAPITAL Of ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS, per- 
AGRICULTURAL LABOR. 
id yet, sir, in the face of all these facts, we are again called upon by 
bill, not merely to increase, but to perpetuate this inequality. Where 
\is system to stop? Are these heavy exactions to last forever ? When 
will mannfacturers stand alone, and chew their own food? Wher 
| they realize the promises, so long given, to cheapen goods even below 
the foreign market ? Certainly not under a continuance of high duties,— 
yr the avowed object of duties is to prevent manufactures from reaching 
veir cheapest point. We have submitted to this system for more that 
wenty-six years, and yet the manufacturers are as intent on imposing du- 
ties as they were in L816, and infinitely more insolent in demanding them. 
Then they came cap in hand, and asked as a favor what they now claim as 
!, Then they promised, if protected for awhile, they would be able 
» furnish goods cheaper than they could be imported from abroad. Now 
ifter twenty- rs of protection, without showing that a single article 
has reache noint when it can dispense with the further aid of high 
{ upon, by the imposition of still higher duties, to give 
e of this wicked policy.” 
n the South, and shows that our labor, under its bur 
bor in any part of the United States 
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try and enterprise, so long as they were not loaded with 
burdens; that though taxes were low, revenue abounded, 
and manufactures experienced a rapid and healthy growth : 
that since the abandonment of that system, until the re- 
duction of duties in the compromise act, navigation and 
commerce have languished: that the revenue has been 
unsteady and fluctuating, reaching at one time to thirty 
millions, and receding to ten, and showing frequent vicissi- 
tudes: that manufacturers have made but a moderate ad- 
vance to the command of a foreign market, but have been 
pampered and petted to the sacrifice of the other national 
interests : that with high duties for near thirty years, and 
during some years sustained by prohibitions, they now pro- 
fess a total inability to sustain a competition, with advantages 
calculated to be worth from 30 to 40 per centum on the 
value. We find that agriculture has afforded better returns 
when duties have been in a state of reduction ; and that the 
tariff act of 1842 has operated with peculiar severity upon 
all concerned in it. Its effect on cotton, the Home Leaguers 
anticipated. ‘The argument we have granted proves this. 
They have dealt with the “free farmers” as with Ishmae- 
lites. These fruits of the policy of administering the gov- 
ment for the good of the sensualist and prodigal, have been 
shown in the experience of the country since 1834. ‘The 
public debt, so far as the federal government is a party to 
it, has been paid: the States owe $200,000,000. We have 
had repudiation, State discredit, a voluntary bankrupt law, 
a general suspension of specie payment on the part of the 
banks, church burnings, church divisions, riots, defalcations 
of public officers, mysteries of iniquity in elections, a sprink- 
ling of insurrections. Of our public officers it is not neces- 
sary to speak, nor shall we make invidious comparisons 
between them and those we have mentioned. We suppose 
the whole difference in the periods may be fully shown, by 
comparing the sentiment of “Hail Columbia” or “the Star 
Spangled Banner” with “Jim Crow” or “Old Dan Tucker.” 

How much of this change in the aspect of the nation may 
be attributed to the rapacity, injustice and selfishness dis- 
played in this legislation; how much has originated in the 
stimulants applied to the most ardent appetites of those who 
occupy high stations in society ; stimulants applied by the 
leading men of the State and greedily swallowed by those to 
whom they were offered,—wwe shall not undertake to decide. 
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The result shows, “La fiévre de l’or agite et consume le 
peuple. La science de les gouverner, science toute morale, 
se perd, et l'art matériel d’administer lui succéde aux depens 
de ce qui constitue la stabilité, la vigeur, et la felicité réelle 
del’empire. Les finances, transformes en un vil agiotoge le 
commerce, les manufactures les armées deviennent toute la 
politique parceque l’argent est tout le bonheur d’état.” 

We propose, now, to examine for a moment the com- 
plaints of the Home Leaguers, of the laws in existence 
when their agitation commenced. ‘The compromise act 
was a boon to the manufactures. Five years, during which 
exorbitant duties were to be levied, were afforded to them to 
secure their establishments on a firm foundation. Mr. Hud- 
son of Massachusetts, an authority with the Leaguers, gives 
the following account of the operation of that act. 

“By the act of 1832 and 1833, woollens paid a duty of 50 per cent 
ad valorem ; and though the duties on sugar, iron in its various forms 
and cottons, were mostly specific, they would not on an average vary 
materially from the same rate of 50 per cent.” 


The duties on articles paying 50 per ct., would be reduced 
under the compromise act as follows: 
From December, 1833, to December, 1835, 47 per ct. 
si a: 1835, “ . 1837, 44 “ 
. 1S37, “ . 1839, 41 
” 1839, “ + 1841, 38 “ 
° 1841, “ June 30, 1842, 29 * 


The Home Leaguers secured their bill in July, 1842, so 
that, on the articles of woollens, iron, cottons and sugar, the 
“protection” was never less than would arise from a duty of 
29 per cent., and but for six months at that rate. Previously 
they were protected by duties ranging from 38 to 50 per ct. 
Yet, as early as 1841, the country was stunned with their 
clamors, at the distress which had followed as a consequence 
of the absence of protective duties. The statistical tables 
shows that, for several years prior to 1842, the country was 
recovering from the libertine spirit it had indulged in 1835, 
6 and 7, and after in 1839. There is manifest a spirit of 
economy and a curtailment of the use of foreign luxuries. 
The trade of the United States during the year 1841, was 
sound and healthy, and there is no indication in either of the 
years 1840, 41, or 42, that the reduction of duties under the 
compromise act had operated prejudicially to any American 
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terest. ‘The proof shows that this association was establish- 
ed to take advantage of the relaxed condition of the public 
mind, which followed the revulsions in the political and 
commercial state of the country. That it has assumed to 
represent the American public, and to prefer demands in its 
name; demands, the allowance of which subjects that pub- 
lic to imposition and injustice. ‘That it has extorted by its 
outcries an act which violates the solemn pledges which, 
nine years before, had been given that this system of injus- 
tice should terminate. It has spread principles subversive 
of social order and at war with the constitution. Its pro- 
fessions and name furnish another proof that the arts of the 
crafty and designing are at all times the same. A monopo- 
list, in the times of Elizabeth, acquired the privilege of the 
whole “traffic trade and merchandize” in playing cards, that 
the Queen’s subjects being “able men to exercise husbandry 
might apply themselves thereunto.” Upon which Lord 
Coke observes, “Quod privilegia que re vera sunt in preju- 
dicium reipublicz magis tamen speciosa frentispicia et boni 
publici preetextum quam bone et legales concessiones pre- 
textu liciti non debet admitti illicetum.” 

The Home League, in their address, assert a right for the 
free farmer and free mechanic to a compensation for his 
labor commensurate with the wants of their family to a 
comfortable support. We feel quite as great an interest, as 
this association, in assuring to every citizen the possession 
of independence and comfort. ‘The first step to the accom- 
plishment of this end, is to confirm his freedom and to dis- 
charge his industry from the fetters by which it is bound. 
We look into the history of Europe, and find that when its 
society was composed of a few thousand of the privileged, 
with their dependents and vassals, the reign of restriction 
was universal. ‘The sea was an open field for piracy, the 
land for plunder. France made her first progress in im- 
provement when her monarchs opened the highways, and 
constrained the lords of Montmorency and Courcy to suffer 
traders to pass without an exaction. The English Edward 
granted the best protection to his subjects, when he facilita- 
ted the entry of foreign merchants into his kingdom, and 
inspired them with confidence in his courts. During ages 
the country was closed against the city : impositions in the 
shape of pontage, lostage, stallage, passage, and other inven- 
tions of injustice, impeded the progress of the trader, and 
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the city was closed to the country by the guilds, corpora- 
tions, and other fences of monopoly: Restriction was in 
its zenith : Liberty of commerce and conscience were alike 
interdicted : Moral and material interests—the mind as well 
as the body,—were equally subject. 

The first advances in civilization were made by the des- 
truction of the barriers to intercourse. ‘T’o the oppressions 
of baronial rule succeeded the despotism of kingly power. 
Egotism and selfishness are the marks to distinguish the 
acts of kingly authority. The property of the subject was 
esteemed because it afforded a source to supply the monarch. 
That form of property was most regarded which contribu- 
ted most speedily to support the extravagance, profusion 
and profligacy of the court. ‘The science of political econo- 
my terminated in supplying the necessities of the treasury, 
and all the powers of the State concentrated in the extortion 
of a revenue. Hence the expression, “the revenue is the 
State.” Mercantile or active capital, as it circulated most 
rapidly and was most readily realized, acquired supreme im: 
portance in the eyes of the public authorities, and the laws 
of trade, were directed exclusively to build the fortunes of 
those who would make advances to the fise. Adam Smith, 


with no little asperity, declares that commercial restrictions 
were attributable to this source. 


“The sneaking arts,” he says, “of underling tradesmen are thus 
erected into political maxims for the conduct of a great empire ; for it 
is the most underling tradesmen who make ita rule to employ chief- 
ly their own customers. A great trader purchases his goods always 
where they are cheapest and best, without regard to any little interest 
of that kind. By such maxims as these, however, nations have been 
taught that their interest consisted in beggaring all their neighbors, 
Kach nation has been made to look with an invidious eye upon the 
prosperity ofall the nations with which it trades, and to consider their 
gain as its own loss. Commerce, which ought naturally to be among 
nations, as among individuals, a bond of union and friendship, has be- 
come the most fertile source of discord and animosity. The capri- 
cious ambition of kings and ministers has not, during the present 
and preceding century, been more fatal to the repose of Europe than 
the impertinent jealousy of merchants and manufacturers.” 


The ministers of despotic Kings, pressed continually by 
the necessities of the court, readily yielded special favours to 
the men who would supply an impoverished fisc. In 1572, 
the year of St. Bartholomew,) we find an edict in France 
not unlike the decrees of the Home League : “In order that 
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our subjects may apply themselves to the manufacture of 
articles of wool, flax and hemp, which grow and abound in 
our kingdoms, and which are sold to the foreigner at a low 
price, and afterwards are re turne d to us in a manufactured 
state, and sold at high prices,” the exportation of these arti- 
cles is prohibited, and the importation of the foreign manu- 
facture interdicted. This was to build up a monopoly. 
The modern science of political economy is usually traced 
to the edicts and enquiries of Colbert, the minister of the 
absolute and arbitrary monarch, who declared, “I am the 
State.” 

To these courses the establishment of the “mercantile sys 
tem” in political economy is owing. The essence of that 
system is monopoly, restraint, non-intereourse. It had its 
origin in the combination of ministers and merchants to im- 
pose upon the people, and it.derives its power from the ac- 
tivity and energy with which associated wealth can main- 
tain a contest. 


“Were the officers of the army,” says the same eminent authority 
whom we have quoted, “to oppose with the same zeal and unanimity 
y reduction in the number of forces, with which master manufac- 
turers set themselves against every law that is Itkely to increase their 
als in the home market; were the former to animate their soldiers, 
n the same manner as the latter inflame their workmen, to attack 
with violence and outrage the proposers of any such alteration; to at- 
empt to reduce the army would be as dangerous as it has now be- 
yme to attempt to diminish, in any respect, the monopoly which our 
anufacturers have obtained against us. This monopoly has so 
uch increased the number of some particular tribes of them, that, 
‘e an overgrown standing army, they have become formidable to 
government, and, upon many occasions, intimidate the legisla- 
ture, 


Civil and political rights are so intimately associated, that 
the acknowledgment of any one to its full extent, will hardly 
fail to draw the others to it. The contests on the subjects 
of church government and the rights of conscience, lead 
to the establishment of free inquiry and public discussion ; 
and these have given birth to the principles of free trade, the 
sanctity of property, and the claims of labor. While mon- 
opoly and restraint constituted the frame work of all com- 
mercial regulations in Europe, the philosophers, in their 
‘losets, were patiently and slowly elaborating the processes 
by which they were to be overthrown, and the relations of 
men constructed on firm and stable foundations. In the 

13 VOL, Ix.—No. 17. 
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same proportion as the privileged and titled classes have 
been depressed, and the masses of men have become eleva- 
ted, the aversion to war and violence has increased. 'The 
existence of ties which bind all mankind is recognised, and 
nations have become impatient of those restraints which 
have excluded them from an uneonstrained intercourse 
with each other. The social condition of the people has 
advanced as their political condition has been altered. The 
philosopher and the.statesman have both come to acknow- 
ledge and proclaim the truth, that “a slow and gradual rise 
of wages is one of the laws of democratic communities. 
In proportion as social conditions become more equal, wa- 
ges rise: and as wages are higher, social conditions become 
more equal.” 

[tis not, then, by the selfish and short sighted expedients 
of the Home League, that the American statesman must ex. 
pect to fulfil his responsibilities to his country. It is by 
calm and persevering efforts to mould into laws those great 
truths which modern science has discovered as the condi- 
tions of human progress. ‘They must introduce into the 
legislation of the State the principles of exact justice and of 
a well regulated freedom. These principles, they may de 
pend upon it, will yield wholesome fruits. 

Go where you please, among civilized nations, and you 
can find arguments in favor of the adoption of a liberal 
system of commerce. Spain is the country in which the 
principles of the Home Leaguer have taken deepest root 
More than two hundred articles are. subject to prohibitory 
duties,—prohibition is crowded upon prohibition. Agricul- 
tural and manufactured products,—the conquests of the for- 
ests and the results of manual labor, fall alike under the un- 
compromising edict of exclusion. ‘The fruits of the system 
are found in a disordered finance,—depopulated cities,— 
abandoned ports,—ruined commerce,—a miserable peasant- 
ry, and a contraband trade, existing in despite of law, 
and contributing still more to the degradation of the State. 
France, under the influence of the pernicious prineiples 
to which we have referred, near three hundred years ago, 
commenced the system of prohibitory regulations ; it was 
perfected under the minister of Louis XIV., and still ex- 
ists. With every advantage of climate, soil and produc- 
tions, her trade has never prospered,—with the absolute 
command of the home market, the wages of labor are 
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one third less than even in England. And her legislature 
has been, for a long time, engaged in devising expedients 
for relieving the people from the imposition of a monopoly 
in sugar, which the unsoeial policy of Napoleon had origi- 
nated. There, as well as here, bad laws subject the people 
‘ to burdens, and furnish the platform on which fresh impo- 
sitions are raised. The people are to be taxed ‘to raise mo- 
ney to pay for the privilege of purchasing sugar at the best 
markets. Germany has impreved her condition, by the 
removal of the custom-houses which interrupted the inter- 
course between the States that compose the empire. The 
absence of restriction in the intercourse of 20,000,000 of 
people, has given'a spring to their industry that enables 
them to appear in the foreign markets as competitors. 
Switzerland, Holland, the Hanse Towns, and Saxony, have 
each shown that countries situated in the midst of Europe, 
and exposed to the inconveniences of the anti-commer- 
cial legislation that remains in the codes of the principal 
nations of that continent as an inheritance of feudal times, 
can attain the highest degree of comfort and amass riches, 
without the aid of protecting duties or prohibitory tariffs. 
No States in Europe are less favorably situated to maintain 
a rivalry,—none have obtained less aid from legislation, 
and none have more triumphantly established the superior 
ity of liberal principles in commerce. The example of 
Great Britain is full of instruction on the same subject. 
Her philosophers discovered and announced the principles 
which regulate the increase of the wealth of nations. ‘They 
have been — ted by her statesmen,—by Pitt, Liverpool, 
Huskisson, Russell, Peel. Her commerce had been crushed 
under the ienpositions in favor of monopolists for ages. 


“To expect, indeed, that the freedom of trade should ever be en- 
tirely restored in Great Britain,” says Adam Smith, “is as absurd as 
to expect that an Oceana or Utopia should ever be established in it. 
Che member of parliament who supports every proposal for strength- 
ening this monopoly, is sure to acquire not only the reputation for 
understanding trade, but great popularity and influence with an or- 
ler of men whose numbers and wealth render them of great impor- 
tance. If he opposes them, on the contrary, and, still more H he 
has authority enough to be able to thwart them, neither the most 
acknowledged probity, nor the highest rank, nor the greatest pub- 
lic services, can protect him from the most infamous abuse and 
detraction, from personal insults, nor from real danger, arising from 
the insolent outrages of furious and disappointed monopolists.” 
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What the profound and comprehensive researches of he: 
philosophers, and the ability and experience of her states- 
men, were insufficient to accomplish, the necessities of her 
situation have imposed upon her. ‘The competition of 
foreign States, similarly situated as Great Britain, has com- 
pelled her to inquire for an element to infuse into her indus- 
try, to make it more productive and efficient. That element 
is freedom,—the absence of restraint and imposition. She 
has, with her accustomed vigor, set about the task of dis- 
charging the loads that encumber her energies. She has un- 
dertaken the reform of her commercial code. She has mo- 
dified her tariffs, invites all countries to reciprocity,—and 
has thus placed herself as a leader in the march of nations 
to a purer civilization. 

This being the condition of affairs beyond our own coun- 
try, the American statesman who engages in the same noble 
work, has nota difficult task to perform. He represents and 
is responsible to a people to whom the word freedom is fa- 
miliar,—and who have been trained from their birth to con- 
sider impositions upon commerce as the odious expressions 
of tyranny. ‘The first settlers abandoned the mother coun- 
try to escape them,—the revolution was accomplished in 
resisting them,—the last war was declared to remove them. 
Commercial freedom “has been the very life of our land, by 
which it did live.” 

The Southern statesman has a sacred duty to perform on 
this subject. The war declared by the monopolist, affects 
the position of his section of the country as an equal in the 
Union. ‘The few and disproportioned advantages of his 
condition, (advantages that have been diminished by the 
persistence of Congress in its injustice,) have attracted th 
rapacity of the monopolist. He claims that they shall be 
appropriated for his use. 

He boasts already that the appropriation has been made, 
and that sectional and political enemies, and base, revolting 
friends, will not be able to wrest them from him. In look- 
ing into the proceedings of the Congress of 1842, we can- 
not but conclude that the Southern States were taken at a 
disadvantage. There seems to have been a want of reso- 
lution, energy, spirit and preparation on the part of their 
representatives. Were they the symptoms of the start- 
ling acts of tergiversation that were displayed in 1844? 
The arrogant tone of the monopolist was not met as It 
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should have been. The insolent effort to arraign President 
Tyler, for the righteous veto of the tariff and distribution 
bill, was not repelled in the brave and manly spirit it should 
have called forth. The profligacy and perfidy of a viola- 
tion of the compromise act, do not appear to have been suf- 
ficiently impressed : and the artful and cunningly-contrived 
noise that was made at the collection of the revenue after 
June, 1842, under the act of 1833,—a noise, under which 
time-serving and treacherous politicians were enabled to 
escape responsibility, was not sufficiently heeded. 

We trust that each man from the South, in Congress, will 
feel at this session that every thing dear to the freedom of 
his land, depends on his individual effort, and that the peo- 
ple expect all will do their duty. 

We have placed at the head of this article, the speech of 
Mr. Lewis, of Alabama, delivered at the session of 1842, 
and which is the ablest effort, in our opinion, that was made 
in the House of Representatives on that bill. We have 
placed it there that we might express the high degree of 
gratification we feel, that his abilities will be employed in 
our behalf at the present session, and to testify the respect 
which his uniform, consistent and upright course in the 
public service has inspired. C 


\rt. V.—THe Jesurrs. Les Jésuites et leurs ennemis, 
léglise et les libres penseurs, ou Réponse Tun Catho- 
lique @ MM. Michelet et Quinet. Par P. S. Verr. 
Paris: Ancienne Matson Debécourt. Sagnier et Bray, 
Editeurs. Rue des Saints Péres, 64. -1845. 


Most persons are familiar with the general history of the 
age in which the Order of the Jesuits flourished. We can- 
uot say, however, that many are familiar with the history 
f the Order itself. With us, at this day, it is, for the most 
part, matter of obscure history. We know that there was 
such an institution: but its objects, its governors, its works, 
its rise, its fall, are all now, and have been for times long 
past, lying under the accumulating weight of years, with- 
out any one in our language being sufficiently interested to 
remove the ruins which encompassed it on every side. 
is’ 
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Some few, indeed, have atte mpted the task, but we are not 
aware that there is any one work, in our language, in which 
the curious reader can learn the secrets of so remarkable an 
institution. ‘True it is, that, of late years, the question 
seems to have excited some interest, and we have the evi- 
dence in some recent publications on the subject. But, 
without pausing to inquire into the merits which these may 
possess, it is sufficient to say that the work is far from being 
completed. We would not disparage nor abate the least 
portion of praise that belongs to those who have labored 
and are laboring in antiquarian researches, and who have 
already thrown so much light on the manners and habits of 
a people, whose history is the oracle in which nations may 
consult their destiny: but, surely, while the excavator of 
the ruins of Pompeii, who brings to light some rare vessel] 
of use in former days, is entitled to, and does receive, his 
reward; there is much to tempt the curious and inquisitive 
mind to search into and narrowly examine the history of a 
community, at least as distinguished for their luxuries of 
intellect as the people of Pompeii were for those of the body; 
und who, in their latter days, were overwhelmed by a moral 
revolution, to them as terrible as that mighty outbreak of 
nature, which drowned the sounds of mirth with the thun- 
der of its approach, and, in one awful moment, extinguished 
the light of the banquet and the life of the revellers. 

The few who have hitherto attempted the labor of the 
task, will but imperfectly aid one who may desire to prose 
cute the work. His way is dark and toilsome. He must 
turn from one book to another, and doubt at each turn. 

Considered in the light of an establishment pure ly reli- 
gious, this celebrated Order offers to the stude nt the widest 
field of inquiry and speculation, It is not only in econnec- 
tion with the particular church, of which it was so efficient 
an ally, that it merits attention, but to all Christendom it 
stands forth as the lever, with which the weight of Pagan- 
ism was lifted from a large portion of the world. In fa 
distant and pestiferous climes, the unlearned savage heard 
the word of the true religion from the lips of those, who 
enforced the lessons of humility, and illustrated the truths 
of the nothingness of earthly treasures, by the severest self 
mortifications of which we have any record ; while, on the 
other hand, if we are pleased to regard the institution as an 
element in the political history of the times, we can use it 
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as the key with which to open sources of the most valuable 
information. ‘he machinery of government,—the intrigues 
of Courts,—the corruptions of rulers,—the sufferings of the 
ruled,—are all brought within our reach, when we enter 
upon the study of this celebrated Order. 

But another circumstance has no doubt operated power- 
fully in averting the curious search of the reader from the 
musty records in which are written the history of this Or- 
der. Withou, knowing, we have taken up the idea, that it 
is remarkable only for craft and cunning of the most con- 
temptible kind; that neither in its origin, nor in its course, 
has it been distinguished by aught that should command 
the respect of the enlightened and virtuous; that its pre- 
cepts were framed to deceive,—its rulers and governors ex- 
pert only in dissimulation, and the whole theory of the 
society at war with good morals and religion. These 
charges are to be met, and in the course of the remarks 
we are about to offer on the history of the Jesuits, we shall 
very frankly state our opinions of the merits and the de- 
merits of the order, and shall endeavor to discriminate 
between its original purposes and government, and its pur: 
poses and government after it had continued for some 
length of time,—had attained great influence and author- 
ity, and had lost sight, in some measure, of the princi- 
ples to which it owed its early suecess;—and if, after 
taking a thorough survey of the entire stibject, we cannot 
altogether concur in, we think we shall have no suffi- 
cient reason to despise, the zealous tribute of Lalande: “Le 
nom de Jésuite intéresse mon c@ur, mon esprit, ma re- 
connaissance. Carvalho et Choiseul ont détruit sans retour 
le plus bel ouvrage des hommes, dont aucun établissement 
sublunaire w’approchera jamais, objet eternel de mon ad 
miration, et de ma reconnaissance.” 

It would be tedious to cite all the learned men who have, 
at various times, and in different modes, borne testimony to 
the just claim which the members of this Order have npon 
us for our respect: Bacon, Robertson, Montesquieu, Gro- 
tius, and many others of eminent authority, have left us 
their testimony on this subject. Mosheim* tells us, that 
“during a large part of the century, the Jesuits were nearly 
the only teachers of all branches of learning; and they 
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alone, among the monks, were accounted learned men. And 
the man must be either ignorant or uncandid, who can deny, 
that many extraordinary and very learned men have been 
ornaments to that soc lely. ” Nor will it be considered idle 
that Voltaire has been willing to bestow approbation on this 
Order, and for once found something connected with religion 
which his sense of justice would not allow him to condemn. 
It is, then, under the authority of such names, and under 
the influence of such reflections, that we have opened the 
books of the Order. We are not of the Order, nor do we 
desire to be considered its champions. And, if we could 
continue in the thoughts, if not the language, of another, 
we would say, that we “address ourselves to men ot all 
opinions, religion, politics, and dare hope that they will con- 
descend to listen, because we shall say nothing which we 
do not believe to be the truth.” 

Jon Inigo Lopez de Recaldo, the youngest son of the 
House of ‘Loyola, the founder of this Orde *r, was born in the 
vear 1491, in the province of Guipuscoa, in Spain. Educas 
ted at the Court of Ferdinand and Isabella, he embraced in 

early youth, the profession of arms, and soon became dis- 
tinguished, Descended from a noble family, illustrious for 
martial prowess, the charms of chivalric renown were sel- 
dom presented to one more ambitious of them. But, strong 
as was this feeling, we are told, that, from an early age, he 
inherited also a strong.tendency to religious influences, and 
in the earlier periods of his career, celebrated the life of one 
yf the saints in an original composition. Loyola, for it is 
by this name that’ he is most known, had reached the age 
of twenty-nine years, when a new direction was given te 
his energies, and new and far more e ngrossing objec ets ab- 
sorbed his attention. It was at this time that Charles the 
V. had succeeded Ferdinand, and had gone into Germany 
to take possession of the imperial crown. The people of 
Castile having become irritated by the exactions of the 
Lord des Chevres, revolted, and troops and ammunition 
were drawn from Navarre to secure the quiet of Castile. 
Francis I., taking advantage of the situation of Navarre, 
thus left unprotected, and -having many causes of discon- 
tent and jealousy towards Charles, drew together a large 
rm | under the command of Andrew de Foix, for the pur 
ose of recovering this territory.” 
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The invasion of the French forces was continued through 
the province of Guipuscoa, and at length they laid siege to 
Pampeluna. The terror caused by the threatened siege, ren- 
dered his soldiers insensible at once to the authority and the 
entreaties of Loyola. Panic stricken, they had determined 
to throw open their gates, while Loyola, irritated by their 
cowardice, and jealous of his honor, retired into the citadel 
with a single soldier who alone had the courage to follow 
him, 

The French offered terms of capitulation. 'The soldiers, 
who were eager to throw open their gates, it may be e asily 
supposed, were not displeased at the offer. I oyola, having 
in vain exhausted all attempts to prevent the interview, re- 
solved to be present, for the purpose of making it unavail- 
ing. Observing that a dishonorable capitulation was about 
to be made, he designedly used harsh and insulting lan- 
guage towards the French, whereby the conference was 
broken off. His conduct imparted some degree of courage 
to the troops, while the French forces, insulted and in 
censed, commenced the attack with great fury. Loyola 
exhibited the greatest bravery, and when a breach had 
been made in the walls, stood there, and received the foe 
at the point of the sword. But, in the midst of the battle, 
he received a splinter in the left leg, and his right was 
broken by a cannon ball. The fall of the leader, who was 
the soul of the opposition, caused the dispersion of his 
forces and the surrender of the place." 

The ignorance of those who first attended him, increased 
the suffering he had to endure. It was soon discovered, 
that, through want of skill, his leg had been improperly 
treated, and it became necessary to break the limb again, 
that it might be correetly restored. ‘The operation was not 
only to the last degree painful, but, in its consequences, en- 
dangered his life, which was despaired of, and even when 
the “prospect of death was partially removed, his recovery 
was still protracted and painful. 

It was during this time of severe bodily suffering, that 
his mind, naturally active, was forced to seek food for ex- 
citement in the traditions and legends of the days of chi- 
valry. And these, soon consumed, led him to the knowledge 
or, perhaps more probably, to the consideration of the higher 
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claims which the martyrs and devotees in the cause of reli- 
gion had more nobly earned in their days of sorrow, and 
in their fields of contention. ‘The sufferings of a sick couch 
inspired a higher ambition, than the mere rivalry in’ arms 
could have produced, and the disabled soldier was lifted up 
to the high purpose of emulating the heroes of the church in 
their deeds of privation and suffering. Before he was yet 
cured, he determined to devote himself to this new purpose, 
and, leaving Pampeluna, proceeded to Notre Dame of Mont- 
serrat, and there, on the 24th March, 1522, hung his arms 
over the altar of the Holy Virgin, and consecrated himself 
to her service.* After a sojourn here for some time, he pro- 
ceeded on his way to Jerusalem, which he reached towards 
the close of the same year, and thence returned to Venice 
and Genoa, and at last to Barcelona, for the purpose of com- 
pleting, or rather pursuing, the course of studies which he 
deemed proper. After some interval, he went to Paris, for 
the purpose of still further prosecuting his studies, and ar- 
rived there in the month of February, 152 Here he was 
subjected to the severest distress : without food, shelter, or 
raiment, obliged at times to beg his bread in the street, and 
then forced to take refuge in an hospital,—he yet supported 
himself against difficulties and trials, the endurance of which 
is so far superior to the measure of fortitude exhibited in our 
times, that we might pause in the narrative, as if it were but 
fancy, did we not read it recorded by those who have al- 
ways doubted, where there was room for doubt. Superior 
to all these difficulties he proceeded in his course of divinity 
and philosophy, and zealously continued in the exercise of 
his works of self-mortification, and an heroic devotion to the 
alleviation of human suffering and sorrow. The influence 
and example of Loyola, were not without their results, and 
he was soon able to feel the good effects of his efforts, in the 
alliance and support of several who united their fortunes 
with his in the cause to which he was devoted. This com- 
panionship was consecrated by the most holy vow in the 
church of Montmatre, in 1534. A part of the vow under- 
taken, was to go to Jerusalem; but returning to Venice from 
Rome, their further progress was stopped by the war of the 
Turks. Disappointed in their object, they did not however 
cbate their efforts, but dispersing themselves throughout 
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Italy, continued their preaching and good works, and, at 
length, returned to Rome, where the companionship was 
organized, and confirmed by Pope Paul III..in the year 1540. 
In 1541, Loyola was chosen General of the Order, and con- 
tinued with the most untiring devotion, to exercise the du- 
ties thus devolved on him, up to his death in 1556. 

What was the original « — of the organization of the 
Order of the Jesuits, has been a matter not only of doubt, 
but of wide controversy. In this, age; and perhaps in this 
world, we are rather apt to indulge in suspicion, and the 
experience of all will serve to show, that we are rather scep- 
tical, than credulous, in matters which tend to the honor 
and fame of our contemporaries. ‘The opponents of this 
Order, have assigned various causes, as the efficient ones 
which tended to produce it. It is not perhaps very mate- 
rial, in the view we have proposed to take of the subject, 
how it had its origin. To the sagacity of the Papal chair has 
been assigned the credit of establishing it,as one of the means 
by which the faith of mankind was to be continued in obedi- 
ence to that church, after the schism occasioned by the rup- 
ture with Luther ; and the earthly ambition of its founders, 
ina politic al aspect, has been referred to by others as the 
cause of its existence. In our opinion, as will have been 
seen, the origin of the Jesuits has to be attributed solely to 
the fervor and zeal of a single individual, whose mind, lifted 
above the sufferings of his body, e unable od him to endure a 
degree of torture scarcely to be equalled. We believe, that 
under the influence of a high enthusiasm. he was able to 
attract to him, as auxiliaries, a few others, and that the ac- 
tive, if not the systematic exercise of all the duties of the 
Order was committed to hands zealously engaged in forward- 
ing them, long before any communication was had with the 
"See of Rome, ce rtainly before we have any evidence of the 
recognition, by that power, of the propriety of the task in 
which they were engaged. We choose to discriminate here 
between the church and the Order; and up to the time 
when the decree of Pope Paul III. confirmed the latter, 
we have no right to charge, because we have no proof to 
support the charge, that the church of Rome considered the 
Order auxiliary to it. Indeed, so far are we from having 
any proof of it, that we have it on authority, which could 
hot be questio ned, in a trial of the Jesuits, that the exercises 
of Loyola at first did not meet with commendation, but, on 
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the contrary, that he was accused before the inquisitor of the 
faith, and narrowly escaped punishment at the College of 
St. Barba.* As far from truth does it seem to us, to assume. 
that the ambition of political authority and control induced 
the formation of this association. It is true, that, at one 
time, they did have the means of controlling, if they did not 
control. But this was rather the consequence, than the 
commencement, rather the effect than the cause. ‘The Order 
had grown into an importance in the eyes of all christendom. 
‘I'he evidences afforded by its members of great learning, 
and the justly high position they had earned by the uncom- 
mon sacrifices they had made, and were always ready to 
nake ; the past services they had rendered the world and the 
cause of religion, in disseminating learning in the most in- 
accessible places, and planting the banner of the cross where 
it had never before waved; under circumstances evincing 
the most thorough confidence in the goodness of the cause 
they preached—and an immeasurable superiority over the 
pains and pleasures of the world,—all these naturally gave 
to them and their associates an authority, for the time, supe- 
rior to that ever before accorded to a religions community. 
‘heir sacrifices begot confidence—and that confidence al- 
owed them to exercise a control, the possession of which 
ins been attempted to be set up as the motive which led to 
their original formation. How these results followed from 
the conduct of the order, we will in due season have occasion 
to explain. It is sufficient that we have entered a caveat, 
id barely suggested tothe philosophic inquirer after truth, 
an intimation,'which if borne in mind, will be further 
strengthened in the course of this examination. ’ 
The professed object of the society of the Jesuits, was to 
lo good, not only to the members of this Order, but the 


| “Finis hujus societatis est, non solum saluti, 


vhole world. 
et perfectioni propriarum animarum cum divinia gratia, va- 
ire, sed cum eadem impense in salutem, et perfectionem 
proximorum incumbere.”? For the more perfect accomplish- 
inent ef this, three solemn vows were taken by those who 
became members: Ist. The vow of ohedience,—2d. Of 
poverty, —3d.Of chastity. And to these a fourth was added 
which, however, was only taken by those professed ; a vow 
to depart, at any time, or to any place, among christians or 


* Bavle + Examen, cap. | 
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heathens, whenever the head of the church might think their 
services were most useful in extending the knowledge of the 
word of God, or advancing the truths of religion. Before 
any one could be admitted a member of the Order, it was 
necessary to go through a severe probation, not only in 
knowledge, for the promotion of which we shall presently 
see how very ample were the opportunities, but also a severe 
investigation into his past life, his present connection and 
condition, and his state of mind. Among these it was ne- 
cessary for him to show, that he was not guilty of any here- 
sy, nor had he, in any way, violated the principles or faith 
of the church,—that he had not committed homicide, nor 
been guilty of any infamous offence,—that he had not been 
a member of any other religious community,—that he was 
not married, and that he was free from all ailments affecting 
the calmness of his judgment. 

The advantages of rank and fortune, of themselves, could 
avail nothing, without the additional possession of those 
qualities of body which would enable one to bear the weight 
of the cross, and those qualities of mind which would make 
the burthen, a labor of love. In addition to these, the pa- 
rentage of the applicants must be known ;—whether they 
were bound by any other holy vow ;—whether they were 
promised in marriage,—or had taken any other vow. Pre- 
cipitation in coming to a conclusion, was particularly pro- 
vided against, and for this purpose, the candidates for admis- 
sion were often examined whether their minds had become 
changed or their desires had cooled ; whether any influences 
operated on them in forming their opinions ; and if so, that 
these should be removed, and the mind left free again to 
choose. If, from this initiatory examination, the applicant 
shall appear to be fitted for admission, then the most painful 
and trying practices of a christian’s life are to be proposed. 
They must submit to be admonished of all faults, whether 
confessed by them or not. If in all these particulars they 
should be found correct, they are then chosen: and, after they 
have been chosen, they are tried again. For a month they 
perform the spiritual exercises without communicating with 
any one except the director, and to him they make a general 
confession of their whole life. If then, they are approved, 
they are allowed to put on the habit of the society. 

Two years constitute the shortest time in which the ap- 

14 VOL. 1x.—-No. 17. 
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plicants can acquire the virtue necessary for their useful em- 
ployment in the world. During this period, they are not 
allowed to study ; the memory alone is cultivated. They 
are required to serve the sick in some hospital, and to make 
a pilgrimage, with no other provision than the alms they 
can procure. Diligent inquiry is made as to the way in 
which they conduct themselves. If sufficiently informed 
themselves, they are then allowed to teach the christian doc- 
trine to children and the poor, to accustom themselves to the 
exercise of their high functions, and, in a very special man- 
ner, is care taken, that they should live according to all the 
requirements of a spiritual life, and their devotion and faith 
exercised and exhibited in humility and self-denial. 

To be unexceptionable in these points was essential to 
the admission of any one into the society, and to be free from 
all objections, in these particulars, was considered proper to 
enable one effectually to become a laborer in that vineyard 
where the word of God was to be sown as the seed that 
should spring up to bless a living world.* 

In the earliest periods of their history, we find the Jesuits 
solicitous about education. If, as has been charged, they 
aspired to control the powers with whom they were asso- 
ciated, the means they used were lofty and honorable. It 
was through the force of mind,—by the control which an 
improved intellect imparts—a control inseparable from, and 
incident to, its possession,—that they expected to obtain this 
mastery. ‘Their system of education, said to have been 
reformed and improved by Aquaviva, General of the Order 
from 1581 to 1615, has met with approbation even in mod- 
ern times, aud, we are told, has been considered worthy of 
imitation even in the nineteenth century; and the names 
of those who have shed a lustre on literature and science, 
borrowed from the instruction imparted in the schools of 
the Jesuits, constitute the most imperishable evidence of 
the high and commanding respect which an institution may 
claim, when it is entitled to boast of such results. The 
sciences of history and geography, the study of the lan- 
guages and rhetoric, mathematics and astronomy, were car- 
ried comparatively to a state of high perfection,—and the 
names of Serrarius, Petavius, Sirmond, Tursellinus, Bellar 


*Ency. Amer., Art. Jesuits 
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min, Balde, Mariana, Flechier, Scheiner and Boscovich, are 
familiar to the student, as illustrious in their time, and hon- 
ored even in our own. 

Ignatius provided that, after the two years of the novi- 
ciate, the minds of those who were then admitted to the 
Order should be applied to study. To the prudence of the 
superior was committed the task of deciding te what par- 
ticular course the capacity of the several members. should 
be directed. ‘They were not allowed to advance from one 
branch to another, without a strict examination. It is said 
that the difficulties which Ignatius himself experienced in 
pursuing his studies, caused him to regard with more favor 
and importance the rules which were established upon this 
subject. Coupled with these were his regulations for pre- 
serving health. ‘The greatest care and attention were given 
to its preservation. ‘They were not allowed to study longer 
than two hours at a time, without interruption. They had 
days of recreation,—and while the most stringent rules 
were enforced to give the mind a proper direction, care was 
also taken that its elasticity should not be lost through want 
of occasional relaxation. 

Amid these regulations, having in view the development 
of the mental powers of the initiated, Ignatius also provided 
against the effect which a devotion to their studies might 
have upon their spiritual character. Never, for a moment, 
was the high and holy end for which they were obliged to 
study allowed to be forgotten. "They were perpetually re- 
minded that they were the soldiers of the cross,—and their 
chief labor, to learn how to use, polish and keep in order 
the weapons with which their spiritual contests were to be 
conducted. ‘I'wice in each year were their vows repeated, 
and, at each time, they prepared for this by three days re- 
treat, meditation and extraordinary penance. A third year 
of noviciate was also adopted, marked by penances and 
tests still more severe and pressing than any they had yet 
undergone. After this last stage had been passed, then, ac- 
cording to their talents and capacity, the admitted were 
classed either with the “professed” or the “spiritual coadju- 
tors.” 

Their system of education was based upon a free and 
unreserved intercourse between the pupil and scholar and 
the coadjutors. They lived together in the colleges of the 
Order, the management of which was committed entire ly 
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to the coadjutors, and these institutions were supported not 
only by the contributions of the scholars, but, as soon as 
the fame of their success had gone abroad, munificent pre- 
sents were freely made to them. 'These endowments, so to 
speak, were carefully hoarded, and, in the course of time, 
amounted to Jarge sums. In the early history of the Order, 
the professed member had no participation in these funds, 
nor did they receive any advantage from the great wealth 
thus acquired. In after times, as we shall see, it operated 
as one of the great means of undermining the Order, by 
provoking the cupidity of the professed, and inducing them 
to become sharers of the labors by which the wealth was 
obtained, and then, as a necessary consequence, of the wealth 
itself. The free intercourse, however, thus existing between 
the scholar and the coadjutor, was not of that character that 
could be mistaken for a want of proper discipline. On the 
contrary, the discipline of the colleges was eminently pa- 
rental, and the most unceasing vigilance and solicitude 
were constantly exerted for the preservation of the morals 
of those who were receiving instruction: “love and confi- 
dence prevailed in them.” While the temper of the young 
was thus chastened, a proper spirit of emulation was also 
cherished. An honorable ambition for excelling in doing 
good, was promoted by a judicious system of rewards and 
marks of distinction, and, while the mind was kept in 
a condition the most wholesome and active, a proper degree 
of care was bestowed on the body. Gymnastic exercises 
were estabiished to develope the physical qualities, which, 
if left to be impaired in youth, too often, in our times, are 
seen to blight the hopes which a dawning intellect af- 
fords. To keep the body in a condition corresponding to 
the mind, was at that time demanded, not only by the exi- 
gencies of society, but was, moreover, strictly attended to 
as a branch of scholastic discipline. 

The system of education, though brought to its perfec- 
tion subsequently, was a primary consideration with Loyo- 
la in the constitution, which, though prepared and approved 
in his life-time, was not published till his death. The per- 
formance of this work, conducted as it was at a time when 
he was oppressed with the most anxious cares and laborious 
duties, is, of itself, enough to stamp him as a man of far 
more than ordinary attainments. During the whole time 
in which he was engaged in its execution, his mind was 
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firmly sustained by the conviction, that he was in the hands 
of the Almighty God, who had blessed the ends which he 
and his associates desired to accomplish, and who would 
sanctify and perfect the means by which these ends should 
be fulfilled. Thus, in determining whether the houses of 
the professed should have revenues, or should depend en- 
tirely on charity, he devoted ten days to the most earnest 
consideration of the question. Not satisfied with this, after 
he had arrived at his conclusion, he devoted thirty days 
more to prayer and meditation on the same subject. The 
discipline of the Order was made to effect not only the 
bretiiren, but also to operate on the minds and feelings of 
those who were not of the Order, to aid in the accomplish- 
ment of the grand work of reforming mankind. But, al- 
though all classes were alike the subjects of this providential 
are, it was to the young that Loyola looked as the vine- 
yard in which his chief labors were to be spent, and where 
the most precious returns would reward the toil, the suffer- 
ing, the danger, that this example of religious self-immola 
tion so well justified, and, indeed, so ric hly deserved. 

T’o the organization of his schools, therefore, much at- 
tention was directed, and, in every step that he made, armed 
with the foresight that was so well displayed by him, he 
took the most efficient means, thoroughly to prepare those 
upon whom the charge of education would devolve. The 
most careful measures were, accordingly, taken to have 
those properly instructe d who were themselves to exercise 
the duties of instructors. 

Upon the subject of the dress of the Order, no rule was 
adopted so far as uniformity of costume was concerned. It 
was only required that it should be decent and proper, and, 
above all, that it should be in keeping with that religious 
poverty which the society professe d. The reason, it is said, 
which influenced this provision in the constitution, was 
found in the fact, that it was supposed a habit, if uniform 
might often impede the suecess with which the labors of 
the brethren would be atte ‘agg 7 It was.in the wide worid 
that these labors were to be displayed,—that world where 
prejudices people every breeze, : and too often create a barrier 
impalpable yet sensible,—where the missionary may win 
his way, even to the heart, by gradual advances, when he 
ipproaches without the gear that is sometimes calculated to 
forestall his progress by exciting the mirth, or provoking the 
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stronger passions of our race. "This Loyola decided to avoid. 
No particular dress revealed the missionary. He would 
come among men with no outward covering to mark his 
calling, except that which betokened, in its poverty, an in- 
lifference to the vanities of life. It wasafter his admission 
only that he would appear in those robes of surpassing 
richness and light, realizing the fable, in which the hero, 
poor but deserving, exchanges by a fairy influence the ha 
biliments of the pauper, so lately worn, and stands forth 
blazing with the brilliancy of princely attire. 

The severe discipline of religious communities had been 
strongly exhibited in rules of penance and self-mortification. 
In the community which we are considering, Loyola de- 
clined making any fixed regulations upon this subject. 
Although the peculiar life intended to be led in it was com 
mon to all. yet he foresaw that the extent of these modes of 
self-mortification, if made rules of discipline, must, in many 
cases, operate with great and more than proper hardship. 
The difference in age, and the difference in physical endur- 
ance, would alike prohibit a reference to any fixed and 
ascertained standard. And. to reconcile the existence of 
these circumstances and a fixed rule, to humanity and pro- 
priety, it would be necessary to Incorporate, also, dispensa 
tions for those who could not come up to the standard. 
Without adopting. therefore, any rule upon the subject, he 
provided that these austerities, then considered so insep- 
arable as probations for the Christian advocate, should be 
graduated by the health and employment of the individual. 
And to the superiors was confided the power of providing, 
in certain cases, such mortifications as to them should seem 
proper. 

We have before used the distinctive terms indicating two 
f the classes of the society. ‘The organization of the so 
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‘prof ssed fathers”, were th y wno made the three Vows of 
poverty, chastity and obedience,—and the fourth vow, also, 


eclety embraced three distinct Classes. The professed, ol 
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concerning missions. ‘The coadjutors, or “spiritual coadju 
tors’, were they who took the three vows of poverty, chas 
tity and obedience, but were not bound by the vow of mis- 
sions. The approved scholasties were they W ho were vel 
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undergoing the probation, the nature of which we have 
already attempted briefly to sketch. 

The daily duties of the Order present as perfect a picture 
if a pure and blameless life, as can be pourtrayed : 


“At four in the morning the bell sounds for waking; the brother 
who is the Caller goes immediately round the rooms, and warns by 
the pious salutation, Benedicamus Domino. A quarter of an hour 
after, he passes again, Xr iscertain the punctual obedience of all to 
this first duty of the rule. ‘hus does an exact discipline come ever 
in aid of the personal good will. Usage then calls the religious of 
the Company into the Cl ape |, to the foot of the most holy sacra 
ment. At half-past four they re-enter their cells, in order there t 
be at leisure alone during one hour, for meditation. 

“The bell of the Angelus puts an end to the meditation; the priests 
say their Masses in succession, and after the thanksgiving finished, 
begins the course of the d ily oct itions. They are not wanting 
tous; and I might say time is ar ticle which is to as great an ex 
tent, perhaps, taken away from the Jesuit within, as without, though 
with very diflerent views, honor and liberty are disputed with him. 

“Nevertheless, some hours are always reserved for solitary labor 


ind for study. Some, and they the greater number, are employ 
ed upon the laborious and slow pr itions which the gospel preach- 
ng requires; and others are given to scientific and historical re 


e irches. All are empl yed « the ctive functions of the ministry 


f souls, which in general have little place for a peaceable leisure. 
Accordingly, when imperious necessity does not make the religious 
strictly forbid access to his poor cell, it is almost constantly besieged 
{nd there present themselv: ere freely, persons of all condition 
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the afflictions of the soul, 
» excite oure onand our zeal. The statistics 

the visitors of a single d ie { ne fou i would sometimes be a 
ery curious history. Olten thi will have its part there, the 
itrivuers will seek theirs ; t t will always remain for those 
vho are in trouble, and who com 1 confidence to ask of us con 
olation and truth. To all we endeavor to make heard the language 
{faith and charity: those who had come to tempt and catch us in 
uur words, retire often confused, sometimes perhaps disabused, 
thers, in greater numbers, we | ; soled in their pains. Persons 
vho were enemies have th the devoted friends of those 
vhom they knew not, and \ y have learnt to know. 

‘What must one say here of let is which are add 

is to men in credit? Good people, who conclude by bel 

at is told them concernin ne | ver { the Jesuits. How 
» be offended with them? But, inust needs be confessed, 

ke pass among us, ia our | 
learty entertainment. 

‘The religious, thi p t, OV ; ll: Christian women 
ind those also who fer ne 1 f becoming such acain, ask for 
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ch urity does not alwi iys permut him to come up again as soon as he 
would wish. They call him also to the confessional: he goes there; 
and although he ceomeadie finds a great good to do there, although 
one there meets with some of those courageous souls whe are the 
angels of their families, the mothers of the poor, the supports of eve- 
ry good work, we prefer fulfilling this ministry towards the youth of 
the schools and of the world, who are still kind enough to have con- 
fidence in us. and to make us the depositaries of their weakness, their 
combats, and their virtues. 

‘The relations, then, of the ministry, or some hours of work saved 
from them, is what fills up the first part of the day, and will fill up 









the second. 

“Noon arrives: it is a time of halting in the life of the community, 
A quarter of an hour is firet employed in the examination of con- 
science upon the morning, in ordef to find again God and one’s self 
more near. Then we descend to the refectory ; silence and reading 
eason a frugal repast, which lasts half an hour. We visit together 
the Holy Sacrament; we re-unite afterwards for recreation. Frankly, 
| wish a man could see, then, from some observatory, these formida- 
ble Jesuits ; perhaps, in their free cordiality, in their simple openings 
yut, in the loyal joy of their conversations, he would no longer recog- 
nize them as those dark and evil-working beings who have so often 
been painted under the blackest colors. These odious prejudices 
are so contrary to my nature, that I cannot, without sadness, reca! 
the remembrance of them, and the language itself which | have just 
used wounds me, 

“We separate alter three-quarters of an hour. We return to si- 
lence, to work, and most often to the confessional; we recommence 
hearing the long history of the pains and infirmities of the con- 

sciences of persons in the world. We hear the poor as the rich, the 
chil | ind the grown man. If it is also needful, we go to console, on 
their bed of pain, the sick or the dying; and it is in the afternoon 
hours, more especially, that we fulfil these re ligious duties. But we 
ibstain from every visit that would be mere dissipation or simple 
civility. Never does a Jesuit appear in the world; he never takes 
his meals out of the community, unless he be temporarily separated 
from it for a gospel mission. 

‘The evening comes: it has been necessary, however, to find 
time fur prayer an lor the divine office: one has seized it when one 
could. At seven o’clock supper re-unites the inmates of the house ; 
some moments of recreation follow again; ; ata quarter past eight 

Litanies of the Saints are recited in common in the C hapel ; 
every one then withdraws to his chamber, and consecrates half an 


hour alone to spiritual reading and the examination of his conscience. 






























the superiors, may continue longer at work or prayer; some others 
rill be before the general hour of getting up in the morning ; but 

ll will obey the wise authority which watches over the preservation 
of health and necessary strength. 
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At nine, the bell sounds for repose. Some, with the permission o! 


‘The days follow one another thus, and resemble one another. 
They are filled up. often laborious. yet pleasant. And such, in real- 
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ity, are these men who are found so dangerous to the State, to the 
Church, to the cause of the public liberties, to the good of families.”* 


The General is the head of the Order. The highest at- 
tainments in virtue and religion are necessary for the selec- 
tion of the candidate for this high dignity. The extent of 
the authority confided to him was unlimited, and his tenure 
of office perpetual. It was intended by these arrangements 
to secure the continuance of the Order, and, by making the 
General independent of the body, to insure, as far as possi- 
ble, the just government of all who were connected with 
the society. ‘T’o the General, regular reports were made of 
the condition of every province in charge of a subordinate 
superior, and a particular report of the state, condition and 
conduct of the different members in that province. 

The checks on the conduct of the General, were made 
up of the assistants chosen by a general congregation of 
the whole society, and their duties were to aid him in the 
discharge of the heavy responsibilities of his office, and to 
act always as guardians of his conduct. If his conduct 
should be so scandalous as to justify the procedure, they 
were warranted in calling a general congregation to formal- 
ly depose him. 

Such is a very condensed sketch of the constitution and 
objects of this remarkable society. It is difficult to conceive 
of an organization better calculated to effect the grand pur- 
poses which were ever present to the mind of its founder. 
The practices of an ascetic life are too often the subject of 
derision. Our ease is the end for which we are striving, 
and we see our neighbors as solicitous, in this respect, as 
we are. But when, under the influence of strong convic- 
tions, we find this custom of our nature shaken off, and a 
new state of being induced,—when we see the severest self- 
mortifications cheerfully undergone, and penance, pain, suf- 
fering, and even death, courted and caressed,—and this not 
with a maniac spirit, but with the mind all the while lifted 
superior to severe physical suffering, its purified essence in- 
sinuating itself into the suffering members of the body, and 
supporting them by the influence of the high enthusiasm it 
excites ;—when we see the nature of man changed,—riches, 
fame, the pleasures of the world,—all that ordinarily en- 
gage the affections, unheeded and uncared for,—when pov- 
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erty and its train of attendant miseries replace the splendid 
cortége of life, and the banquet and spices are exchanged 
for herbs and water, and the hangings, couches and luxu- 
ries of the palace, for the cheerless straw and crazy hut,— 
and when we know and feel that these, and much more, 
are welcome to the spirit seeking its immortal sustenance 
in communion with God, and willingly enduring these to 
make it altogether devoted to his word,—we cannot venture 
to withhold our admiration and reverence for a spirit of 
humility and devotion, so immeasurably superior to the 
eold and selfish feeling we are too apt to nurse in our bo- 
soms. 

No works of man, will remain more enduring memorials 
of virtue and faith, than the temples raised by the hands of 
these devoted men to the cause of religion, amid nations 
fierce with all the vices of a savage life, and upon whom 
civilization and christianity as yet had exercised no portion 
of their healing influences. Hard as were the privations 
they were forced to undergo—dangerous as were the at- 
tempts they made in the cause they advocated—no regret, 
no complaint, no backwardness, mars a single page of the 
illuminated history in which their labors are recorded. In 
the whole course of their operations, but one single instance 
is known, where the spirit failed, and the extremity of bo- 
dily suffering shook the faith and christian courage of a 
member of the Order. But even then it was only for a mo- 
ment. The polarity of the needle had been deranged, but 
not destroyed. Returning consciousness restored the attrac- 
tion in all its original force, and the dying thoughts of the 
brother again returned with an unchangeable truth to the 
point, which had so long fixed the wishes and prayers of 
these holy men. 

Whether such an institution would at this time, develope 
the benefits which, in its day, were conferred upon mankind 
by the Order of the Jesuits, in the earlier portions of its his- 
tory, is too much a matter of speculation to warrant definite 
conclusions. The times in which it arose were peculiar, 
and the men who then occupied the stage of action, were 
very different in character, from the present generation. 
The influences of education which now affect all classes and 
conditions of society, were then, but sparingly felt. Great 
as are the inherent vices of our nature, these were rendered 
greater by the ignorance which then reigned throughout the 
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world. ‘T’o the church alone, men looked for light and 
knowledge. ‘To the church, they referred what was doubt- 

ful and obscure. That church, at times severe, that grand 
arbiter, and judge, had been shaken fearfully so. ‘The 
universal obedience paid to herdecrees, had been interrup- 
ted, and she was forced to feel that the chains by which the 
christian world had been bound, were broken and disjec- 
ted. It was very difficult to determine what ulterior results 
to civilization and christianity, this schism would produce. 
Would men quietly range themselves under the banners of 
the different seceders, who, from time to time, might arise, 
and though differing in modes of belief, recognize still the 
great and cardinal principles of a christian life: or would 
the differences in the church, create confusion in the mem- 
bers, and its separation, be the signal for the abandonment 
of all authority, and a return to the vices, of an unregene- 

rated and unbelieving condition. Who could pre dict that 
from a revolution which seemed so portentous and full of 
evil, mankind would emerge to a higher moral, political, 
and religious condition, than had ever yet been enjoyed ? 
Such a solution of this mighty problem, was far beyond 
the limited power of analysis which belongs to our nature. 
The church,—the parent,—the governor—of mankind—the 
supposed embodiment of all the truth revealed to men, was 
exposed to obloquy and abuse, as if it were an institu- 
tion purely human. Their faith was shaken; who should 
restore it ? 

The desperate condition of the world, could only be re- 
lieved by remedies of the most powerful kind. ‘To preserve 
the firm hold, which the truths of religion should ever exert 
upon their minds, it was not only necessary that the word 
should be preached with all the power and majesty of lan- 
guage, but, still more, that the conduct of those who preach- 
ed it, should exemplify the truths, thus taught. If the vice- 
gerent of God had forgotten the obligation of his holy office, 
and no longer represented in his own person, the virtues 
he was bound to inculcate; yet the word itself was still vi- 
brating, as it will ever continue to do, on the ear of the 
world, from the awful revelation at Mount Sinai; and 
wherever heard, it was still destined to exert a controlling 
influence. It was at this crisis, when the practices of the 
acknowledged religion, were exposed to the censure of the 
world, as justifying an abandonment of the faith, that this 
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Order of the Jesuits arose, in no way obnoxious to the same 
reproach, and proving by the lives and manners of its mem- 
bers, that the faith was still perfect and uncorrupted. The 
wealthy and the poor, lived together. Their revenue was 
the alms which charity had offered. The learned and the 
unlearned, studied together,— their task was, to be qualified 
to teach the word of God. The noblest rank was to be found 
in the heraldry of the ministers of Christ. The palace and 
the hut, were alike to them, since either was disregarded, 
except as the place where they could preach the truths they 
believed. The king and the peasant, was each equally 
looked upon as the creature of the hour,—whose noblest 
heritage was the immortal soul, for whose salvation, all 
their labors were exerted. By leading blameless and aus- 
tere lives themselves, they raised a barrier against the per- 
manent vices of the age. Strong as were the passions that 
sought for license, stronger still was the moral power of this 
fraternity, that held them in subjection. No tinge of selfish- 
ness marred the fair proportions of the moral image, they 
_presented to the eye of the world. From the walls of the 
cloister, the prayer went forth for blessing on mankind. 
The power of princes was uselessly exercised in attempting 
to seduce them from their allegiance, by the gratification of 

temporal vanities. ‘The most distinguished stations were 

refused, and the “pride, pomp and circumstance” of life pre- 

sented no sufficient allurements to tempt them from their 
hallowed seclusion. One call alone hurried them from their 
retreat—to them indifferent, whether it issued from the 

prince or the peasant,—whether it came from the dissipated 
court, or was borne on the breeze from distant climes, where 
heathenism had raised its altar to false gods. It was the 

call for aid, in the struggles for light to the way of redemp- 

tion. 

Can we wonder, that a society so organized, should exert 

a powerful influence on the fortunes of mankind in that 

day? If they erred in supposing that the welfare of our 

race, was best consulted by an adherence to the form and 

faith they prescribed, calm reflection will still force us to 

admit, that the practices of their lives, and the methods they 

adopted to secure this end, even when not accomplishing 

what they desired, were still calculated to mitigate the as- 
perities of controversy—and soften the cruelties so invaria- 
bly the attendants of theological disputes. We lavish our 
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admiration on those who, while they are the advocates of 
war, have disarmed it of the cruelties once visited upon the 
poor, weak and helpless. Shall we, then, refuse to render 
justice to those who, in their day, and with feeble means, 
preserved life, property and religion, and, amid toil, danger 

and death, looked to the approval of their own conscience, 
and the appreciation of their own and distant ages, as their 
only reward. 

It is to the works of this order, in their missions and en- 
terprises, that we now propose to direct our attention. Our 
notice of these must be necessarily brief and hurried. We 
nevertheless hope, that it will be sufficient at once to afford 
a distinct view of the nature and extent of their labors, and 
to develope the existence of the character which we have 
suggested already, as that properly belonging to the Or- 
der, before it became relaxed ; and, at the same time, serve 
to justify the good opinion we have already expressed, a 
to the benefits it conferred upon mankind. 

The labors of Francis Xavier, among the first of those 
who united their destiny with that of Loy ola, and whose 
missions were undertaken at the request of John III. of 
Portugal, have already engaged one of the ablest pens of the 
day.* In the year 1540, Xavier departed on his holy work. 
Not an hour did he suffer to be unemployed, in the prose- 
cution of the task he had undertaken. The vessel in which 
he was transported, at once presented a field where he could 
commence the exercise of those high duties, which were 
soon to acquire an importance that has made the memorial 
of them immortal. After a voyage of five months, he ar- 
rived at Mozambique, on the coas tof Africa. At the time 
of his arrival, a dreadful fever was. raging in the country, 
and the life of the holy missionary was ‘in the most im- 
minent danger of being te ‘rminated before his labors had 
scarcely commenced. ‘The undaunted spirit of Xavier, did 
not, for a moment, quai] at the approac h of death. Could 
that foe approach him at a more auspicious time, than 
when, though at an immeasurable distance, he was yet re- 
flecting a portion of that glory, which be longed to the name 
of his divine master, who had offered up his life for the wel- 
fare of mankind. Devoting himself to the exercise of the 
duties of huinanity, his most strenuous efforts were exerted 
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to increase the comfort, and alleviate the sufferings of the 
poor and helpless. From hut to hut he hastened with a 
zeal, commensurate only with his high wrought enthusiasm, 
toadminister the remedies which were prescribed, and, when 
these failed, to awaken the poor and helpless victim of su- 
perstition, to a sense of his condition ; to prepare those holy 
rites which, according to his belief, would soothe the an- 
guish of death. ; 

Departing from this place he proceeded to Melinda and 
Socotra. ‘The wretched and debased condition of the peo- 
ple whom he met here, proved to the pious missionary, a 
source of deepafiliction. But Providence was guiding him 
toa vast, and still more corrupted, theatre. He arrived at 
Goa, the capital of the Indies. It is said, that if the heart 
of man could ever have been moved with the misery and 
debasement of a people among whom he was east, so as 
to cause him to abandon, as a matter of impossibility, the 
work of reformation, it would have so happened to Xavier 
in the place at which he had now arrived. But obstacles 
seemed to arise, and difficulties to beset him on every 
side, only the more beautifully to develope the heroic for- 
titude with which the soldier of the cross could remove 
and overcome them. So thorough, so universal, had been 
the corrupting influences whieh had obtained among this 
people, that probably but one mode was left by which 
their affections could be moved. ‘Taking a bell, Xavier 
went through the streets, thus challenging attention and 
calling on the people to send to him their children, that 
they might be instructed in the word of God, Among 
the rising generation, the pious enterprise of the mission- 
ary prospered ; the seed cast into that ground promised the 
most gratifying return. The piety of these young persons 
became not only confirmed in. themselves, but the lessons 
of religion and truth were even, by their parents, learned 
from the lips of infants. The lesson of wisdom from the 
mouth of the regenerated child awakened every affection 
which had stagnated in the heart of a debased parent, and 
the old grew ashamed of their vices, and emulated the vir- 
tues of the young. Nor did Xavier suffer the fire which 
had been thus marvellously kindled on the altar of God, to 
die away. Day after day he preached in public to the as- 
sembled multitude, until the spirit of reform extended itself 
through ali ranks and classes, and rescued the city and the 
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people from the awful abomination into which they had 
been plunged. 

It was while he was at this place, that he became informed 
of a fishery for pearls, known as Paravas, and composed of 
a class of people pe rhaps still more depraved than any he 
had yet seen. ‘They were at a considerable distance. He 
had to approach them through a country burning with the 
heat of the sun. But through this journey of fire, the suf- 
fering of his fellow creatures beckoned him on. What 
could restrain him whe ‘n, even from the midst of this poor 
and outcast population, a voice was heard, saying, “How 
beautiful are the feet of those men who are seen coming 
from far, bringing peace, evangelizing eternal good things, 
preaching salvation, and saying: O people, buried in the 
shadow of death, your God shall re ign over you !” 

With his accustomed intrepidity, Xavier forced his way 
to the settlement, and announced to them the name of his 
holy Master, and the truths he had come to preach. But his 
voice was addressed to a multitude of beasts,—it fell upon 
ears unaccustomed even to the most dull perceptions of the 
sublime morality of the gospel. It so chanced, that there 
was, at this time, in the settlement, a woman lying danger- 
ously ill, and who had been abandoned by those who there 
practised the healing art. Xavier turned to the couch of 
the sick woman. -. He prayed with her—administered to 
her the sacrament—and the woman recovered! It is not 
for us to say the woman was cured. 'The people considered 
itas a miracle, and cast themselves at the feet of Xavier. 
But the holy man raised the cross he bore, above the pros- 
trate crowd, and told them of the power there was in the 
faith, of which that was the emblem. No longer did he walk 
among them uncared for, or despised. No longer was the 
God whom he adored, contemned. Was it not by his eter- 
nal grace that one of their number had been taken almost 
from the grave, and suffered to walk alive among them? 
Well did the zeal of Xavier keep still more closely knit 
the bonds of union which had thus been thrown around 
them. He ate with them, slept with them, shared with them 
uncomplainingly, all the adversities of their situation. He 
allowed himself but three hours for sleep. The rest of the 
day was devoted to prayer, and the most unceasing efforts 
to strengthen the good work he had so well begun, and to 
consecrate to God 2 portion of the human family rescued 
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from the jaws of sin and death. ‘The unwearied energies 
of Xavier, sought still for new fields in which he could 
display the zeal which inflamed his bosom. He now pro- 
ceeded to 'Travancor, where he baptized six thousand per- 
sons in one month. 

Near to Mieliapour, on the Coromandel coast, an elevated 
mound marks the spot where the body of St. Thomas, the 
first preacher of Christianity in India, reposes. 'To this hal- 
lowed spot Xavier now retired, for solitude and prayer, and 
for the purpose of asking the aid of God, in directing him 
where he should turn his steps. He passed seven days in 
fasting, solitude and prayer, humbling himself for the un- 
worthy manner in which he had performed the work com- 
mitted to his hands, and imploring the direction and aid of 
heaven in the labors he had yet to undergo. Strengthened 
and supported in the enterprise he was now about to under- 
take, he departed for the sensual and dissolute people of 
Malacca. Again did the bell of the pious missionary, send 
its_peals through the streets and invite attention. The 
zeal of the preacher was displayed, in a ready adoption of 
the means which might most recommend him to those 
whom he wished to convert. With unbending energy, he 
devoted himself to the study of their language, and, call- 
ing into requisition the graces of his early ‘life, commanded 
their respect, not more by his accomplished manner, than 
the meek devotion which he constantly practised. ‘The in- 
fluence of such an example was irresistible. 'The false 
altars were thrown to the ground, and, upon the ruins of 
savage heathenism, arose the more graceful structure that 
was consecrated to the worship of the true God. 

Continuing his courageous course, he passed to Amboyna, 
and Ulata, leaving every where the impressions of love to 
his race, and piety to God. ‘Thence he proceeded to the 
Moluccas, and tarried awhile at Ternata, then much cele- 
brated for the vices and dissolute character of its inhabitants. 
There he learned that, in the neighboring sea, were islands 
inhabited by a population impious and ferocious, and thence 
he departed to preach the doctrines he had hitherto so suc- 
cessfully promulgated. His friends and companions were 
terrified, and exerted themselves to restrain him. ‘The 
country was frightful and cursed by nature. The inhabi- 
tants resembled savage beasts, and subsisted on human 
flesh ; the mountains were shaken like reeds in a gale, and 
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belched forth sheets of fire. In vain, however, were all 
the remonstrances,—in vain were all the expostulations ad- 
dressed to him. In an answer, the christian nobility of 
which excites a sympathetic feeling in every generous 
mind, he thus replied: “Si ces iles avaieut des bois odorifé- 
rants, et des mines d’or, les chrétiens auraient le courage 
d’y aller, et tous les dangers du monde ne les epouvante- 
raient pas. Ils sont laches et timides, parce qu'il n’y a la 
que des Ames a gagner; et faut-il donc que la charité soit 
moins hardie et moins généreuse que l’avarice? Ils me 
feront mourir, dites vous, par le fer ou parle poison. Cette 
grace n’est pas pour un pécheur comme moi; mais jose 
bien vous dire que, quelque tourment et quelque mort qu’ 
ils me preparent, je suis prét a en souffrir mille fois d’avan- 
tage pour le salut d’une seule ame. Pent etre que si je 
mourais de leurs mains, ils adoreraient teus Jésus Christ: 
ear enfin, depuis les premiers siécles de |’ Eglise, la semence 
de ’Evangile a plus fructifié dans les terres incultes du 
paganisme, par le sang des martyrs, que par les sueurs des 
missionaires.’ 

We surely do not ask too much, when we claim for this 
most simple and touching expression of self-devotion, the 
sympathy ef every nob‘e and generous mind. - It is not the 
language of a bigot or sectarian, the cold and calculating 
speech of the speculative christian, we are called upon to 
admire, but that which comes from a heart filled with 
universal charity. ‘The holy fervor of such. a man, is the 
proud heritage of all who aspire to whatever is beautiful 
in human character. And, we trust, there are none so 
warped by prejudice, as not to feel pleasure in tracing out 
the form and feature of so exquisite a character, and cher- 
ishing the memorials of his excelience, as a trophy dear to 
all humanity. 

Still prompted by the high impulses to which he had 
given utterance, Xavier departed for these barbarous is- 
lands. Arriving there, he cast himself inte the midst of 
the multitude. It was the mighty struggle between the 
all-subduing force of religion, and the engrossing and rivet- 
ting power of sensuality and lust. But a mightier powet 
than mere human will, however strongly exercised, came to 
the aid of religion. ‘The almighty power of the Creator, 
the will of the Lord of the universe, enforeed the announce- 
ment of the truths of the word from the lips ef his servant. 
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The smile of the scoffer was on his lip, the jest of the infidel 
was half uttered, when the earth heaved, and impending 
death seemed but to defer its approach for a single moment. 
The scoffer had fallen, the infidel had clung to the vestment 
of the preacher, the terrified crowd, now palsied with fear, 
watched, with agonized intensity, the issue and the preacher. 
He alone stood calm and unmoved. ‘The noise of the earth- 
quake, that sounded in the ears of the unbeliever only as 
the knell of death, was to him exquisite music. It was the 
voice of God, announcing his awful presence to the un- 
believing crowd who were gathered around him. Calm and 
collected was the soul of-the servant, whose master was 
at hand, and whose high behests he was performing. The 
convulsion ceased,—the earth rested,—the impious were 
spared,—the penitent reprieved,—and still the voice of 
Xavier was crying in theears of the multitude, “repent 
that ye may be saved!” Is it necessary for us to say that 
his labors were rewarded with an accession, to the cause of 
christianity, of vast numbers who were chastened in spirit ; 
and who gave evidence of an improved condition, and a 
temper directed to the consideration of the high duties so 
impressively announced to them? 

From these islands, Xavier returned to Malacca, which 
he found besieged by an army of Messulmans. Universal 
consternation had seized all classes, and the only consulta- 
tions held were, as to the form of capitulation. Although 
the soldier had put on the cowl, yet he was still a soldier, 
and a soldier of religion. ‘The skill of a Spanish cavalier 
had not been altogether lost, and the defence of the place, 
where the truths of religion had been preached against the 
infidel invasion with which it was threatened, animated the 
bosom of the chieftain aud nerved the arm of the warrior. 
Assuming the direction of the defence, Xavier prepared a 
fleet to oppose the enemy. ‘I'wice did the tempest disperse 
and destroy his armament. The timid crowd raised against 
him cries of vengeance. But the contemptible rage of a sav- 
age, yet cowardly, mob, moved him no more than the personal 
apprehension of the threatened invasion. Raising his eru- 
cifix to heaven, he implored iis aid and guidance. ‘The 
crowd, wondering and amazed, gathered around him. He 
felt that his prayers were heard, and with a voice that rung 
like the trumpet, he cried ont, “Christ has conquered !” His 
re-assured forces were led to the contest. And the holy 
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inspiration he felt was flung like a shield around all. He 
was victorious. ‘The foe was routed, and the glory of their 
liberator was chaunted by thousands who were saved from 
the terrible bondage with which they were threatened. 

The fame of this pious man had now spread far and wide. 
The almost incredible enterprises which he had achieved, 
had made his name familiar, and his character admired and 
beloved. He retired now again to Goa, where he had founded 
a college, and where the young men, who had given promise 
of excellence, were preparing themselves to co-operate with 
him in the field for religious labor, still lying uncultiva- 
ted. Here he rested awhile from the active labors of his 
mission, and devoted himself again to his habit of solitary 
communion with God. Removed from all human eyes, he 
gave himself up to all the transports which enthusiasm 
awakens, derived from the thought that he was near to his 
God ; and, on this occasion, as on every other, feeling himself 
renewed and supported, he again came forth, prepared to 
undertake a new work, the most grand and sublime of any 
he had hitherto attempted. 

He turned, now, his eyes towards Japan, and, although 
the earnest entreaties of his friends were again interposed 
to prevent him from encountering the dangers of the sea 
through which he had to pass, he persevered, and, taking 
with him five priests of the company of the Jesuits and a 
few christians, he embarked for these distant climes. Here 
he found modes of belief, at first promising much aid tothe 
cause of religion,—erroteous, it is true, but still capable, it 
would seem, of being turned to good account. He devoted 
himself to the study of the language, preached to the peo- 
ple, and engaged in controversy with those who were 
their priests. But, if superior intelligence had removed the 
minds of the latter from the more disgusting enormities 
into which a state of profound ignorance and unrelieved 
vice plunged the masses, it had yet added another quality 
more instrumental in causing successful opposition to the 
efforts of Xavier; we mean, a control over the rulers, 
Soon growing jealous of the influence, which the labors of 
Xavier were likely to»produce, they so operated on the 
mind of the king as to secure the making of a decree, that 
a change from the accustomed faith should be punished 
with death. Grieved, but not dismayed, the apostle of reli- 
gion still journeyed from place to place, exhausting himself 
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in preaching and controversy, pausing at no obstacle, and 
armed with weapons ever bright, fighting his way to the 
hearts of the savage people ; and, when his physical powers 
were weakened, gathering new strength from the cross, to 
sustain him in his extraordinary labors. 

The mission which he now proposed to himself, was of a 
still more serious nature than any he had yet undertaken. 
The Chinese empire lay before him, its spiritual fields pro- 
mising a rich return to the laborer in the vineyard of the 
church. Exhausted nature cried for repose, but the un- 
quenchable fire which had been kindled in his bosom, made 
him disregard the monitor. Shall the body be a clog to 
the spirit? Shall want of repose, or food, or raiment, abate 
the holy ardor of the missionary? He had braved the un- 
tamed vengeance of the savage. He had stood upon the 
yawning gulf, into which the earthquake threatened to preci- 
pitate him and the thousands who were with him. He had 
trusted himself in frail vessels on seas, where the strongest 
human passions had failed to entice their most devoted wor- 
shippers to sail, and should he now hesitate? But the la- 
bors of the servant had. been acceptable to the master, and 
his task was done. He was to be relived from further toil 
and danger. llunger and suffering, pain and disease, were 
no longer to sport with him, and test his piety. A violent 
fever terminated his earthly pilgrimage, and he was now 
called from that world he had so piously endeavored to re- 
generate, to be united with those who had lived in the 
fear and admonition of the Lord. His allegianceto his God, 
was pure and undivided. He died, and his last breath was 
expeuded in the exclamation, Jn te, Domine, speravi! So 
pure was the life, so extensive the labors, so impressive the 
death, of the father of the missions, undertaken by the Or- 
der of the Jesuits. 

We would now present, in a like hurried manner, a short 
view of the labors of the Order in America, where they 
were crowned with singular success, 

The cupidity of the Spaniard had been provoked and ex- 
cited by the desire for the acquisition of gold; and the pow- 
er which conquest afforded, was exercised in the unrelent- 
ing severity with which the aborigines were captured, and 
coudemned to slavery in the mines. Between the Orinoko 
and the Rio de Ja Plata, lay a belt of country, yet secure 
from the depredations of these cruel marauders, and inha- 
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bited by a nation of savages, who had yet been spared from 
the severe visitations which had afflicted their neighbors. 
To this region the Jesuits directed their attention, and, 
after great difficulty, and by the aid of rare address, obtain- 
ed from the king of Spain the liberty of all the savages in 
that portion of America, who should become united in reli- 
gious congregations. Having secured this object, reluctantly 
wrung from a rapacious court, but dear to humanity, they 
prepared, in the bosom of this wilderness, to found a reli- 
gious republic.* 

Arrived at the scene of their labors, the missionaries dis- 
persed themselves throughout the country. They bore no 
arms, and their reliance was on the superintending care of 
Providence. ‘lhe suffering and danger to which they were 
exposed, were such as well might be supposed, in a country 
where nature, in all its untamed and terrific wildness, shel- 
tered the ferocious beast of prey, and the savage hunter, 
scarcely superior to the beast he pursued. Nor was it only 
suffering that they had to meet. Death was busy every 
where. The missionary, who travelled in the desert, might 
well pause in his course, when a few straggling foot-prints 
revealed to him the path that another had pursued before 
him ; and when, at the end of this path, he found the corpse 
of a brother, exhibiting either the evidence of nature sink- 
ing beneath too great a task, or revealing the more pain- 
ful tale, that the arrow of the Indian had terminated his 
labors. 

Innumerable were the modes resorted to, to attract the at- 
tention of the savages. ‘The most persuasive gestures were 
employed, to induce them to draw near the missionaries ; 
and when the emblem they constantly bore would seem to 
frighten them away, they would’ plant the cross in the de- 
se rt, and withdraw, that the savage might approach and 
view it unobserved. As they gathered around it, the mis- 
sionary would approach and urge upon them the course 
of life he came among them to preach. Advantage was 
taken of the influence of music, to charm and captivate the 
soul. “The savages never failed to fall into this pious 
snare. Descending from their mountains, they hastened to 
the banks of the rivers, to listen to the captivating sounds ; 
and many plunged into the water, and swam after the en- 
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chanted bark. ‘The moon, shedding her mysterious light 
over these extraordinary scenes, lent her aid to melt the 
heart. ‘The bow and arrow dropped from the hand of the 
savage ; his troubled soul experienced the sympathy of the 
social virtues, and the first sweets of humanity.” 

The Guarinis were the first of the savage tribes, who 
formed themselves into a community, according to the 
wishes of the Jesuits. Under Maceta and Cataldino, they 
formed the village Loretto. As other Indian churches were 
successively established, they were called Reductions, and 
these, we are told, in a few years, amounted to thirty. 

Each of these villages, v. hen formed, was placed under 
the care of two missionaries. No stranger was permitted to 
reside there longer than three days, and to preserve the 
community free from contamination, they were forbidden to 
speak the Spanish language. Each settlement had also two 
schools, one for the rudiments cf learning, the other for 
dancing and music. As soon as the boys had attained the 
age of seven years, the character and disposition of each, 
were particularly investigated. To whatever his talent 
was most directed, in that was he carefully instructed. The 
mechanic arts, which had been learned by these pious men, 
for the purpose of instructing their colonists, the cultivation 
of the earth, and the care of the flocks, engaged the atten- 
tion of the young, after they obtained the prescribed age. 
The women received equal care with themen. Their work 
was separate, and the places in which they were required to 
perform their duties, were distinct from those in which the 
men were engaged. In the beginning of each week, a cer- 
tain quantity of wool and cotton was given to each, which, 
at the end of the week, was returned for further use. Ona 
certain day in each week, each family was supplied with 
the necessaries of life, sufficient for the week, and _ propor- 
tioned to the wants of the family. The labors of the day 
were commenced and ended by the ringing of abell. It 
was rung at dawn, when the children assembled in the 
church, and, like the music of birds, ushered in the day. 
The men and women then attended mass, and, after that, 
commenced their daily labor. At the close of the day, the 
bell again summoned them from work to prayers. 

Each family was provided with a lot of ground. There 
was, besides, a public field. The produce of this was ap- 
propriated to the support of the widow and orphans of the 
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congregation, and to provide against the deficiency of bad 
crops. From this source, also, was supplied the tribute paid 
by each family to the king of Spain. 

In this primitive commonwealth, there were also proper 
officers, requisite in the military, civil and political de- 
partments. Among these, was the Cacique, or war chief— 
the Corregidor, for the administration of justice—regidors 
and alcades, the police—a tenicute or inspector of children. 
And in each quarter of the village was a superintendant, 
whose duty it was to look over the families in his quarter, 
and see that the duties assigned each, were properly dis- 
charged. If complaint were made, that any one had viola- 
ted the obligations which were imposed on him, for the first 
offence, he was punished by a secret reprimand. For the 
second, by public penance at the door of the chureh ; the 
third offence was punished bythe whip. So perfect was 
the system, that, it is said, during the century and a half in 
which the government lasted, scarcely an instance can be 
found where the last punishment was inflicted. Early 
marriages were ordained, to prevent licentiousness. And 
women, who had no children, during the absence of their 
husbands, retired to a place, called the House of Refuge. 
In church, the sexes had distinct teachers, and entered and 
departed at different doors. 

The incursions which had been made into the Christian 
republic, admonished the missionaries of the propriety of 
protecting themselves against the consequences of such at- 
tempts, if frequently repeated. Having obtained permission, 
from Madrid, to arm their converts, they applied themselves 
to the manufacture of arms and powder, and instructed 
their people in the modes of defenee. ‘The precaution was 
not only necessary, but successfn]. ‘The next invasion 
was manfully repelled, and the firmness with which they 
stood the attack of their foes, and the bravery with which 
they rallied, show how superior ealm reflection is, to that 
rashness which is but another name for the courage of 
beasts. 

Such is the brief outline of the form of government es- 
tablished by the wisdom and courage of the Jesuits, in a 
wilderness, and among savage tribes of Indians. “Gov- 
erned by the same persons who had reseued them from bar- 
barism, and whom they justly regarded as a kind of divini- 
ties; indulging the best feelings of nature in the bosom 
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of their families, and in their native land; enjoying the 
advantages of civilized life, without having even quitted the 
desert; and the pleasures of society, without having lost 
those of solitude; these Indians might boast of a happiness 
unprecedented in the world. Hospitality, friendship, jus- 
tice, and the tender virtues flowed naturally from their 
hearts, at the command of religion, as the ripe fruit of the 
olive is shaken off by the wind.” 

In China, the pioneer of this Order was Father Ricci. @ 
‘T'o prepare himself for the duty he had undertaken to per- 
form, he commenced the study of the Chinese language, 
and his zeal and ardor enabled him to remove the obstacles 
which impeded his progress. A profound mathematician, 
he was enabled by his learning to acquire putrons among 
the mandarins. He changed his residence from one place 
to another,—in all, however, operating but for one end,—the 
dissemination of religious truth. At times, he would have 
his hopes exalted by the encouragement he received,—and 
then persecution and abuse would visit on him the full 
measure of the suffering which belonged to the missionary 
in those days. ‘The emperor, at length, moved by the fame 
and character of the pious preacher, permitted him to re 
side at his capital, and granted some important privileges 
to him and his associates. ‘The same spirit which we have 
seen in Xavier, inducing him to display the graces of the 
courtier, the more effectually to enable him to command 
the admiration and respect necessary for the success of his 
mission, was exhibited by Ricci in his labors among the 
Chinese. Pe ‘rhaps in nothing were the Jesuit missionaries 
more remarkable, than in the exhibition of a profound 
knowledge of the human heart, and in the means they 
adopted to steer clear of the prejudices which were calcu- 
lated to obstruct their course. If a certain costume would 
admit them to-a more free and unreserved intercourse with 
those among whom they were operating, than they other- 
wise would have enjoyed, they adopted the dress. Often, 
too, well knowing the tenacious power of habit on the 
minds even of the well-informed, and how difficult it is to 
move the hearer, when you root up ali the foundations of 
the past,—by a happy ingenuity they would remodel opin- 
ions without destroying them. Without rudely separating 
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the mind from old associations, they would open new ave- 
nues of thought, tempting the inquirer to wander, step by 
step, until they at last led him to that spot, to which he 
would feel he had naturally arrived, and which opened to 
him a view of the sublime glory and excellence of revealed 
truth. When the once dimmed and senseless orbs on which 
the glorious light of day has shone again and again, with- 
out imparting the pleasure which light affords, have been 
made susceptible of the influences and joys of sight, we do 
not allow the full and undimmed blaze of meridian splen- 
dor at once to dazzle and confound them. Gradually 
they are accustomed to its enjoyment. One ray of light is 
added to another, until, from the dim twilight, the strength- 
ened vision is enabled to support the unbroken brilliancy of 
illuminated nature. Like truth, our reason lies far below 
the surface. It is only by successive steps that it gradually 
shakes off the darkness of ignorance, and breathes the pure 
air of knowledge and re ligion. It was upon these admitted 
principles that the Jesuits ] proceeded in their missions. Im- 
measurable was the distance which separated the mission- 
ary, whose intellect had been carefully instructed in the 
truths of religion, from the ignorant heathen whom he 
visited to instruct. How could he instruct him? No mag- 
netic influence could enable him to transfuse into the body 
of the poor savage the knowledge which he had received, 
or the spiritual grace which had been imparted to him. By 
no human means could he elevate that poor savage from 
his state of mental ignorance and bondage to the platform 
on which he stood. What, then, should he do? What 
but, from his commanding position, descend to the same 
level with those whom he wished to elevate. The upward 
path was known to him. He had travelled it before. It 
was his duty to lead them along the way which he had 
been compelled to journey,—to guide them, so that confi- 
dence would be progressive with each advance,—to famil- 
iarize them with each object,—to reveal to them each secret 
mark in the road,—until, at length, after various wander- 
ings, they should emerge from the gloom, darkness and 
desolation of the forest, and gaze upon a panorama, where 
truth exhibits her choicest and loveliest creations. 

It was thus that Ricci succeeded in China. He, with his 
associates, respected the customs of the people, and, except 
where they were hostile to the law of the Gospel, were 
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willing to observe them. Pursuing this conduct, they 
received the protection of the emperor, and he himself be- 
came a favorite with the Court. His learning enabled him 
to conduct controversies, in the Chinese language, with 
those who attacked him, while his popularity insured for 
his writings the consideration he desired. The labors of 
this eminent missionary, however, fell short of the glorious 
result they deserved, from the jealousy of those who should 
have aided and not opposed him.* Causes of vexation 
harassed a mind and body already overtasked with labor 
and care, and this faithful servant of the cross terminated 
his labors, and ended his life, at Pekin, in the fifty-seventh 
year of his age, one-half of which had been spent in the 
most active discharge of the duties we have so briefly de- 
veloped.t 

If we turn our attention, again, to America, we meet 
with the foot-prints of the missionary in the cheerless for- 
ests, and hear of his virtues in the savage settlements. 
These “woods and wilds” bear imperishable evidence, that 
it was not merely want of rest or food, or the absence of 
mere creature comforts, that tried the zeal and endurance of 
the missionary pilgrims. The faggot and. the stake also 
tested, but did not shake the constancy of the generous 
men who had devoted themselves to this work of goodness. 
What they might have done, if they had been permitted to 
use their efforts without opposing cireumstances, is a ques- 
tion that cannot now be solved. The rude alarms of war 
startled the half-converted savage from the altar and his 
peaceful hut, and drove him to the battle ground. Disap- 
pointed, but not disheartened, these pious men still perse- 
vered in their holy object. Passing from camp to camp, 
their most strenuous efforts were exerted to mitigate the 
horrors of war, and renew the broken emblems of peace. 
But it was not only with the ferocity of the savage they 
were obliged to contend. The cupidity of their own coun- 
trymen was even a more formidable obstacle to success. 
In times of difficulty and distress, the advice and aid of 
the missionary were anxiously sought for: but success was 
followed by a forgetfulness of the aie a so recently past ; 
the aid was slighted,—the advice unheeded. At times, 
too, the most shameful injustice was done to the character 
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and intention of these men, in inducing them to become 
the bearers of the messages of peace, of which the pledges 
were subsequently violated,—destroying their usefulness, 
and often exposing to danger their lives. History has no 
page more interesting than that which does justice to the 
purposes, and perpetuates the memory of the suffering and 
death of Lamberville, Brebeeuf, Lallement, Jogue, Garnier, 
and others, whose names are equally dear to him who ap- 
preciates the labor of the philanthropist, and advocates the 
truths of religion. 

We have not proposed to ourselves the invidious task of 
elevating the labors of this Order, over the others who la- 
bored, and zealously labored, in the same cause. They 
were all sharers in a great enterprise,—the greatest that 
can engage the attention of mankind,—and they are entitled 
to receive all the honor and gratitude which is due to efforts 
so nobly bestowed. We ask only the praise that is due to 
those whose history we are endeavoring to present: the 
praise that is due to those who abandoned their country,— 
rent asunder all ties of affinity,—doomed themselves to 
premature death, and that, too, amid the most severe and 
painful circumstances, in order to ameliorate the condition 
of their fellow men. Well has it been said of their labors, 
by an impartial historian, when speaking of one of their 
enterprises,—“if any men could have effected permanent 
good, it would have been the fathers of Jesus. They learn- 
ed the language of the people, whom they also taught their 
own; they condescended to instruct the children; they 
bore with stupidity, with pride, with insults; they wisely 
accommodated their lessons to the understandings of the 
people, whose attention they directed, not to the dark doc- 
trines so frequent in the holy writings, but to intelligible 
duties,—to simple prayer,—to works of merey,—to inno- 
cence of life. But though they penetrated into the vast 
solitudes,—though they supported hunger and thirst and 
fatigue with superhuman patience,—though they often slept 
on the humid ground,—while wandering from tribe to tribe, 
amid deadly serpents and wild beasts, and men still more 
savage,—their success was very partial.” 

We pass now to a brief consideration of the causes which 
led to the downfal of the Order of the Jesuits, and the first 
we shall notice, was a relaxation in the discipline of the in- 
stitution itself. ‘The causes which contributed, in the first 
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instance, to the supremacy of the Order, had in progress of 
time, either ceased to operate, or had lost much of their 
force. ‘The virtues of self denial, separation from the lux- 
uries, comforts and business of the world, which had dis- 
tinguished their early history, had, it would seem, to a great 
extent, ceased to be practised among them. And sucha 
change had taken place in the very constitution of the socie- 
ty, as had a tendency to stimulate and call into active exer- 
cise the desire of aggrandizement, and various secular im- 
pulses, which stand in broad contrast with that heroic spirit 
of self-mortification, indifference to earthly pomps and vani- 
ties, and sturdy and inflexible devotion to the duties of a 
religious life, which may be said to have laid the founda- 
tion of the Order, and which shed great lustre on the 
earlier portion of its career. The high enthusiasm of Loy- 
ola, the pious fame of Laynez, the martyr-like patience of 
Xavier, were still appreciated and revered among the mem- 
bers; but no one was animated by the holy emulation of 
renewing, in his day, the examples they had so beautifully 
illustrated in their lives. 

There were, however, external causes, which contributed, 
in a great degree, also, to undermine and finally ove rthrow 
the Order; and among these, the struggles it maintained with 
the Jansenists, and other religious communities, for prece- 
dence and superiority, exerted their full share of influence. 
The great force of character which belonged to the Jesuits, 
was attributable to the superior prowess of mind they had 
asserted and maintained, and the additional consideration 
they derived from being the recognized instructors of the 
world. But their right to this intellectual supremacy was 
disputed, and they were finally driven from the field, 
treating and tottering beneath the blows which fell on hea m 
from every side. ‘The Dominicans were at war with them 
on account of their dissent from the views of Thomas Aqui- 
nas, and the Capuchins and Franciscans had also their 
causes of discontent, if not of jealousy. 

The Jansenists derived their name from Cornelius Janse, 
a Hollander, who with Jean du Verger, from Gascony, laid, 
at Louvain, the foundation of the doctrines they afterwards 
ably supported. The study of the works of St. Augustine, 
had deeply operated on the minds of these young men, and, 
conceiving at the same time a great dislike to the Jesuits, 
they assailed them with much foree and enthusiasm. Janse- 
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nius afterwards became bishop of Y pres, and Du Verger be- 
came identified with the Abbey of St. Cyrian, and the insti- 
tution of Port Royal. The labors of Jansenius were devel- 
oped in a work which was not published till after his death, 
termed Augustinus, in which, we are told, he “elaborately 
and sy stematically unfolded his convictions,” and the work 
itself is said to be ‘ ‘highly deserving of note, not only for 
the bold front with which it met the Jesuits, on the ground 
of their dogmatic and moral tendencies, but also for the 
mode of its opposition, which consisted in working out anew 
into living thoughts, the traditionary formulas of grace, sin, 
and forgiveness.” 

For Du Verger, who was known as St. Cyrian, it was 
reserved to give evidence, by the calmand unmoved front 
with which he met the haughty gaze of Richelieu, that mere 
earthly power fades into nothingne ss, when it seeks to sub- 
due a mind fortified by the support of conscience and reli- 
gion. ‘The proud soul of the Cardinal stood abashed, if not 
rebuked, before the quiet and patient servant of God; and 
the hate which jealousy of a superior character excites, 
was exhibited in colors still more discreditable, when the 
poor priest was cast into a dungeon. There were traits in 
the character of the man, whose mind and will Richelieu 
strove to control, superior to his own. He was not to 
be intimidated by exhibitions or threats of power. ‘The 
example, the learning, the influence of St. Cyrian, had 
even, before he was thrown into prison, been successful in 
making converts to his opinions. Arnauld d’Andilly, La 
Maitre, then con: sidered the first of orators in France, Ange- 
lique Arnold, and the whole sisterhood of Port Royal, re- 
flected back upon Prem e and the Catholie world, the light 
which it had been impotently, if not impiously expected to 
‘xtinguish in the darkness and solitude of the dungeon. It 
was thus that the Jansenists, the most powerful opponents 
of the Jesuits. founded their establishment. ‘They came 
recommended to the notice of their own times, by he evi- 
dence of that suffering beneath the arbitrary exercise of 
power, which never fails to excite sy mpathy, if it does not 
arm our hands in its defence. ‘They were able to furnish 
too, the most illustrious examples of religious devotion and 
zeal; while, in schools of learning, they were second at 
least to none. But still more, although it is true that the 
physical sufferings sustained by the Jansenists, could not 
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compare with the extreme self-mortification and torture, 
which the Jesuits, in the commencement of their organiza- 
tion, had practised, yet these had now become matters of 
tradition. ‘The days in which they had been exhibited, 
were gone. ‘Ihe men who had so gloriously suffered were 
dead. Their memories alone were left to bear testimony 
to their early fortitude. It seemed as if the spirit of mar- 
tyrdom had passed away from among the living. ‘There 
was no light to be borrowed from their present condi- 
tion which would serve to reveal the picture almost effaced 
by time. And although in distant countries, their labors 
were continued, and their zeal still prominently developed, 
the light was lost in the darkness of the forest, and the 
voice died away, ere it could travel the waste of mighty 
water that rolled between them. Not so, however, with the 
Jansenists. They were of that time. Their sufferings 
were present to all. ‘They made manifest and exhibited, in 
their own persons, the same enthusiasm and devotion which, 
we have seen, were among the earliest and the most effi- 
cient of the causes which tended to the establishment 
and continued support of the Jesuits. The zeal which 
had animated Loyola and his immediate associates, was 
transferred to St. Cyrian and his followers ; and they who 
pretended to perpetuate at once the name and the virtues 
of the Order of Loyola, were made to appear, in the eyes 

of mankind, to have dishonorably usurped the name, with- 

out striving at that eminence in virtue which had made 
it oe and honored among mankind. While thus 
the Jansenists were not only united, but, by the exhibition 
and support of a character for piety, had received from all 
the tribute of admiration and of respect, the spirit of cohe- 
sion, if not of amity, in the Order of the Jesuits, had been 
gradually wasting away. ‘The influence of high character 
among the latter, had always been exhibited among the 
professed members. ‘They were few,—their vows rigid, 
their life abstemious, their dress plain, their intercourse 
with men, in the temporal concerns of life, almost entirely 
cut off,—they had not wealth, they abjured all the sources 
of wealth. ‘They fortified themselves in the cause of vir- 
tue, by a stern se If-denial, and, living superior to the wants 
of mankind, by having learned to despise them, were re- 

cognized as ‘worthy to be instructors, when they had learn- 

ed that hardest of all lessons, to be victorious over them- 
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selves. ‘The intercourse with the world, and the adminis- 
tration of all the offices from which any benefit was derived, 
were confined to the Co-adjutors. 

It was under the generalship of Vitelleschi, that the im- 
portant change had taken place, by which the professed 
members sought and obtained the administrative posts. 
The spirit which prompted them to come forth from the 
cloister, and share in those duties which had been formerly 
denied them, was in itself evidence of the decrease of that 
spirit of self-sacrifice which had formerly been the test of 
the Order. That this was the consequence, soon became 
apparent. It was impossible, as had been formerly done, to 
scrutinize the character and conduct of those who were 
candidates. It opened a wide field for the promptings of 
ambition, whether it sought to be gratified by affluence or 
power. ‘The wealth which had been accumulated by the 
labors of the Coadjutors, and which had never before been 
enjoyed by the professed, became now an ample fund for 
enjoyment, and from the high pursuits which had once en- 

gaged them, their thoughts were turned to the gratification 
of individual passion, and the augmentation of the wealth 
of their Order. ‘They at length neglected to preserve even 
the outward marks of their society, and their dress was 
changed and conformed to the relaxed rule which had ob- 
tained among them. In the cloister, as in the camp, the 
abatement of the rigor of discipline multiplies disorder 
and insubordination. Caraffa and Piccolomini, unable to 
control, patiently yielded themselves to the wishes of those 
who, only in name, were the subjects of authority. In 
truth, the power of the General was shared as common 
property by the whole society, and the insignia of this once 
high office were now only used to distinguish the most 
plastic and patient members. If it ever happened that he, 
upon whom their choice fell, attempted to restore the former 
condition of things, the opposition he met with was more 
than enough to drive him back dismayed from the task, 
And when, in the person of Nickel, (A. D. 1661,) it was 
found, that his own self-love and pride of opinion, while they 
prevented him from being the advocate of reform. made him 
firm and decided in his own opinions,——so intolerable had 
become the least apprehension of control, and so utterly 
changed and forgotten the vow of obedience, that the Order 
obtained, from Pope Alexander VII., the authority to asso- 
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ciate a Vicar with the General ; and, having thus succeeded 
dividing the power of the General, the next step was to 
transfer it entirely to the Vicar. ‘The choice of Vicar fell 
on Oliva, whose villa was most remarkable, whose table was 
e exquisite, whose habits were luxurious, whose religion was 
very accomodating, and whose whole reign, so to speak, Was 
highly admired by the Order as it then stood. 

The increasing appetite for gain in the Order, was ren: 
dered apparent in the zeal with which they here entered 
into mercantile engagements. In its earlier history, the 
monks had tilled the ground for their support. ‘They now 
turned their attention to manufactures on a large scale. 
The manufacture of cloth at Macerata, was at first intended 
only for their own consumption ; but, under the influence of 
the new spirit which pervaded the Order, it became the 
head of vast commercial operations, regulated with the most 
discriminating talent, and conducted with an obvious, if 
not professed view, to the emoluments and profits of trade. 
It is unnecessary to trace these enterprises farther, or in de- 
tail. Adventurers for the profit, they became subjected also 
to the casualties incident to commercial operations. In 1743, 
they established a trading house at Martinique, under Val- 
er bette, which soon grew into importance, and made heavy 

‘ngagements with merchants in France. It happened that 
some ships with large cargoes, sent by Vallette to pay the 
houses of Lioncy at Marseilles, fell into the hands of the 
English. The Jesuits refused to make indemnification for 
the loss. The loss occasioned by this refusal, involved a 
number of persons, who appealed to the tribunals of the 
country for redress. The appeal was made to the Parlia- 
ment of Paris, a body devoted to the destruction of the Order, 
und ended with the latter being made liable for the engage- 
ments of La Vallette. Not content with the rendition of the 
fullest justice to those who had suffered, an inquiry was then 
commenced, concerning the legality of the existence of the 
Order itself. 

Whether justly or not, the suspicion was entertained, that 
the Jesuits kad not only aimed at, but had actually ob- 

taine “dd a pre ponde rat 1g influence in the temporal concerns 
of the kingdoms in which they were established. The 
effect of these suspicions we now proceed to develope, with- 
out allowing ourselves to examine the arguments by which 

either their existence has been maintained, or their absurd- 
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ity exposed. Our object is simply to narrate facts,—to state 
circumstances, without inquiring whether there was or was 
not an undue importance attached to them. What they 
were, and how they operated, are the matters with which 
we are concerned. Whether well or ill-founded, and whe- 
ther their effect was just or unjust, are topics requiring a 
much wider field than we can now devote to them. 

The steady devotion which the Order had exhibited in 
the extension of the principles of Christianity, and the vow 
of obedience paid by it to the church of Rome, had natur- 
ally attracted the high consideration and regard of the head 
of that church. The voluntary exile, too, which had been 
suffered by the members in the controversy between the 
Pope and Venice, was a circumstance that spoke louder 
than words, how much it was prepared to suffer. If the 
protection earned, had been afterwards deserved by the Or- 
der,—or if it had been continued, —it might have been that, 
even with the organized opposition which met thei in al- 
most every place, they could have maintained their ground. 
But whether operated upon by just conclusions, or whether 
his determination was suggested by merely prudential con- 
siderations, the influence of the head of the church was 
withdrawn from the Order. The Cardinal Ganganelli had 
expressed his opinion, that it was better to sacrifice the 
Jesuits than live in constant collision with the crowned 
heads that seemed united for their destruction ; and his 
opinion remained unchanged when he ascended the papal 
chair, as Clement XIII. ‘I'he responsibilities, however, of 
such a step, were too great to authorize him in taking it 
without great deliberation. Portugal, Spain and France 
clamored for the abolition of the Order; and the influence 
of the Bourbons was potential, for it was that interest that 
gave the pope his position,—and, it is said, it was given upon 
the understanding that he would abolish the Order. Whe- 
ther the promise was made or not, its performance was a 
matter full of difficulty. 'The Order had been confirmed by 
an cecumenical council at Trent, the decrees of which are 
binding on the pope. Russia, Sardinia and other powers, 
were equally urgent that the Order should not be abolished. 
The pope himself, in a college of cardinals, had, a short 
time previously, followed the lead of nineteen of his pre- 
decessors, and confirmed the Order by his bull; and the 
college of cardinals would never have sanctioned an act 
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of such weakness, as to undo what had been so recently 
and solemnly done. But, great as were the difficulties 
in the way of the suppression of the Order, the urgency of 
his situation was greater. No other mode was left except 
to dissolve the body by a brief, an act done by the pope 
without the advice of the cardinals. In 1773, the brief 
was issued, and a blow was then given to the Order from 
which it has never yet recovered, and from which, in all 
human probability, it never will. Stripped of the influence 
they had exerted on public opinion, the Jesuits were com- 
pelled to fall back in the race; and though the Order still 
exists, it is no longer the power which it once was. 

In Portugal, during the reign of Joseph, and while the 
Marquis of Pombal was minister, the Jesuits received the 
first blow that was levelled at the Order. The influence of 
this minister, at the Court of Portugal, was great, and while 
perhaps he was actuated by a high purpose of devotion to 
the welfare of his country, yet he was naturally suspicious 
and cruel. It may he, that the relation which the Jesuits 
held, as confessors to the king and his court, roused his 
jealousy and provoked his enmity. It is now useless to in- 
vestigate the causes which prompted the hostility of this 
minister to them. The treaty of 1752, between Spain 
and Portugal, ceded to the latter power a large portion of 
Paraguay, in which the labors of the Jesuits had not only 
introduced the Christian religion, but had moreover estab- 
lished a system of government entitled to the highest praise ; 
and it is proof enough of its excellence, that even froma 
decided opponent of the Order, it has extorted the remark, 
that it “was conducted with consummate policy and skill, 
and was perhaps the best means for civilizing those savages.” 

The pious care of those who, at such cost of labor, had 
built up this colony, was thus about to be rendered wholly 
useless. The impoverished coffers of the old country were 
to be replenished by the treasures of the new world, and 
the vices and passions, ungovernable at home, were to be 
transferred and engrafted upon the simple and _ religious 
habits of this settlement. Against such results, all the efforts 
of the Jesuits were directed in vain. The natives them- 
selves rose in resistance, but ineffectually. The thwarted 
appetites of the ministers of Portugal, were unceasingly 
engaged in devising modes for the extermination of the 
Order; and the glory of its suppression at length was accot- 
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ded to the relentless hostility of its foes. It is true, that 
this event was hastened by an attempt made on the life of 
the king, and this was charged upon the Jesuits. But there 
never was the least proof which could implicate them in so 
nefarious a transaction. 

Spain, too, whose soil had first borne the seed which in 
time so abundantly ripened, was not backward in the oppo- 
sition she exhibited to the continuance of the Order. ‘The 
same jealousy which, in Portugal, had been an efficient 
cause of its suppression, and which, as we shall presently 
see, operated in France with like success, exhibited its full 
power in Spain. No plan was too atrocious,—no conspiracy 
too cruel,—to be attributed to these poor priests. Doubtless 
it is true, that here, too, the relaxed discipline of the Order 
tended much to give success to the schemes of their ene- 
mies. 

The administration of Carlos, in Spain, (1765-6,) was 
marked by frequent disorder. he reforms he meditated, 
although in some respects deserving a better fate, were 
doomed to encounter the severe opposition of the populace ; 
and the passions of the mob, appealed to and excited, at 
length so much increased, that he was forced to fly from 
Madrid and take refuge in Aranjuez. 

The commotion was doubtless a political intrigue, and 
the suspicion at once fell upon the Jesuits. The king, on 
whose head the blow was intended to fall,—and the instiga- 
tors of the revolt, who were interested in the crimination 
of all except themselves,—alike united in the condemnation 
of the brethren, False alarms were spread throughout the 
country, to justify the step already determined on; and let- 
ters were forged, involving the most monstrous doctrines 
and criminal designs. “Intrigues (says an impartial histo- 
rian) were adopted, which. must cover their authors with 
everlasting infamy.” A short time before, Choiseul had 
effected their expulsion from France, and all the influence 
of the French Court was now exerted to effect their down- 
fall in Spain. Operated upon by these various and alinost 
irresistible influences, the decree for their expulsion was 
secretly signed and transmitted. In the night, troops sur- 
rounded their colleges. A few minutes were allowed them 
to collect their books and clothing: the gates were then 
closed, and they were hurried to the carriages which con- 
veyed them to the coast, whence they embarked for Italy. 
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Arrived at Civita Vecchia, they were not allowed to disem- 
bark until the pleasure of the pope was known,—and his 
pleasure was, that they should not be allowed to land. Dur- 
ing three months, it is said, “they were the sport of the 
waves, of the tempests, and of passions still more danger- 
ous.” They, at length, landed in Corsica. ‘There they were 
treated as merchandise,—left in the commercial depots with- 
out beds or provisions,—until the pope gave permission to 
the few survivors to seitle in Italy, and the king of Spain 
allowed each a pension of about a shilling a day." 

Amid these dangers and trials, so well calculated to appal 
the weak, and break even the spirit of the strong, the most 
heroic fortitude was exhibited by these unfortunate men. 
Patiently submitting to whatever punishment might be in- 
flicted, they exhibited a picture of quiet resignation. As 
we shall have occasion again to see, even in their _ 
days, when the glory of the Order had become dimmed, i 
was the infliction of suffering that caused a return to oe 
virtues, which have rendered it so illustrious. 

In France, the Order had been established in the reign 
f Henry II. ‘Their Spanish origin, devotion to Philip IL, 
and the obedience they professed to the church of Rome, 
excited the jealousy and attention of the parliament of Paris. 
The principles of the Order caused its members to be among 
the most active opponents of Henry IV. Soon after the 
reduction of Paris, in 1594, a prosecution was commenced 
against them. ‘They were charged with being the emissa- 
ries of Spain, and traitors to France. Among the most 
virulent of their opponents were the metropolitan clergy, 
who found themselves supplanted in the revenues they had 
previously derived from the education of the youth. ‘The 
superior advantages which the Jesuits brought to the task 
of imparting information; and the great success which at- 
tended their efforts, were circumstances not well calculated 
to create a favorable opinion either of their loyalty or virtue 
in the minds of those, who felt themselves stripped of a 
large income, and, unable longer to compete with so for- 
midable a society, were forced to choose between the relin- 
quishment of luxuries and the expulsion of their danger- 
ous rivals. The case,as may well be supposed, created the 
greatest interest, and was argued for several days. The 
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most consummate ingennity and eloquence were displayed 
by Arnauld and Dole, who acted against the Order; and 
the zeal and ability w ith which Duret defended it, were not 
at all inferior to that displayed against it. The case pro- 
voked the most excited dispute Ss among the judges, and the 
final decision was postponed.* 

Before they could come to a conclusion, a circumstance 
occurred which was calculated to expedite the delive ry, if 
it could not insure the justice of the judgment. ‘T'owards 
the close of this year, on the day that the king returned 
from his camp in Picardy to Paris, and just as he had gone 
into one of the apartments in the Louvre, previous to his 
investiture of the knights, who were on that day assembled 
to receive the Order of the Holy Ghost,—a young merchant 
of Paris, named Jean Chastel, who had got into the same 
apertapont, struck the king with a knife, aimed at his throat, 
but fortunately without any harm being done. 

Chastel was immediately apprehended. It appeared by 
his own confession, that he must have been one of the basest 
ofmen. But he had received a portion of his education in 
the college of the Jesuits, and this, in the then excited state 
of public feeling, was enough to visit upon the whole fra- 
ternity the commission of this most enormous offence. The 
colleges were ordered to be immediately beset, the chiefs of 
the Order were committed to prison, and their papers careful- 
ly searched. Among those found in the possession of Jean 
Guignard, were some that seemed not to be reconcileable 
with the idea, that a king should never die. ‘The opportu- 
nity had now ‘arrived when the blow desired could be struck. 
The early education of Chastel, and these writings of Guig- 
nard, furnished a plea in justification for what was to be 
done. After debate, the parliament agreed on a sentence, 
the character of which well deserves that we should give 
itin extenso. It reads thus: 


“That Jean Chastel, being brought bare-headed and bare-footed 
before the gate of the cathedral church, shou'd abjure the doctrine 
which he had till then believed, and confess the enormity of the parri- 
cide that he had attempted to commit. And then be put intoa cart, 
and have his flesh torn off with pincers in the four principal parts of 
the city. After which, he should be carried to the place of execution, 
and there have his right hand cut off, holding the same knife with 
which he wounded the king; and, lastly, that he should be dragged 
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to pieces by four horses. That the Jesuits, both professec and not 
professed, should be banished out of the whole kingdom as enemies 
to the crown and public tranquillity, their goods and revenues distri- 
buted to pious uses, and all Frenchmen prohibited to study or con- 
verse in their schools. That Father Jean Guignard should be con- 
demned to the gallows; Fathers Gueret and Hay perpetually ban- 
ished from all places under the dominion of the crown; that Pierre 
Chastel, the delinquent father, should be banished forever from Paris, 
and the nine ensuing years out of the whole kingdom ; that his house, 
standing right over against the great gate of the palace of the par- 
liament, should be razed to the very foundation, and a pyramid erec- 
ted in its place, upon which the present decrees, both against the 
Chastels and the society of Jesuits, should be engraved.” 


This decree, so far as Guignard and the Order of Jesuits 
is concerned, has been well termed an “act of unjustifiable 
and tyrannical authority.” Guignard was a man of learn- 
ing and eminence in his profession; and the manuscripts 
found in his possession were not inimieal to the present 
king, but to the government of kings altogether ; and, so far 
as Henry IV. was concerned, they were merely defamatory 
of him. An able historian not unaptly compares his trial and 
death to that of Algernon Sidney, concerning which, in this 
enlightened day, there can be found, we presume, but one 
opinion. Making the greatest use of the excitement which 
was kindled by these occurrences, a peremptory order was 
issued that the Jesuits should quit France in fifteen days, 
on pain of death. At this time, the number of the Order 
amounted to no more than thirty seven, but the zeal and 
learning with which they had discharged the duties they 
had assumed, already made their loss a matter of great 
regret. 

The parliament, however, failed in the great object it had 
in view, of expelling the Order from France. Bourdeaux 
and Toulouse, refused to concur in the execution of the 
sentence issued at Paris. In these and other places, the de- 
cree of the parliament was disregarded, and the Order pro- 
tected and supported in their colleges and the discharge of 
their duties. In the opposition thus created between differ- 
ent parts of the same kingdom, the king took no part,—a 
sure evidence that he did not concur with the severe decree 
of the parliament of Paris; and, still more so, that he did 
not believe in the charge, which had been the ostensible 
cause of their expulsion,—the charge of a connection be- 
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tween the Order, either in the persons of the members or 
its principles, with the attempted murder by Chastel.* 

This contest between the two parties in the State, conti- 
nued for some time. But circumstances operated gradually 
to restore to the Jesuits the power they had lost. In the 
course of a few years, their numbers had increased beyond 
calculation, and the labor of a short time more was only ne- 
cessary to complete the triumph over the parliament. The 
statue which had been erected to keep alive the remem- 
brance of the act of Chastel, and with it perpetuate the 
hatred which it was supposed the Jesuits had incurred, was 
levelled with the dust,—and its prostration thus celebrated 
the renewed elevation of the Order. 

The confidence reposed in the Jesuits by the king, was 
confirmed by the selection he made of a confessor from 
among them. In every mode, from this time, their power 
seemed to increase. ‘Their colleges and seminaries were 
filled, and as has been well remarked, the voluntary prefer- 
ence given their schools, is perhaps the best evidence of the 
superiority they possessed over the old established schools 
and colleges. We are told, that previous to their exile at 
the time of Chastel, during a period of thirty years after 
they first began to open seminaries, they had educated more 
than fifty thousand young men. 

The usual good fortune which attends those who, hav- 
ing suffered unjustly, are able to afford evidence of that fact 
and favorably attract the good regard of the nation, was 
made most manifest in the case of the Jesuits. The very 
circumstances which had been so confidently relied on, as 
the certain means of their extermination, were converted in- 
to the most powerful instruments for their support. Their 
power and authority continued steadily to increase, up to 
the time of Louis XV., in whose reign, under the influence 
of the circumstances to which we have had occasion before 
to refer, the Order was overthrown in France. 

During the reign of Louis XV., appeared the famous 
bull, Unigenitus. The war with the Jansenists was at its 
height. ‘The king supported the bull; but the discontent 
was so great, that the pope caused a circular letter to be ad- 
dressed to the bishops, directing them, under certain restric- 
tions, to administer the sacrament to persons suspected of 
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Jansenism. The parliament, however, was not satisfied, 
but pronounced its condemnation and suppression. ‘The 
king, incensed at the recusant spirit of the parliament, had 
interposed the whole weight of his authority ; when the at- 
tempt on his life, made by Damiens, produced a degree of 
consternation which prevented, at least for a time, the angry 
collision that was about to take place. 

The public affairs of the kingdom were more than 
enough to engage the attention of the king; but the parlia- 
ment, intent upon the object which had for years most ear- 
nestly engaged the attention of that body, continued with 
the most “unremitting activity its opposition to the Jesuits. 
it was at this time that the difficulties with Vallette oecurred, 
to which we have already alluded ; and the opportunity was 
now offered the parliament of Paris, of again attempting, 
but with better prepared means, the final demolition of the 
Order ; while the consequence of so heavy a bankruptcy, 
extending itself through all classes, was calculated to enlist 
the sy mpathies and unite the energies of all in opposition 
to a society, now regarded as the immediate source of loss 
and ruin to many. 

In combination with this national prejudice, the zeal and 
popularity of Choiseul and the authority of Madame Pom- 
padour were strongly exercised ; while, at the same time, the 
opposition to the Order in Spain, and in Portugal, by the 
Marquis de Pombal, served to stimulate to the highest point 
the energies of the parliament of Paris. In the investiga- 
tion of the various charges made against this Order, the 
parliament proceeded with so much expedition, that it be- 
came a matter of some doubt whether that body was inclin- 
ed to suppress the Order, or to do justice between the parties. 
A commission was accordingly organized to examine the 
books and papers of the Order. ‘These, however, did not 
afford such evidence as would justify its suppression ; and 
the commissioners, before they could pass sentence, pro- 
pounded four certain queries,—relative to its usefulness, its 
opinions on the doctrine of regicide, its conduct, and the 
abuses resulting from the omnipotence of its General. The 
answer to these points was referred to twelve prelates, who 
reported a plan, nominally for the re-modelling, but, in re- 
ality, for the suppression of the Order. 

The plan was submitted to the pope, and to Lorenzo 
Ricct, who was then General of the Order. The memor- 
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able reply of the General, “Sint ut sunt, aut non sint,” 
is now embalmed in history; and the calm dignity with 
which, persisting in this resolve, they awaited the sen- 
tence against them, provokes the admiration of all for the 
nobleness of the act, even when we condemn the errors of 
which they were guilty. When basking in prosperity, they 
forgot that, in the course of time, they should wither and 
decay, or be stricken down from the high pinnacle of power, 
even when they felt most secure. If they had slighted, 
as they certainly did, the lessons of experience, well did 
they recall them—and their last acts afforded evidence that 
they had not forgotten, that “we are prisoners as often as 
we bolt our doors. exiles, as often as we walk to Muny- 
chia :.and dead, as often as we sleep.” 

We have endeavored, in the preceding pages, to present 
a fair and impartial statement of the origin and labors of 
the Order of the Jesuits; and, in the same spirit, a review 
of the prominent circumstances connected with its destruc- 
tion. We have suggested that, in its administration in 
Europe, its rulers lost sight of, or at least neglected, the 
exercise of the principles which had given it a high author- 
ity in the early period of its existence. It was but justice 
to its founders, and to these who succeeded to its govern- 
ment and maintained the principles upon which it origin- 
ally rested, to separate their history from that of those under 
whose guidance it declined. In its original conception, we 
regard the Order of the Jesuits as one of the noblest of 
human enterprizes ; and we can read, without surprize, the 
narratives of persons, who ascribe the wonderful power and 
endurance of its founders and exponents to a support more 
than human. There are no annals handed down to our 
times, so full of lessons of the courage and constancy which 
faith imparts to character, as the records of this Order. Nor 
is it just to historic truth, that we should regard it merely 
as an association of visionary enthusiasts. True it is, that 
enthusiasm supported them in their dangers and trials, 
But it was an enthusiasm that challenges our highest admi- 
ration as men and christians; an enthusiasm to obey, in 
the most unlimited sense, the divine command to preach 
the word of God to al! nations ; an enthusiasm in the cause 
ef religion, and as servants of God. It had not the alloy of 
the least selfishness. It has given the Jesuits a high rank 
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in the scale of religious perfection,—a rank which those are 
most disposed to undervalue, who are least able to attain it. 

The tendency to adopt infidel doctrines, was strongly 
exhibited in the times when this Order first arose, and 
neither isolated nor unknown were their champions. Met, 
at the outset, by the formidable and antagonist spirit of the 
Jesuits, the contest w aged against them was continued 
throughout the whole time that the Order itself existed. 
Baffled in their first attempts, all adventitious aids were re- 
sorted to, to aid them in the accomplishment of their objects. 
It so happened that, among the advocates of infidelity, many 
were to be found who occupied the highest and most res- 
ponsible places in the several nations of Europe. ‘I'he 
counsellors and advisers of kings and princes encouraged 
secret wishes and purposes, at war with the principles 
which religion inculcates and cherishes. The promptings 
of their desires, whether directed to the gratification which 
attends the possession of power, or to more debased animal 
enjoyments, caused the professed infidel, the courtier and the 
parasite, to unite together in an unholy league, intended to 
break through all the moral restraints which society imposes. 
The influence and authority which resulted from their 
political capacity, was brought to operate with tremendous 
effect on an institution, which, by the influence that its 
votaries had acquired from their learning and piety, threat: 
ened to supersede altogether the continuance of that pa- 
tronage hitherto enjoyed as the prescriptive right of certain 
families; or, where these were passed over, w hich was claim- 
ed by those who were either successful warriors, or accom- 
plished diplomatists, without any reference to their moral 
qualifications. We are no longer left to wonder, therefore, 
at the opposition which the Jesuits encountered through- 
out Europe. But, whether it was the king alone, or the 
people, upon whose minds their enemies were to operate, 
to either they were able to address themselves with the 
prospect of success. Even in a free country, where the 
general spread of intelligence would make such an at- 
tempt comparatively more difficult, we see how often the 
grossest injustice is done, by the dexterous use, or rather 
abuse of means, which have been entrusted to us for othe! 
and higher purposes. How much more successful must th 
same or similar means become, when they are exerted upou 
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a people, ignorant and credulous, or upon a monarch, capri- 
cious Or suspicious! ‘There is no doubt that, in many cases, 
the Jesuits might have bought peace by the surrender of 
some portion of their principles. -As allies, they would 
have been invaluable ; as opponents, they were much to be 
feared. If, in France, they had suffered themselves to be 
directed and governed according to the wishes of Madame 
Pompadour, they might have continued to exist there in 
all their glory ; or, at least, their fall'would not have been 
precipitated. If, in Portugal, they had not, by their govern- 
ment in the new world, interfered with the ambitious pur- 
poses of Pombal, they might yet have remained to reflect the 
lustre which the fathers of their Order had shed around 
them. It was, however, otherwise ordained. 

If power and control were the main objects which the 
Jesuits had in view, we shall find it difficult to reconcile 
these ends with the instrumentalities employed in order to 
attain them. When men seek power, they seek it by the 
surest means. It is the highest stake for which they ever 
play, and they play with care proportioned to the import- 
ance of the game. When men, who are raised above the 
dead level of humanity, meet together, as master spirits, to 
gamble at the table of Fate,—if they win, they win more 
than life,—-and, if they lose, lose more than death. Was 
the conduct, then, of the members of this Order, conform- 
able to that temper which, in all other cases, governs those 
who have contended for this prize? It must be observed, 
that,even if obtained, many of the most fascinating advan- 
tages which power brings, could not be enjoyed by them. 
Their vows were incompatible with the wide sway which 
makes: authority sweet. If they obtained it, however im- 
mense the cost, the purchase was made for others. In the 
most active of those pursuits which procure conseqience, 
they could not be known. ‘To a limited extent, they might 
be felt, but they could not be seen. Besides, who was to 
have the power? Not the members of the Order: it could 
not belong to them in a collective capacity,-—nor could it 
be weli confided to the General, consistently with their con- 
stitution. But, more than all, the head of the church of 
Rome was the director of the Order and all its members. 
He could dispose of them as he pleased. This is, of itself, 
conclusive, that they could not have sought to centralize 
temporal power in themselves: for the possession of power, 
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which depends for its existence on the human will, is a 
mere mockery when you cannot control that will. If, 
then, they could not seek it for themselves collectively, nor 
for their peculiar head; why should they seek it at all ?— 
why charge them with the weakness of so profitless an 
ambition ? 
Among the most serious objections urged against the Je- 
suits—as we have before intimated—were the peculiar doc- 
trines said to be maintained by them. The subject has 
been most prolific of grave argument and pointed satire, 
and has given rise to various polemical publications, of 
which the most celebrated, perhaps, are the Letters of Pas- 
cal. We doubt whether any controversy ever has produced 
a series of essays so calculated to prejudice the dispassion- 
ate mind as these Letters. If they could be regarded as 
truly presenting the doctrines taught in the colleges of the 
Jesuits, we might be well justified in bestowing upon the 
author all the praise that is due to one who has successfully 
battled against a gigantic combination, instituted for the 
most base and criminal purposes: but he has been but an 
indifferent observer of the overpowering influence which 
religious zeal imparts, in such a discussion, who should 
apply to the advocate of either side for the truth of the 
matter in dispute. Although none can deny to the Letters 
of Pascal the praise of the greatest ability,—none, we pre 
sume, have read them without being satisfied of the extreme 
intensity of hatred he bore towards the Order of the Jesuits, | 
If, therefore, we inquire what were the doctrines professed | 
by this community, we are met at the outset by the diffi- | 
culty of finding any points of agreement between them and 
their opponents. ‘They appeal to their records for the fact ( 
that they profess and cherish a certain set of principles, the { 
good tendencies of which they declare to be susceptible of 
the plainest proef; while, on the other hand, they are t 


charged by Pascal and others with the encouragement and ( 
advocacy of opinions at war with truth, religion, public t 
justice and private morality. Where, then, shall we who n 
seek the truth turn, in this state of confusion and doubt? t 
Generally speaking, we are accustomed to refer the exist- d 
ence or non-existence of certain opinions to those upon 

whom they are charged. If, indeed, the evidence be clear, tl 
according to all human probability, that such or such opin- p 


ions are entertained by a particular religious community, tl 
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we have no occasion to refer to the individuals who profess 
them. But, if the proof be of doubtful character, and if 
the parties who are affected by such opinions deny altoge- 
ther their connection with or support of them, we must 
certainly expect the fullest proof of the fact that their denial 
is false, and that they do entertain the views which are 
charged on them. Has this proof been offered in the pre- 
sent case? ‘The most serious allegations have been made 
against the Jesuits. It has been asserted that their doctrines 
encouraged the taking away of human life,—abolished, ex- 

cept nominally, the distinction between moral right and 
wrong,—made expediency the test of conduct, and justified 
the commission of any offence, provided it was considered 
as the means of consummating a certain end, which was 
allowed to be good. ‘These charges have been again and 
again made, and as often denied. Are they, then, proved ? 
If we understand the argument upon which is rested their 
truth, it consists in this,—that these and similar doctrines 
are found recorded in the writings of Escobar and others 
who have been distinguished in the Order. But to this it 
is replied, that the language of those who have been cited 
as the witnesses has been perverted,—that, even when cor- 
rectly reported, it sets forth the opinions only of an indi- 
vidual, and not the doctrines of the society,—and that, so 
far from being approved as doctrines, many of these opin- 
jons were considered so improper, that they were positively 
condemned by the society. Whether or not there has been 
any serious perversion of the language in which any of 
these opinions were e _ ssed, we cannot undertake to he 

cide: but we have the fact, as well authenticated as matters 

of history generally are, that these opinions were submitted 
to the consideration of the whole body or a and were 
plainly and distinctly condemned. This, then, leads us to 
the following propositions: either that these ar were 
once entertained in the Order, and afterwards condemned 

through fear,—or that they were once entertained and only 

nominally condemned,—or that they never were the doc- 

trines of the Order at all, but merely the erroneous and false 

doctrines of individuals who were attached to the Order. 

What, then, is the proof that such were the doctrines of 
the Order? It is presented in the fact, that they who ex- 

pressed these opinions were members of the Order. But if 
the mere fact, that they were members of the Order who 
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professed these opinions, is sufficient to identify the whole 
Order with the support of such opinions, we must go fur- 
ther. If they were Jesuits, they were also attached to the 
Roman Catholic Church—they were also professors of the 
Christian religion—and if the influence of association affects 
the Jesuits with such opinions, are we not obliged to affect 
also the church of Rome—aye, and the whole body of 
Christians, with the same? How can we avoid this con- 
clusion? 'To say that they were Jesuits, is not enough to 
convict the whole body; for the very defence sets out 
with the fact, that although they were Jesuits, yet these 
opinions were not the adopted opinions of the whole body. 
To make out the charge, therefore, the fact must be proved, 
that the Jesuits, as a body, adopted these opinions. Has that 
fact ever been proved? We think not, or rather, we should 
say, we have never seen the proof of it. We have seen 
mueh argument on the subject, but no proof, and we submit 
that this is a matter for proof, and not argument. But what 
should be the proof? How can it be proved? The most 


ample opportunities have been enjoyed for proving it, if 


true,—it has been within the power of their most inveterate 
foes to make the proof as clear as day, if there were any foun- 
dation for it. On more than one occasion, without notice, 
in a season of comparative quiet, with no opportunity for 
concealment, the papers of the Order have been submitted 
to the inspection of those, who were leoking with an eagle’s 
gaze into every thing connected with its history. In I*rance 
and Portugal, every opportunity was offered, and none 
omitted, of discovering all that could be made available for 
the destruction of the Order. But although, in both places, 
the Jesuits were put down, in neither do we find that there 
was any evidence of the inculcation of any such principles 
in the records they had kept secret. Were any records 
kept so systematically concealed, that no surprise, however 
sudden, would lead to the discovery of them? This may 
be so. But we cannot say that it is so, unless we are able 
to prove it; and to prove concealment, is almost as difficult 
as to prove the fact in question, of the adoption of these 
opinions by the proper authorities of the Order. 

It is a fact, asserted by the Jesuits in their defence, that 
some of the doctrines which are charged against them as 
most objectionable, had been promulgated to the world, long 
before the Order had an existence. They refer us to the 
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books in which those doctrines are contained. Now, we 
are free to admit, that the fact of an obnoxious doctrine 
having been at some time previous maintained, is no pallia- 
tion of his offence, who digs it up from the grave and gives 
it new life and being. Error, when published for the first 
time, may very well captivate the understandings of those 
who have not been guarded against its influence ; but when 
the poison has been once t tasted, he who would again experi- 
ment with it, is the most cruel murderer, if the life of a 
fellow being is the result of his inhuman attempt. If the 
proof were clear, that these opinions were really entertain- 
ed by the Jesuits, and had received the approbation of the 
Order, no portion of the blame attaching to them would, in 
our opinion, be removed by the cire umstance, that, in a pre- 
vious age, or in some other society, the same or similar 
doctrines had been maintained. 'To us, it seems that these 
doctrines were openly condemned by the society of the 
Jesuits, and that there is no proof which goes farther than 
to show, that some of the persons by whom these opinions 
were maintained and advocated, were members of this so- 
ciety. 

There are other interesting topics, connected with the 
history of the Jesuits, on which we should like to dwell, 
but it is time to bring this article to a close. In conclu- 
sion, we would remark, that if it shall have been our good 
fortune to cause any, who have been accustomed to look 
upon the origin and principles of this society with unfavor- 
able eyes, to ‘hesitate in rende ring the severe judgment they 
may have formed ; and if we shall have been able to awaken 
in any a desire to investigate its history more particularly 
than they have hitherto done ; we shall have achieved much, 
if not all that we proposed to ourselves. We have received 
the intelligence, since this article was commenced, that 
Cretineau Joly has done what, in the outset of our remarks, 
we so earnestly desired might be accomplished by some one 
competent to the task ; and the few extracts from his work 
that we have seen, have gone far to satisfy us that it has 
been executed in a manner creditable to the author and 
useful to the scholar. We earnestly commend it to the 
attention of all those who are disposed to think for them- 
sel ves. 
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Arr. VL—Lire anno Sprecues or Joun C. Catnoun. 
Life of John C. Calhoun, presenting a condensed His- 
tory of Political Events from 1811 to 1843 ; together 
with a Selection from his Speeches, Reports, and other 
Writings, subsequent to his election as Vice-President 
of the United States, including his leading Npeech on 
the late War. delivered in 1811. New-York: Harper & 
Brothers, 82 Cliff-st. 1843. 


In a work like the one now before us, the reviewer may 
find oceasion for the declaration of party violence, or for a 
more serious and dignified defence of his political associates 
and principles; also, rising to a still higher point of view, 
he may regard the facts and events here recorded, as a part 
of the national history, while he inquires what system of 
opinions is developed, and what their place in the central 
scheme of philosophy. A system of political doctrine ! in 
how few cotlections of speeches can any such be found! 
how few have been the statesmen, who, laying their foun- 
dations with deep metaphysical inquiry, have ouilt up an 
harmonious and well-ordered fabric! ‘This work has been 
usually left to the philos opher, who in his retirement sows 
the dragon’s teeth, the ul are one day to spring up strong men, 

rmed to rule the world. Plato and Aristotle have wielded 
a mere powerful and wider sway over the destinies of man- 
kind, than any orators who. ever thundered from the ros- 
trum; and to Locke may be traced the ideas, which were 
tested in the blood of the French Revolution. Politicians 
are ruled by mere circumstance ; they follow, without any 
farther view, the objects which lie nearest, and are content 
if successful in each undertaking, although in the last vie- 
tory they may unwittingly obliterate the result achieved by 
the former. Nor can such a politician claim the name of 
statesman, till he combines these separate efforts into a con- 
nected plan; but, on what shall the plan be founded? how 
can it be truly and permanently useful, unless framed after 
principle as immutable as human nature itself? The 
statesman feels the difficulty, but pressed by time and oppor- 
tunity, he turns to the philosopher and takes up some idea, 
whose whole import he does not comprehend, and the limits 
of whose fitness he neglects. He hastens to apply it to his 
plan of political operations, and as it is appropriate to the 
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occasion, and is steadily and consistently used, will be his 
fame and success. ‘lI'o how much higher an order of nature 
must he belong, who, himself a philosopher, selects his prin- 
ciple as the highest ground that the nature of the subject ad- 
mits, and has thoroughly mastered these guides of his future 
course! And it is the distinguishing characteristic of these 
speeches, that they show Mr. Calhoun to be such a man, 
and form a body of political doctrine. In the orations of a 
statesman who has not gone back to first principles to form 
his system, or who has mistaken for an idea of universal 
application, some of its practical phases, or some maxim of 
temporary expediency, we may find repeated marks of in- 
consistency. We do not mean that inconsistency, which 
party shallowness and malignancy love to charge on their 
opponents, and which usually consists in growing wise, and 
making further progress in the road to truth, but that in- 
consistency, which shows that a man is uncertain of his 
own ground of action, and that he has not attained that cen- 
tral point of view, which would bring all his doctrines into 
unity. His attempts to make that universal, which was 
only particular, leads him to opinions and means at war 
with each other, and in reconciling them, he is forced ’con- 
tinually to shift his position. Frem all this, Mr. Calhoun’s 
speeches are entirely free. All his opinions are strongly knit 
together into one well shaped body. He has searched into 
the inmost recesses of political philosophy, and brought 
thence fundamental. ideas, which he strives to realize. in 
every measure, and principles from which -he rigorously 
deduces every doctrine. And, herein, this collection may 
challenge a comparison with any other extant. No other 
orator, ancient or modern, can with the same justice, point 
to his speeches, not merely as specimens of oratory, but as a 
fountain of philosophy itself. We doubt, whether there be 
any other body of orations of the same size, which contains 
as much of powerful and persuasive eloquence, or of cogent 
reasoning ; we are sure, there is none other, which presents 
so consistent and profound a system of political philosophy. 
To find a rival here, we must go to Plato, Cicero, or Locke 
on Government; to Montesquieu’s Spirit of Laws, or De 
Toequeville’s Democracy, nor do we hazard much in pre- 
dicting, that future students will resort oftener to this vol- 
ume, than to those authors. 

In the “Life,” which precedes these speeches, we have a 
18 VOL. 1x.—-No. 17. 
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complete political history of the period from 1811 to 1843. 


The connection of events is accurately traced, and the 


merits of men and measures weighed with impartial dis- 
crimination. The rapidly increasing centralization of pow- 
er in the general government, is described with a force that 
can only spring from a deep knowledge. of political science, 
while, in the spirit of hopeful zeal, which inspires the ac- 
count of the reaction since 1832, we diseern the lofty and 
gallant ardor of the author.- Such insight into the cause of 
public events, such life in the painting of party warfare, 
shows himself no mean actor on the theatre he describes. 
There is no account of the same period by half so good. 
Nor are its merits less as a “Life” of Mr. Calhoun. It isat 
all times difficult, even with the freest use of abundant ma- 
terials, to compose a good biography. A mere analysis of 
character or narration of events, is, to a good Life, as a dead 
body to the living man. But, to produce an impression of 
vivid reality, and let the reader into the inner recesses of 
soul, by the relation of a few actions, and those the most 
public, and, therefore, for biography, the most mneagre, shows 
that high power of creative imagination, which, as in the 
cartoons of Raphael, does, with a few lines, what others 
could not accomplish with all the riches of colour. Such is 
the task accomplished by this author, the vigor of whose 
thoughts shines through the clear simplicity of his style 
We shall the better appreciate his merits, when we see how 
comprehensive is the system of w hich Mr. Calhoun has 
through his life, been the apostle. 

Whatever of perfection man may attain, he must work 
out through his free agency. Life was intended by the all 
wise Giver, to be a never ceasing struggle for freedom, in 
ward and outward, freedom both to will and to do. Man 
strives to be emancipated from all the infirmities of his phy- 
sical nature, and all the obstacles of the external world, to 
do whatever his will chooses. Weak and helpless, the sport 
of the elements, he has to achieve the mastery of nature; 
he calls the arts to his aid, and more potent than Aladdin's 
lamp or ring, they make air, fire, and water his ministering 
spirits ; earth, ocean, and the heavens yield up their riches 
to their —— call. “The improvement in the arts, 
says Mr. Calhoun, are “the great means of enlarging the 
domain of man over the mate rial world, and, thereby, of lay- 
ing the solid foundation of a highly improved condition of 
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society, moral and political.”** But we need freedom not 
only ef action, but of will; freedom from the sin, the weak- 
nesses and imperfections which sunder the human will from 
the true and beautiful. 'To obtain this double liberty from 
fetters within and without, this empire over both the phy- 
sical and metaphysical worlds, nan is supplied with various 
aids,—his individual powers, and his social organization. 
In his efforts for spiritual freedom, he may derive social as- 
sistance from his birth-right, as a member of that divine 
corporation, the Church, and for freedom ¢e do, he may ex- 
pect aid ina society of as high and ancient original, the 
State. Here then is the great office of the State, to give or 
protect freedom of action, to remove every impediment, es- 
pecially those arising out of the social condition itself, from 
the path of progress, and leave to each individual the most 
perfect liberty to seek his own highest good. Nor is it for 
the State to say in what this highest good consists. ‘The 
State must pe rmit eve ry one to pursue his own happiness, 
material and spiritual, after his own fashion, and it must see 
that he is not inte rrupte ‘d by injuries from other members 
of society. And, hence, the only limitation the State can 
rightfully impose on this perfect individual liberty, is, that 
in exercising our own freedom, we do not impair the free- 
lom of others. We understand, then, the fundamental prin- 
ciple of Mr. Calhoun to be this : that man has an indispensa- 
ble right to judge of the highest good, and a correlative duty 
and right to observe it, which it is the object of the State to 
protect, by shielding him from the aggressions and injuries 
of others, while opportunities are afforded of freeing himself 
from physical restraints, through associations to extend the 
‘dominion of mind over matter.” 

In performing this noble function of vindicating indivi- 
dual freedom of action, the State has, first, to assert the free- 
dom of its citizens, as a body, against all other bodies of 
men, or, in a word, its natural independence ; it must, then, 
look within itself and protect each individual against every 
individual, or against all others. We must next inquire, 
How shall the State so organize its government as to inspire 
the national spirit and strength to affect the former truth,— 
the justice and power to execute the last. Every State, 


worthy the name, has been able to repel foreign aggres 
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sions, but how few, in ancient or modern times, but have 
proved recreant to their trust, as guardians of individual 
rights! It must be borne in mind, that man’s right to free- 
dom of action, is perfect, not only against any other one man, 
but all others together. * As a human being, he has perfect 
sovereignty within the sphere of his own action, and, so 
long as it dves not injure the freedom of pursuit of others, 
no man, men, or State can righfully restrict it. Most States 
have, by laws, with tolerable fairness, protected each citizen 
from every other, unless where the population was divided 
into classes or castes, institutions which, where different 
races dwelt together, or in certain circumstances, have been 
the necessary pledges of mutual protection. ‘These, while 
the numbers of a class were equal and free as to each other, 
their rights might vary as to the superior or inferior classes. 
But democracy came, with the name of equality, and threw 
all into one order of equal rights, and protected every man 
against his neighbor. So far democracy was good in prin- 
ciple, but unfortunately, as commonly understood, it stops 
here ; it offers the individual no barrier against the unbri- 
dled despotism of the mass. As in an absolute monarchy, his 
pursuits may be dictated, and the freedom of labor, nay, of 
opinion itself, be shackled by the government. The State 
protects him against a power, which he might single-hauded 
resist,—his solitary fellow-citizen ; but becomes the very in- 
strument of oppression in the hands of a more dreadful anta- 
gonist,—the body of his fellow-citizens. Such, as Mr. Cal- 
houn shows in his profound speech on the Force Bill, has 
been the besetting sin of governments from the most ancient 
times, especially as they were formed by legislation, instead 
of time and circumstance,—those servitors of Providence 
in human affairs. The State was conceived of, as a unit, 
of which the individuals were the fractions; while the true 
metaphysical idea, seen so clearly by Mr. Calhoun, is, that 
the individuals are the units, of which the State is the fede- 
ration, whose agent is the government. Every man is s°- 
vereign in all that relates to himself alone, and, when the 
division of action and pursuit is invaded, as it too often is, 
by government, he has a right, like every other sovereign, 
to veto such invasion ; a veto, which most constitutions have 
left him no other way of exercising, except through the sa- 
cred rights of revolution. 

In all oriental countries, (unless the Rajports of. India be 
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an exception,) the government has usurped the place of the 
family, and assumed to itself those powers which a father 
may well exercise over his children. Like other paternal 
governments, they are singularly oppressive. In Mr. Cal- 
houn’s words, “the Asiatic governments, from the remotest 
times, with some exceptions on the eastern shore of the 
Mediterranean, have been based on the principles of con- 
solidation, which considers the whole community as but a 
unit, and consolidates its powers in a central point. The 
opposite principle has prevailed in Europe. Greece, through- 
out all her States, was based on a federal system. All were 
united in one common, but loose bond, and the governments 
of the several States partook, for the most part, of a complex 
organization, which distributed political power among diffe- 
rent members of the community.”* The population was 
divided into two or more orders, generally of different races, 
and the State was but the federal compact of these two na- 
tions, so that we often find the laws called ‘gyr2a, or com- 
pacts. By requiring mutual consent for the action of gov- 
ernment, individual rights were secured. astern central- 
ism and western individualism, met on the plains of Mara- 
thon and Plata, and near the shores of Salamis. ‘These 
battles “gave ascendancy to the genius of Europe over that 
of Asia ;’ and their consequences have “continued to affect 
the destiny of a large pertion of the world even to this 
day.”t 

In the subsequeut history of Greece, we find that the two 
orders in each State, became more and more consolidated. 
All vestige of the earlier constitution was lost, and the fede- 
al union of the people was gradually merged into the rule 
of the numerical majority, which degenerated through all 


its stages of unnatural strength, lawless oppression, unbri- 
lled anarchy, domestic tyranny, and foreign dependence. 
Greece was, then, conquered by a nation more faithful to the 
cause of individual rights and freedom. ‘The Roman State, 
like the Greek, was but a league between the two orders, 
or, in fact, nations of patricians and plebeians. At first, 
ihe government was wholly in the hands of the superior 
der ; war, peace, and the treasury were under its exclu 
ive rule. But the plebeians might, at their private assem- 
lies, pass by-laws, as a corporation, for their internal police 
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According to the general law of human nature, the un- 
checked power of the dominant class was abused : 


“The patric ians converted the powers of the governme nt, into the 
means of making money, to enrich themselves and their de pe ndents 
They, in a word, had their American system, growing out of the 
peculiar character of their government, and condition of the country. 
This requires explanation. At that period, according to the laws ot 
nations, when one nation conquered another, the lands of the van 
quished belonged to the victors; and, according to the Roman law, 
the lands thus acquired were divided into two parts, one allotted to 
the poorer class of the people, and the other assigned to the use of 
the treasury, of which the patricians had the distribution and admin- 
istration. The patricians abused their power, by withholding trom 
the plebeians that which ought to have been allotted to them. and by 
converting to their own use that which ought to have gone to the trea- 
sury. In a word, they took to themselves the entire spoils of y ictory, 
and they had thus the most powerful motive to keep the state perpe- 
tually involved in war, to the utter impove $e nt and oppression 
of the plebeians. After resisting the abuse of power by : iH peacea- 
ble means, and the oppression becoming intolerable, the plebeians 
at last, withdrew from the city ;—they, in a word, seceded ; and, to 
induce them to reunite, the patricians conceded to the plebeians, as 
the means of protecting t their separate interests, the very power 
which, I contend, is necessary to protect the rights of the States, but 
which is now re pre sented as necessarily leading to disunion. They 
eranted to them, the right of choosing three tribunes from among 
themselves, whose persons would he sacred, and who should have 
the right of interposing their veto, not only against the passage ot 
laws, but even against their execution; a power which those, who 
take a shallow insight into human nature, would pronounce incon 
sistent with the strength and unity of the State, if not utterly im- 
practicable ; yet so far from that being the effect, from that day, the 
genius of Rome became ascendant, and victory followed her steps, 
till she had established an almost universal dominion. How can a 


result, so contrary toall anticipation, be explained ? The explanation 
appears to me simple. No measure or movement could be adopted, 
without the concurring assent of both the patriciar s and pl beians 
and each thus became dependent on the other; and, of consequence, 


the desire and objects of neither could be eflected without 
currence of the other. To obtain this concurrence. each was com 


pell :d to consult the cood will of the other, and to elevate to office, 
not simply those who might have 


the con- 


he confidence of their own order 
but also that of the other. The result was, that men, possessing 
those qualities which would naturally command confidence,—mode- 
ration, wisdom, justice, patriotism,—were elevated to office; and these, 
by the weight of their authority and the prudence of their counsel, 
together with that spirit of unanimity, necessarily resulting from the 
‘oncurring assent of the two orders, furnishes the real x planation ol 
the power of the Roman State, and of that extraordinary wisdom, 
moderation and firmness, which. in so remarkable a degree. charac- 
terized her public men.” p. 96. 
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We cannot but pause to remark the correct appreciation 
of antiquity here displayed, and how philosophically the 
history of a great national revolution is condensed into 
these few admirable sentences! Had time permitted, the 
orator might have made the illustration still more perfect, 
by tracing the history of the tribunitian veto. It was at 
first, indeed, nullification. If a law passed by the patri- 
cians, or a patrician magistrate infringed the rights of any 
plebeian, the tribune might, as to that individual, veto the 
aw, and interpose his authority to protect the eee ges of 
the helpless member of his order. And it was only when 
that order embraced the whole nation, and the Pstres and 
Plebs were consolidated, that he became a national magis- 
trate: his veto then applied to the protection of every citi- 
zen. ‘“I‘hus, what at first was a veto on the execution of 
the law on individual plebeians, was now, in effect, a veto on 
ts execution on any citizen, and soon assumed the form of 
i veto on the law itself. Greece was conquered, when this 
wonderful constitution, having not merely this guard, but 
ilso requiring every law to be passed by the separate assent 
if the two orders, at their respective assemblies, was at its 
‘ulminating point. ‘The very military organization shows, 
that while the Greeks depended on the physical weight of 
the consolidated phalanx, the Roman army, by the open 
der of the legion, relied for victory on individual ene rgies 
and valor. But this government was corrupted and fell, 
like the Greek. The federal union of the two orders was 
consolidated into a mere majority goverument, on which 
vas naturally superinduced a military dictatorship. A go 
ernment, essentially plundering in its nature, without sup 
ort at home or abroad, fell before the swarms from the 
Northern hive. Individualism, or the federal principle; was 
wain victorious under the banners of our ‘Teutonic fathers 
wid the federal system which they established was but a 
omplex organization of federation within federation. Ir 
(‘alhoun introduces a remarkable extract from Palgrave, to 
how how completely this was the case in the English con 
stitution,—the best known to the world till the American 
Vas formed. And when, even there, the federal principle 
vas too weak successfully to resist central oppression, 
when the suprein¢ head of the nation exceeded its office to 


dictate to every man the course of his trade, and his very 
religion itself,—the stern spirits of the old Puritans pre- 
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ferred a pilgrimage through the storms of a wintry ocean, 
and a home amid the savage rocks of Plymouth, to their 
native fields, redeemed by the loss of their personal freedom. 
But their colonial government was badly organized, and 
the majority, as usual, abused their power over the minority. 
The Blue Laws of Connecticut, the banishment of Roger 
Williams, and the judicial murder of Mary Dyer and others, 
prove, that even the persecuted themselves will convert un- 
restrained power into the means of persecution. But there 
was a race of English spirits whose hearts were more sin 
cerely, though with less profe ssiou, devoted to the cause of 
true liberty. The Cavaliers of Virginia, impelled by the 
spirit of adventure and daring, which was the offspring of 
decaying chivalry, sought a home amidst the majestic bays, 
the wide rolling rivers, and the lovely scenery of the Old 
Dominion. It was this spirit which impelled the gallant 
Dampie r, the hardy Drake, to traverse unknown seas ; and, 
of this spirit, Sir Walter Raleigh and Capt. John Smith 
were the most brilliant imperson itions. A sovereign in his 
»wn domain, the Virginia gentleman pursued his own hap 
piness after his own fashion. He fulfilled his social duties 
without abusing the powers of government for purposes of 
plunder; for society was so organized as to protect every 
portion of the people. Hence sprung the noble generosity 
end calm courage, the indomitable resistance to all improper 
restraint, and the chivalric honor, which distinguished the 
Virginia character. In such a school, were nurtured the 
heroes who fought the battles of the Revolution, and the 
sages who built up the American polity ; and, true to the 
traditions of those glorious days, Virginia assumed, in 1798 
the guardianship of individual, as protected by State, Rights 
May she never prove false to the noble trust !* 

Such, then, is the starUng point of Mr. Calhoun’s politi 
‘al system. Every man must be free to pursue his own 
appiness in his own way, and judge of his own interests 








We are aware that som iws, Violating individual rights, may be 
nd in the Virginia « e, es] ially tl >for the sup port « of the « burch, 
But they were, for the most part, relics of institutions brought from the 
th uuntry, and retained without much reflection, or often part ol 
cal Organization. Such blemishes we admit, and still challenge 
irison of her colonial statute book with any other extant. It will 

yund to contain less oppression in the same time. The first law, in | 

‘rm times, for the freedom of trade, is her enactment in 1644. Hen | 


ng. i..296- see, al the address to the king in 1642. JAi-/, 236. 
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He may remove any obstacle to his freedom in this pursuit, 
provided, in so doing, he does not impair the freedom of 
others. Within these limits he is a sovereign,—freer and 
more truly a sovereign than any crowned head of Europe, 
whose whole life and opinions are bound by the will of his 
subjects. In this sense, how sublime a significance is there 
in those words, the sovereign people !—a people of sover- 
eigns, whose peace-union, or federal league “for the common 
defenee and general welfare”, to prevent domestic violence 
and repel foreign aggression, is, the State. Such is the po- 
litical freedom which, through all ages, man has vainly 
sought; in the struggle for which he has watered every 
soil with his blood, and which he may now hope to have 
secured under the guaranties of the American Constitution ! 
Such is the true “American liberty,” which Mr. Webster so 
magnificently lauds in his speech on the Force Bill, but for 
whose Una-like beauty he has mistaken the painted deform- 
ities of the Duessa of a mere majority government. ‘This 
law is inseparably associated with that doctrine which con- 
siders men as mere animals, “the greatest good of the great- 
est number.” By what right does the “greatest number” 
sacrifice the smaller number to its “greatest good?” If it 
be necessary for the good of the 500,001, shall the 500,000 
be immolated ? and is not this the monstrous absurdity to 
which such doctrines logically lead? Such a s¥stem, either 
directly, or through an overpowering fear of public opinion, 
which it begets, controls the citizen in his minutest affairs. 
It regulates his public actions, and dictates his fireside en- 
joyments; it fetters his speech, and forces opinion itself. 
All spring and elasticity of thought is destroyed ; original- 
ity disappears, and society assumes a face as uniform and 
barren as the great desert itself. No one dares whisper his 
thoughts, till he learns whether they are pleasing to the 
sovereign majority. An invisible public is the master, whose 
crushing tyranny silently extends to every relation of life. 
There is no resistance, for its victims are emasculated by 
fear; spiritless and characterless, thev have no life or 
thought but in the “public.” Man loses his noble self-reli- 
ance, the bold confidence in his own powers, which marks 
him as a being destined to perfection, and seeks artificial 
Support in associations and companies. It is treason to 
doubt the wisdom of the majority, or prefer his own judg- 
ment. His physical well-being may possibly be improved, 
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but his soul withers in such an atmosphere. Art, Poetry, 
and Science, nay, Religion itself,—all that is not mechanical, 
are exterminated. ‘The American people will spurn this 
system, which yet seriously threatens them. ‘The most 
galling thraldom ever known, it assumes the most danger- 
ous fourm in modern times. It borrows the badges of free- 
dom, and under the shape of government by the numerical 
majority, we stand in peril of losing all our individual 
rights and freedom. But if ever a nation was destined by 
God to be the champion of true liberty,—to defend indi- 
vidual sovereignty,—it is ours. On this virgin soil, unless 
enervated by unwise laws, man will ever struggle forward. 
If he fall for a moment, it is but to rise, Antzeus-like, with 
renewed strength. ‘To the free spirit of American enter- 
prise, there can be no limits: no sea but is furrowed by her 
keel,—no mountain but waves with her‘flag. ‘Those fires 
of civilization which our fathers kindled on the Atlantic 
shore, their sons have ever replenished. ‘These fires soon 
crossed the Mlleghany ridge, and, while the American re- 
pelled invasion from the ocean, in ’76, with his sword, his 
rifle protected the advancing plough in the prairies of the 
West. His hardy sons,—each generation more numerous 
than its predécessor,—press on with resistless and increasing 
wave to the Rocky Mountains. Nor can this barrier stop 
the surging billow of Anglo-American energy, but already 
it pours down the Western declivities in a torrent, which 
will sweep through the river valleys to join the Pacific 
deep. What wonders has not this free spirit accomplished ! 
what miracles is it not destined to achieve! ‘The Huns, in 
several hundred years, swept over the vast plains of Central 
Asia and Scythia, from ocean to ocean, with their house- 
hold altars; but their track was marked by desolation. 
The fires of cities and of hamlets lit up their conquering 
march, and the wails and groans of butchered nations were 
the songs which cheered them on. The very trees of the 
forest, the grass of the fields, were burnt, withered and 
trampled under their destroying tread. An arid solitude 
was the trophy of their victory: fit emblem of the con- 
quest which centralism now threatens to achieve over all 
that is spiritual and great in modern civilization ! Not such 
the creations of the human spirit, when left free to seek its 
own impulses from heaven, and exert its unshackled ener- 
gies. The Anglo-Americans, in half the period, have moved 
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their flag from sea to sea, across a continent more than half 
as broad, and the flowers of human happiness have sprung 
beneath their advancing feet. ‘The glittering spires of 
churches, the marble palaces of justice, the quiet hom 
steads of the domestic virtues, are the monuments of their 
beneficent progress. Waving fields of golden grain ripen 
beneath the dews and sunshine of the heavenly blessing, 
and the voice of gladness rises up-in thanksgiving and 
prayer to one God, at one hour, and with one tongue, from 
the millions whose chorus is cadenced to the waves of 
either ocean ! 

The universal tendency of all men, or bodies of men, is 
toubuse delegated power for their own advantage, when 
there is no check or resistance. And, if the State entrusts 
its government with power to carry out the objeets of the 
social compact, to maintain national independence, and pro- 
tect every citizen in the freedom of his pursuits from the 


| 


aggressions of others, what shall be the security that this 
power will not be abused ? how shall the government be 
organized, so that it may not become an engine, in the 
hands of one portion of the community, for the plunder 
and oppression of the other? It may, as most governments 
have done, tax one part for the benefit of the other: it may 
dictate tbe objects and pursuits, in which men are to find 
their wealth and happiness ; it may attempt to bring their 
opinions to the same Procrustean bed, and reduce all to the 
same political or religious faith. It matters not whetfer 
the injured portion be large or small, or even a single indi- 
vidual ; the injustice is the same, and the fewer the op- 
pressed, the greater their danger, for the stronger their 
oppressors. What such a government would be, we may 
see in the religious persecutions of the Reformation, the 
fires of Smithfield under Protestant Edward, and Catholic 
Mary, and the wheels, stakes and gibbets of the Inquisition. 
We may see it in the grinding servitude of Ireland, and 
the exhausting taxes of most monarchies; we may see it 
in sumptuary laws, Biue laws, and the intolerant regula- 
tions of John Knox and his followers. The very ideal and 
perfection of such a government may be found in all that 
is fabled of the code of Lycurgus. and in the Republic of 
Plato; a government, which regulates every action, and 
undertakes to mould every one after the same model. What 
Shall prevent such abuse of power? Mr. Calhoun says, 
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with that searching spirit which finds the deepest hidden 
analogies of nature: 


“There appears, indeed, to be a great and prevailing principle, 
that tends to place the delegated power in opposition to the delega- 
the ereated to the creating power,—reaching far beyond man 
ind his works, up to the universal source of all power. The earliest 
pages of Sacred History record the rebellion of the Archangele 
against the high authority of Heaven itself; and ancient Mythology, 
the war of the Titans against Jupiter, which, according to its narra- 
tive, menaced the universe with destruction.” — p. 60. 


Thus we should find the government using its delegated 
powers to consolidate the individuals under it into one 
mass, merge their separate sovereign rights, and thus war 
on, and in fact destroy, the State, or federal bond, which 
gave it existence. What have been the provisions to pre- 
vent these evils in political systems generally, especially in 
our own, and what should they be? 

lor his distinct enunciation and masterly treatment of 
this question, Mr. Calhoun will justly rank among the 
founders of political science. 

‘The simplest and most perfect security, for this end, would 
he the admission, on easy terms, of all into the governing 

lass, as is the case in democratic societies, and to require 
unanimous assent for the passage of a law. Thus, each 
individuat would be invested with a peaceable mode of as- 

‘rting his indubitable right of judging when government 
had intrenched on his reserved privileges. But we must 
confess such perfection unattainable in the present state of 
political knowledge. Such a constitution would make gov- 
ernment too weak to answer the primary ends of its insti- 
tution. Yet, if there be an irresistible tendency in unre- 
strained power, or what is the same thing, power that is 
the absolute judge of its own extent, to plunder all who 
cannot defend themselves, is it not necessary to check it? 
and where can this power of restraint be so safely lodged. 
as in hands whose interest it is to exercise it? and such 
are the hands of the party liable to be plundered. If society. 
then, be organized according to its most important interests, 
and each of these interests be invested with a voice essen- 
tial to the enactment or exeeution of Jaws, we have a secur- 
ity that none will be injured ; and, in protecting themselves, 
they will proteet from oppression the individuals of whom 
they are composed. Such, in one form or another, has been 
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1 the constitution of every free State. In the Greek and 
Roman States, the classes or orders represented distinct in- 
terests ; they arose, for the most part, from conquest, and if 

: the descendants of the conquerors had the initiative in 

" legislation, the assent of the sons of the vanquished was 


t also required. The English constitution is manifestly based 
8 on this principle. Before the Reform Bill, and even since, 

every important interest had its voice in the Parliament, or 
4 some other body, and an administration could find strength 

only in conciliation. Such a government is exposed to 
] danger, in the impossibility of enumerating and represent- 
p ing all the interests of the country: it can count the most 
r important only. ‘This is safe, till some new interest, per- 
} haps too small to be noticed at the formation of the consti- 
x tution, grows into strength and importance. Its struggles 

will soon shake the security of government, unless some 

wise statesman opens the door to its admission. Once in- 
f vested with defensive powers, like the other interests, instead 
p of weakness, it gives new life and vigor to the constitution. 

Such has been the Irish-Catholic interest in the British em- 
1 pire: if conciliated by a series of wise and just measures, 
2 of which the Emancipation Bill was but the beginning, it 
e will prove a new bulwark for that time-worn fortress of a 
n ioble civilization. Government should be modelled after 
- the original federation of society; and where it would be 
t impracticable to give each individual a veto, yet each body 
f of such individuals, that is homogeneons in interest, should 
f hare an essential voice. In some countries, as in ours, the 

geographical divisions correspond with tolerable exactness 
. to the different interests of the community; and, in such 
. cases, the sections are assumed as the units of the political 
S system. Paper constitutions, which define the reserved 
0 rights of the individual, or of the parts of society, and the 
? lelegated powers of government, are a farther and usual 
, security. In the exercise of these powers, the majority 
h seems best entitled to decide and to act: but there can be 
r no safeguards against governments’ exceeding them, and 
. usurping the reserved powers, but the parties to whom they 
\- are severally reserved. Such would seem to be the natural 
r- system ; it remains to be seen whether it is the actual sys- 
S, tem, in our country. But, first, let us ask, whether the 
n Constitution is a sufficient safeguard in itself? and will not 
n 4 majority, in that it is a majority, rule just!y? Such have 
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been the imaginations of some political theorists and pseudo- 
democrats ; but the very statement of the question shows 
its absurdity. For our own parts, we are too republican 
to believe in the infallibility of either popes, kings, or ma- 
jorities. It might be imagined that conscious weakness 
would intimidate a minority into justice; but what prae- 
tical motive could prevent a majority, exulting in superior 
force, from consulting its own advantage in the plunder of 
the weaker portion of the community? The Constitution 
is but a piece of paper to those who are strong enough to 
consult their interest in its violation. On this point, Mr. 
Calhoun says: 


“TI know that. in venturing this assertion, I utter that which is un 

~ seuad both within and without these walls; but where truth and 
iberty are concerned, such considerations should not be regarded. | 
will place the decision of this point on the fact, that no government of 
the kind, among the many attempts which have been made, has ever 
endured for a single generation, but, on the contrary, has invariably 
experienced the fate | have assigned to it Leta single instance be 
pointed out, and I will surrender my opinion. But, if we had not 
the aid of experience to direct our judgment, reason itself would be 
a certain guide. The view which considers the community as a 
unit, and all its parts as having a similar interest, is radically erro- 
neous. However small the community may be, and however homo- 
geneous its interests, the moment that government is put into opera- 
tion, as soon as it begins to collect taxes and to make appropriations, 
the different portions of the community must, ef necessity, bear dif- 
ferent and opposing relations in reference to the action of the gov- 
ernment. There must inevitably spring up two interests,—a direc- 
tion and a stockholder interest,—an interest profiting by the action 
of the government, and interested in increasing its powers and ac 

tion; and another, at whose expense the political machine is kept in 
motion. I know how difficult it is to communicate distinct ideas on 
such a subject, through the medium of general propositions, without 
particular illustration; and in order that I may be distinctly under- 
stood, though at the hazard of being tedious, I will illustrate the im- 
portant principle, which I have ventured to advance, by examples.” 
p- 90. 


Mr. Calhoun then proceeds with one of the most beauti 
ful and conclusive specimens of philosophical demonstra- 
tion extant in our language. We regret that our limits 
forbid its entire quotation. He supposes the case of a se- 
parate community of five persons, of the same pursuits and 
equal wealth. They are equally taxed, but, in the appro- 
priations, the majority rules absolutely, and, of course, the 
three will appropriate, to benefit themselves, to the injury 
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of the two; opposite interests are thus created,—one for, 
and one against taxes. Nor would the case be different, if 
the community were enlarged, say to twenty-four: the 
thirteen would plunder the eleven. And if, by the intro- 
duction of ore. | govern themselves through 


agents, instead of directly, We injustice will still continue, 
so long as the representatives conform to the will of their 
constituents, and act as they would do for themselves. The 
stronger interest would exact as much as possible from the 
weaker, and their legislative warfare would differ in mode 
only, not in bitterness, from actual hostilities between rival 
nations < 


“Faction would thus take the place of patriotism, corruption must 
necessarily follow, and in its train, anarchy, and, finally, despotism, 
or the establishment of absolute power in a single individual, who, 
by being made lord and master of the whole community, would have 
an equal interest in the protection of all the parts.” 


Nor could a written constitution protect the minority, so 
long as the majority was the exclusive judge of the extent 
of its own powers. ‘The only remedy is, “to organize so- 
ciety in reference to this conflict of interests, springing out 
of the action of government; and which can only be done, 
by giving to each part the right of self-protection.” For 
example, instead of considering the twenty-four as a single 
community, to be governed by the will of an entire majori- 
ty, upon all questions tending to bring the parts into con- 
flict, the thirteen against the eleven, let the will be taken, 
not of the twenty-four as a unit, but of the thirteen and of 
the eleven separately, “the majority of each governing the 
parts, and, where they coneur, governing the whole, and, 
where they disagree, arresting the action of the government. 
This I call the concurring, as distinct from the absolute, 
majority.” Such would be the government of the whole 
people, as that the absolute majority would be of the 
‘strongest interests, and when not efficiently checked, the 
most tyrannical and oppressive that can be devised.” * 

Fortunately, the work of our Union was not left to the 
theories of politicians, however sage. Many of the states- 
men of that day had, without much reflection, mistaken 
the government by the absolute majority for a necessary 
corollary of their favorite doctrine of social equality; and 
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what sad work they would have made of the Constitution, 
may be seen in the numerous projects which were rejected 
in the Convention, by the tenacious spirit of State indepen- 
dence. Our polity arose, like all other stable institutions, 
out of the necessities of the age and country. It can only 
be historically explained. The conflicting plans of the 
builders resulted, under the Divine guidance, in that har- 
monious structure, on which repose the noblest hopes of 
mankind. The Revolution found these States twelve in- 
dependent communities, whose only political tie had been 
that dependence on England, which they had recently sever- 
ed. Instinct pointed to a union for the common defence and 
general welfare; those interests which were common to all 
could be best conducted by a joint agency, while each State 
preserved exclusive control of its separate concerns. As 
Mr. Calhoun’s celebrated Resolutions declare : 


“The people of the several States, composing these United States, 
are united as parties to a constitutional compact, to which the people 
of each State acceded as a separate and sovereign community, each 
binding itself by its own particular ratification; and the Union, of 
which the said compact is the bond, is a union between the States ra- 
tifying the same.” p. 98. 


Hence resulted Mr. Calhoun’s celebrated doctrine of State 
interposition, which, in case of the assumption of undele- 
gated power, Mr. Jefferson had previously said, “every State 
has a NATURAL right to.” Mr. Calhoun meets and answers 
the objections to his views on this subject, in the following 
manner : 


“Against the view of our system which I have presented, and the 
right of the State to interpose, it is objected that it would lead to 
anarchy and dissolution. I consider the objection as without the 
slightest foundation, and that, so far from tending to weakness or dis- 
union, it is the source of the highest power and of the strongest 
cement. Nor is its tendency in this respect, difficult of explanation. 
The government of an absolute majority, unchecked by efficient 
constitutional restraint, though apparently strong, is, in reality, an 
exceedingly feeble government. The tendency to conflict between 
the parts, which I have shown to be inevitable in such governments, 
wastes the powers of the State in the hostile actions of contending 
factions, which leaves very little more power than the excess of the 
strength of the majority over the minority. But a government 
based upon the principle of the concurring majority where each great 
interest possesses within itself the means of self protection, which 
ultimately requires the mutual consent of all the parts, necessarily 
causes that unanimity in council,and ardent attachment of all the 
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parts to the whole, which give an irresistible energy to a government 
so constituted. I might appeal to history, for the truth of these re- 
marks, of which the Roman furnishes the most familiar and striking 
proof.” p. 95. 

“IT will venture an assertion, which may be considered extravagant, 
but in which history will fully bear me out, that we have no knowledge 
of any people among whom a power of arresting the improper acts of 
the government, or what may be called the negative power of gov- 
ernments, was too streng, except Poland, where every freeman pos- 
sessed a veto; but even there, theugh it existed in so extravagant a 
form, it was the source of the highest and most lofty attachment to 
liberty, and the most heroic courage; qualities that more than once 
saved Europe, from the domination of the crescent and cimetar.” 
p. 120. 


We must again regret our inability to quote at large, Mr. 
Calhoun’s unanswerable argument on this subject. 

But our forefathers were not content to leave the security 
of individual rights to the protection of State Rights alone. 
These were to form a last and impregnable fortress for the 
oppressed, but the chances of oppression are diminished by 
the organization of the general government itself. For the 
passage of a law, the assent of the absolute majority, ex- 
pressed through the House of Representatives, is insufficient ; 
it must also be confirmed by the voice of the people, taken 
by States, in the Senate, where little Rhode Island has an 
equal vote to the Empire State. Nor is this enough ; but 
two-thirds of both these bodies must agree, unless the Pre- 
sident, elected by a union of both majorities, approves. 
Fach department is protected in its rights, not by paper 
ramparts and the feeble sense of justice in the other, but by 
the necessity of its own assent to any invasion of its consti- 
tutional rights. How clearly is all this demonstrated by 
Mr. Calhoun, in his great speech in support of the Presiden- 
tial veto power! He there shows, that in no part of our 
government, except in the House of Representatives, do 
mere numbers rule. Nineteen of the smaller States with a 
federal population of only 7,227,869, may elect the Presi- 
dent, and, through him, forbid the enactment of a bill passed 
by a population of 8,680,507 in the other seven States. In 
the Senate, “fourteen of the smaller States, with a fede- 
ral population of but 4,064,457, little less than a fourth of 
the whole, can, if they unite, overrule the twelve others, 
with a population of 11,844,719."* The constitution was, 
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by express provision, not to go into operation till nine of the 
twelve States ratified it. ‘lhe four smaller, Delaware, 
Rhode-Island, Georgia, New-Hampshire, with a population 
of only 241,490, (something more than one fourteenth part 
of the whole, 3,462,279,) could have defeated the ratifica- 
tion. ‘The concurring assent of three fourths, or of twenty 
out of the twenty-six States, is sufficient to amend the con- 
stitution. It results then, that twenty of the smaller States. 
with a federal population of 7,652,097, could modify and 
alter the constitution against the voice of $8,216,279 in the 
other six States; while “nineteen of the larger States, with 
a population, in federal numbers, of 18,526,073, cannot, even 
if united to a man, alter a letter in the constitution, against 
the seven others with a population of only 1,382, 303, and 
this, too, under the existing constitution, which is supposed 
to form the people of these States into a nation ! Finally, 
Delaware, with a population of little more than 77,000 can 
put her veto on all the other States, on a proposition to des- 
troy the equality of the States in the Senate. Can facts more 
clearly illustrate the total disregard of the numerical ma- 
jority, as well in the process of amending, as that of form- 
ing and adopting the constitution ?”* If a majority of the 
States in the Senate could alone enact laws, the minority 
would be in as great danger of oppression, as if the nume- 
rical majority in the House had this power. ‘Taken sepa- 
rately, six States might control the House, and a little more 
than four millions, by a combination of the fourteen smaller 
States, the Senate ; but, as this concurrent assent is required 
the six larger States must add eight others, to gain the con- 
trol of both bodies, and, supposing these the eight smallest, 
it will. be found, that the least number which can_ pass an 
act through both Houses, is a majority of “9,788,570 against 
a majority of 6,119,767,” if the members are true to their 
constituents. ‘The Executive assent 1s also required, and 
cannot be dispensed with but by two thirds of both Houses, 
“that is, eighteen States in the Senate, and a constituency of 
ten million six hundred thonsand in the other House.” 
These various provisions diminish the chances of plun 
der, by requiring the assent of an enlarged number to the 
action of government; but, after all, their interest may be 
perverted. The President may court popularity by failing 
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to use his veto ; the senators may disregard the instructions 
of their States, and even the 10,600,000, may oppress the 
remaining 5,300,000. In such a case, the individual must 
appeal to that sovereign power, to whom he owes exclusive 
allegiance, and, in her reserved right, he may find an ample 
shield against the sword of despots, though their name be 
Legion. In the face of all these facts, how can any man 
say, that our government is based upon the principle, that a 
mere numerical majority ought alone to govern ? and, espe- 
cially, how can any Southern man espouse a doctrine, which 
would sweep away that fundamental compromise of the 
constitution, by which he is entitled to representation for 
three-fifths of his slave property,—a eompromise vital to his 
very existence ? 

We find, when we come to the actual legislation of the 
country, that Mr. Calhoun, in these speeches, steadily op- 
poses every measure, which, in violation of these principles, 
interferes with the rights of individuals by dictating their 
thoughts, actions, or pursuits, government may attack indi- 
vidual independence by restricting the freedom either of 
action, or of opinion. I[t is most oppressive, when it as- 
sumes the direction of moral and religious conduct, and 
attempts to enforce what the jurists call imperfect obliga- 
tions, duties for which man is responsible to God alone, and 
which often affect himself only. So far as society is con 
cerned, it is for the church to recommend these by its au- 
thority. When the State undertakes to judge what they are, 
and to enforce them, it invades the province of the church 
and uses power, where that could only use influence. In 
Greece, the church was merged in the State; as a natural 
consequence, it employed the arm of the law, to compel the 
performance of moral and religious duties. In most other 
countries, the legal organization has lent a willing hand to 
ecclesiastical ambition, in converting church authority into 
force, and under a thousand pretexts, the oppressors of man 
kind, trembling in the enjoyment of unrighteous power, 
have tried to stifle the freedom of thought, and its organ, 
the press. Such, in our. own history, was the old sedition 
law of infamous memory, and more recently Mr. Critten- 
den’s bill for disfranchising federal officers, against which 
Mr. Calhoun made an able speech.—(No. xxiii. sut the 
mutual independence of church and State, the circumstances 
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of our settlement, and other causes, have removed from us 
any immediate or frequent danger of oppressions of this 
character. We stand in present peril only of those injuries, 
which tempt tyrants to resort to the others, as a further se. 
curity, that is, the exactions of plunder, which rob one part 
of society and forcibly dictate its pursuits, for the benefit 
of the other. ‘To resist these, Mr. Calheun would, in the 
first place, diminish the action of government to the lowest 
point, consistent with an efficient discharge of its duties, 
and, by retrenchment of expenditures and reduction of taxes, 
decrease the chances of injustice in disbursement or collec- 
tion. He considers every power of government as a trust 
power, to be strictly construed, and admits none, but those 
expre ssly granted, and such as are absolutely necessary and 
plainly proper to carry these out. By holding all officers to 
a close account—ability and fidelity to their constituents, 
they would be prevented from regarding public stations as 
the means of private emolument. Nor could such a states- 
man tolerate a protecttve tariff, even if he believed, (and Mr. 
Calhoun’s opinion is the reverse,) that it increased the sum 
of the national wealth. Its avowed object is, to divert a 
portion of the labor and capital of the country, into certain 
channels dictated by government, and this diversion is ac- 
comp'ished by forcing individuals to buy and sell in one 
market, rather than another. Now, even were there a man 
30 foolish, as to wish to devote his labor to an unprofitable 
employment, no government can rightfully force, or attempt 
to force him to any other; and he has an indefeasible right | 


to sell the produce of his labor in any market he pleases. , 
Kivery law, which violates this right, and, especially, one | 
which would force him to sell his labor for half the prices 
he could obtain elsewhere, is a monstrous example of legis 
lative oppression. Mr. Calhoun would raise no money for 
the purposes of distribution ; he would apply to the support P 
of government all its resources, and if these were too ample, 
he would at once diminish the taxes. For it is better to } 
leave a man’s money in his pocket, than, taking it out with ( 
me hand, restore it with the other, after deducting a t 
commission for the expense of the operation. He seeks f 
every means of curtailing that immense patronage, which , 

‘nables government to control and silence the public repro- } 


ashi of its usurpations, and he sees no surer way, than te 
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sever its corrupting connections with those great corpora- 
tions, in which are concentrated the credit and capital of 
commerce. Nor does he consider it the duty of government 
to supply a currency ; his political economy teaches him 
that the supply and demand of currency, as of every other 
commodity, is regulated by eternal laws of production, with 
which it is quite as dangerous for man to tamper, as with 
any other of the laws of nature. Government might as well 
undertake the manufacture and distribution of all the coats, 
or hats, required in the country. The attempt to supply, by 
law, a uniform currency, is quite as hopeless, but by no 
means as harmless, as that of the old man in Kasselas, who 
pretends to control the clouds. Itis a tremendous power to 
entrust rulers with; a power by which they can at plea- 
sure raise or —— the price of every man’s property, 
and, of course, the burden of his debts. Such a power 
would be sufficiently dangerous in the hands of a represen- 
tative government; but, for that government to delegate it 
to private corporations, places the vast exchanges of the 
country at the mercy of a few irresponsible bankers. Snch 
a tremendous blow at the rights of individuals and of the 
public, would never be permitted, were it not disguised un- 
der fallacious covers. But all these institutions may be re- 
garded as the means to which capital resorts, in its unequal 
war with labor, for the division of their joint productions. 
Political economy investigates the laws of the production 
and distribution of wealth, and the latter is the problem 
which convulses all modern society. The division of popu- 
lation into laborers and capitalists, is independent of govern- 
ment, and it is plain that the wealth which they “jointly 

produce, must, after replacing the capital consumed, be dis- 
tributed between wages and profits. Each party would 

naturally attempt to increase his share, but the capitalist has 

many advantages in this contest over the operatives. His 

superior intelligence enables him to form combinations for 
plunder, while the uneducated operative never strikes for 
higher wages without being injured by defeat. Besides, 
capital is locomotive, and can easily be transferred from one 
trade or country to another. But labor is for the most part 
fastened to its native soil, and a long training in one busi- 
ness incapacitates fer any other. In this inevitable strife 
between these two portions of society, if government inter- 
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fere at all, it would seem proper to aid the weaker side. 
But the fact is far otherwise. Its powers never fail to fall 
into the hands of the capitalists ; they alone have the oppor- 
tunity, or even the knowledge, necessary to wield them, and 
it is not surprising that they use them for their own advan- 
tage. In the early history of Rome, the patricians were the 
usurers or capitalists, and with them, was the government ; 
labor found its chief security in its representation in the 
plebeian order. Later, the H'quites formed the revenues of 
the State, and by their associated capital, directed the politi- 
cal machine. The man of wealth and skill many find his 
interest in the expansions and contractions to which a paper 
currency, whatever its advantages, is certainly liable. But 
the laborer only feels an uncertainty in the rewards of his 
toil, which makes a lottery of life, and baffles all his feeble 
powers of calculation. The capitalist may allow him in- 
creased wages, but he extorts by a tariff, such exorbitant 
prices for all the necessaries of life, as to make those wages 
altogether insufficient for a decent maintenance. Hence the 
squalid wretchedness and abject poverty, which distinguish 
the working classes of England. 'The poor rates are but a 
pittance of that wealth, which has been unrighteously ex- 
torted from the laborers, a pittance which fear of revolt 
wrings from their masters. Such is the condition to which 
the masses, in some of our Northern States, are fast approach- 
ing, under the iniquities of legislation. Even without un- 
equal laws, the natural advantages of capital, and the gra- 
dual increase of population tend, with every year, to enhance 
the miseries of the working man. What is to resist this 
fearful tendency? 'To increase the facilities of production 
and exchange, equally raises profits and wages, and here, 
and here only, do labor and capital find their interests iden- 
tical. For this happy result, we must look to the arts, 
which flourish best in perfect freedom, and to the progress of 
science, which enables man “to cultivate two blades of grass 
where one grew before.” We must open new markets in 
every direction, and encourage a resort to them by perfect 
freedom of trade. Let England find customers by her arms 
in China and Hindostan ; America has but to proclaim the 
majesty of her laws in the desert, and populous cities 
spring up beneath the shelter of her flag. ‘Texas, Oregon, 
and California will be peopled with her hardy sons, and 
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through her ports, on either ocean, she will be the merchant 
between the refined culture of Europe, and the growing 
wants of the half savage isles of the Pacific. 


“We have, senators, reached a remarkable point in the progress 
of civilization, and the mechanical and chemical arts, and which 
will require a great change in the policy of civilized nations. Within 
the last three or four generations, they have received an impulse 
far beyond all former example, and have now attained a perfection 
before unknown. The result has been a wonderfully increased fa- 
cility of producing all articles of supply depending*on those arts ; 
that is, of those very articles which we call, in our financial language, 
protected articles; and against the importation of which these high 
duties are for the most part intended. In consequence of this in- 
creased facility, it now requires but a small part, comparatively, of the 
labor and capital of a country to clothe its people, and supply itself 
with most of the products of the useful arts; and hence all civilized 
people, with little exception, are producing their own supply, and 
even overstocking their own market. It results, that no people, re- 
stricted to the home market, can, in the present advanced state of the 


useful arts, rise to greatness and wealth by manufactures. For that 
purpose, they must compete successfully for the foreign market in 
the younger, less advanced, and less civilized countries. This ne- 


cessity for more enlarged and freer intercourse between the older. 
more advanced, and more civilized nations, and the younger, less 
advanced and less civilized, at a time when the whole globe is laid 
open to our knowledge, and a rapidity and facility of intercourse es- 
tablished between all its parts heretofore unknown, is one of the 
mighty means ordained by Providence, to spread population, light, 
civilization and prosperity far and wide over its entire surface.” p. 
580. 


A yet higher source of hope for the laboring elasses, is 
our faith in Providence. ‘The social instincts and the prin- 
ciples, divinely implanted in every breast for self-preserva- 
tion and progress, are, if unimpeded by legislation, sufficient 
for every possible ernergency. Under the guidance of these 
providential laws, the organization of society, of labor, and 
of trade, would be on the best and surest foundation, because 
it would spring out of the wants of the age, and would 
have a self-adaptive power, which no mere human institu 
tions could possess. What was old, would fall off as easily 
as the chrysalis from the butterfly, and even new forms 
would suit themselves to the changing condition of the na- 


: tion. Nothing can prevent this, but that perpetual tamper- 
| ing with the laws of nature, that constant fettering indivi- 
| dual rights and enterprize, which distinguish a plundering 


legislation. How rapidly the community is demoralized 














under such a system, and what corruption and vice follow 
in its train, are painted with life and eloquence by Mr. Cal- 
houn, in the conclusion of his speech on the tariff of 1842, 
which we are half inclined to consider the most perfect of 
his orations. Against these dangers, our great reliance is, as 
we before explained, in State rights; but happily we have 
a further security peculiar to American society. In the 
slaveholding States, labor and capital are thoroughly united 
by the political institution of slavery. What injures labor, 
must injure the capitalist or master who owns it, “for the 
property in slaves is but wages purchased in advance, in- 
cluding the support and supplies of the laborers, which are 
usually very liberal.”* 'Thus the interests of capital itself, 
in a large portion of the confederacy, are thrown on the 
side of labor, and, as Mr. Jefferson long ago declared, it is 
only in the alliance between the South and the democracy 
meaning the working classes) of the North, that the Union 
can find safe political guidance. Without asking whether 
it was best that the African race should have been transplan- 
ted to these shores, we may safely assume that the existence 
of slavery, now that this race is here, is a positive advantage 


“In the present state of civilization, where two races of different 
origin, and distinguishe d by color and other physical differences, as 
well as intellectual, are brought together, the relation now existing 

1 the slave-holding States between the two, is, instead of an evil, a 
good,—a positive good. * * * In few countries 
is so much left to the share of the laborer, and so little exacted from 
him, or where there is more kind attention to him in sickness or the in- 
firm : of age. Compare his condition with the tenants of the poor- 
houses in the most civilized portions of Europe,—look at the sick, 


ind the old and infirm slave, on one hand, in the midst of his family 
nd friends, under the kind, superintending care of his master and 
tress, and compare it with the forlorn and wretched condition of 
e pauper in the poor-house. 4 " ° . ° 
rhe condition of society in the South, exempts us from the disorders 
and dangers resulting from this conflict” (between labor and capital 
in the advanced stages of society). * * * 7 
“Social and political equality between them,” (the different races) 
“is impossible. No power on earth can overcome the difficulty. The 
causes lie too deep in the principles of our nature, to be surmounted. 
But, without such equality, to change the present condition of the 
African race, were it possible, would be but to change the form of 
slavery. It would make them the slaves of the community, instead 
of the slaves of individuals, with less responsibility and interest in 


*p. 506, 
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their welfare, on the part of the community, than is felt by their pre- 
sent masters. ’ ° ~ ° , . + 
Never before has the black race of Central Africa, from the dawn 
of history to the present day, attained a condition so civilized and so 
improved, not only physically, but naturally and intellectually. It 
came among us in a low, degraded, and savage condition, and, in the 
course of a few generations, it has grown up under the fostering 
care of our institutions, as reviled as they have been, to its present 
comparative civilized condition. This, with the rapid increase of 
numbers, is conclusive proof of the general happiness of the race, in 
spite of all the exaggerated tales to the contrary.” pp. 225, 195, 224. 


If such be the improved condition of the slaves, what 
have been the effects of the institution on the masters ? 
Burke says : 

“These people of the Southern colonies are much more strongly, 
and with an higher and more stubborn spirit, attached to liberty, than 
those to the Northward.” “In such a people, the haughtiness of 


domination combines with the spirit of freedom, fortifies it, and ren- 
ders it invincible.” 


Mr. Calhoun says: 


“The white, or European race, has not degenerated. It has kept 
pace with its brethren in other sections of the Union where slavery 
does not exist. It is odious to make comparisons ; but I appeal to all 
sides whether the South is not equal in virtue, intelligence, patriot- 
ism, courage, disinterestedness, and all the high qualities which 
adorn our nature. lask whether we have not contributed our full 
share of talents and political wisdom in forming and sustaining this 
political fabric ; and whether we have not constantly inclined most 
strongly to the side of liberty, and been the first to see, and the first 
to resist the encroachments of power.” p. 224. 


Mr. Calhoun’s views on the slavery question, are ably 
developed in several speeches” in this volume, and we ear- 
nestly beg for them an impartial and attentive hearing. 

Such is Mr. Calhoun’s political system, as unfolded in 
this selection from his speeches, and whatever may be the 
honest difference of opinion as to its intrinsic merits,—of 
this. at least, we feel assured,—that one more consistent in 
itself, more scientific in its method, or laid on deeper foun 
dations, has never been proposed. 

What is perhaps as important as the positive doctrines of 
this volume, is the dawn, we may here discern, of that 
philosophical method which is destined to make a science 
of politics. It would be absurd to expect in moral science 

+ Nos. 11, 12, 13, 14, 25 
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that exactness of form, which has gained for the branches 
of knowledge, to which the ideas of number and space are 
applicable the name of the exact sciences; but he, who 
has attentively considered the progress of human improye- 
ment and the nature of the mind, cannot doubt that the 
day will come, when, in political philosophy, as in other 
moral sciences, certain conclusions will be drawn by fixed 
rules from well defined ideas. ‘The great revolutions in 
physics have been brought about, not so much by the 
discovery of new facts, as the application of new methods. 
Lavoisier breathed life into the aimless steps of chemistry, 
by the introduction of the quantitative method,—the use of 
number and weight in chemical relations. So in our own 
day, Liebig, by considering the vital force, not in itself, but 
like other forces, in its manifestations, and by investigating 
the laws of its motion and rest, its Statics and dynamics, 
has given a new form to physiology, and disclosed the 
most startling and useful facts. Former writers on politics 
have, for the most part, set out with an arbitrary elassifiea- 
tion of all governments (confounding too the government 
with the State,) into monarchies, aristocracies, and demo 
eracies, and forcibly twisted every existing State into one 
division or the other. Such classifications are only useful 
as the index toa book, the’ artificial system in botany, or 
the nomenclature in chemistry, but when substituted 

knowledge itself, they are altogether harmful and delusive. 
In this case, it may have suited the constitution known to 
Aristotle, but is ill fitted to modern institutions. What 
could be expected from such a method, which proceeded 
to sum up the benefits and disadvantages of each of these 
imaginary classes? Others, with a nearer approach to 
science, began from some fictitions State, where man lived 
without society, and thence deduced his gradual improve- 
ment, his formal social compact, and his successive transi- 
tion through the hunting, pastoral, and agricultural condi- 
tions. Such inquirers were on the road of progress, in- 
asmuch as they made a basis of ideas instead of nomencla- 
tures; but they had no method in choosing these ideas, 
and they evinced a most sovereign contempt for fact. 


Where did they ever hear of men without society, unless of 


the wild boy of Hanover; surely a small basis for so large 
a theory? And in what clime is it recorded that a nation 
voluntarily changed from one of these stages of life to ano- 
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ther, from hunters to shepherds, or from shepherds to tillers 
of the earth? Perhaps their error may be described, in a 
word, to have been that they atte mpted science before they 
understood history. Others again made large deductions 
from the idea of social equality. But this notion, by no 
means sufficiently comprehensive, was vaguely expressed, 
and like the old Greek physical philosophers, they reasoned 
in words; they treated their indefinite expression of this 
idea, as if it were a mathematical symbol, and its original 
inaccuracy was multiplied in every deduction. In the 
hands of such philosophers, politics became a mass of 
crude theories and scholastic trifling, while statesmen wan- 
dered on a sea of uncertainties, without chart or compass, 
having to seek a new set of principles for every new occa- 
sion. But Mr. Calhoun, starting with ideas comprehensive 
enough to represent all the known facts, rigorously devel- 
opes ‘them to suit eve ry possible occasion. And by what 
method, we may ask, has he thus become the profoundest 
and most complete of political philosephers? It will be 
found to consist, we believe, ina skilful and bold applica- 
tion, to masses of men, of that which is true of individual 
men. He reasons from the particular to the general. We 
know that it is not for every one to achieve this success- 
fully. All may handle the bow of Ulysses, but the hero 
alone can bend it. The highest genius only can enlarge 
the boundaries of human knowledge, even with the best of 
methods. It is plain that the free will is the disturbing 
agency in human action; but its disturbing effects are obli- 

erated or balanced, as we enlarge the circle of men who 
act. It cannot be predic ted with certainty that any single 
man will always prefer his own interest to that of his 
neighbors, but personal experience tells us that such is his 
tendency ; and merge the sense of individual responsibili- 
ty in the feeling of corporate dependence, and we may 
rest assured that such selfishness will be seen in the action 
of a body, as determined by its absolute majority. 

The same method of inquiry suggests the means of 
counteracting these selfish tendencies, and awakening purer 
and nobler impulses in a nation. In the individu: il, when 
two opposing motives are excited, action can only result 
from a compromise, in which both are partially gratified. 
Thus if a man is led toa course of evil life by a love of 
mere worldly pleasure, the preacher excites the same love 
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of pleasure to impel him in a contrary direction by picturing 
the rewards of heaven. Drawn hither and thither by these 
contradictory impulses, he wavers in all the torments of un- 
certainty, the restlessness of indecision, and longing for some 
certain rule of action, gladly grasps the iron rod of duty, 
and finds there a certainty, which quiets the tumult, by re- 
conciling the conflict of his emotions. So, in a political body, 
if a statesman attempted to move it by the single motive of 
self interest, (and by such only can a mere majority govern- 
ment be influenced,) its action would become too intense 
for its safety, and while the baser feelings were appealed 
to, and bronght into full play, all sublimer principles would 
sleep, and the nation would become thoroughly corrupt and 
degraded. But were this nation organised into a body po- 
litic, where each interest had a separate and essential voice, 
they would soon find that if each looked to its own exclu- 
sive advantage, the wheels of government must stop ; action 
and life could be found only in compromise, and looking 
for some common ground of legislation, they would find it 
only in equal justice to all and each. ‘The meaner feelings 
of their nature would counterbalance and extinguish each 
other, and those holy impulses, which liken man to his 
Creator, would be aroused. Such a people would cherish 
equity, honor and religion. 

But while Mr. Calhoun keeps fixed and perfect ends 
thus steadily in view, he is no rash innovator; he knows 
that in human affairs, we must slowly accomodate the pre- 
sent to the perfect, and great objects are safely attained, not 
by direct force, but by gentle and flexible means. 


s¢_ straitforward goes 

The lightning’s path, and strait the fearful path 

Of the cannon-ball. Direct it flies and rapid, 

Shattering that it may reach, and shattering what it reaches. 
the road the human being travels, 

That on which BLESSING comes and goes, doth follow 

The river’s course, the valley’s playful windings, 

Courses round the corn-field, and the hill of vines, 

Honoring the holy bounds of property ! 

And thus secure, though late, leads to its enc 








1,” * 


Mr. Calhoun’s habit of calculating the action of bodies 
of men from that of individuals, as separated from all that 
is accidental to it, enables him to predict, with wonderful 


* Coleridge’s translation of Wallenstein. 
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foresight, the consequences of any particular step. His 
judgment is too cool, he lives in too lofty a region of 
thought to be led astray by the warmth of the moment, or 
the mists of passion. Hence he is at once the safest and 
boldest of practical statesmen. 


“Of all the men, whom we have ever seen, he seems to us to have 
surveyed, most completely, the whole ground of human action. To 
these advantages he adds another, which constitutes, perhaps, his 
highest quality asa statesman. It is the faculty of considering cir- 
cumstances in their combinations, and of determining their relative 
power in propelling events. To enlarge this combination, or ‘junc- 
ture’ (as he sometimes calls it,) and to determine the resultant of all 
these forces, is, in his opinion, the highest and rarest faculty of a 
statesman. If he values this power more than most others, it is 
because he has derived more benefit from its use, and well may he 
estimate highly that quality which, by affording him an insight into 
futurity far beyond’the usual range of human vision, has given him 
such control over events. These were the gifts in whose strength 
he presented himself on the stage of the world in the very com- 
mencement of his public life, as one fully grown and armed for the 
trials which belonged to the time and place. True to those noble 
instincts which spring more from a divine source than from human 
reason, he ever leaned to liberty as against power, and early learned 
to resist those temptations which so often lead man to increase the 
power of the mass, which he is content to share as a member, at the 
expense of those separate and individual rights, of which nature 
constituted him the peculiar guardian, and which were oaly given, 
as the means of self-culture, and as indispensable to the moral eleva- 
ion of his being.” Life. p. 69. 


May we not hope that when he retires from that post, 
which he now so usefully and honorably fills, that he will 
devote his great mind to that work on Political Philosophy, 
0 which, it is rumored, he has been engaged, and that he 
will then fully develope his method and system? He will 
thus leave to future generations a legacy, which will be the 
‘Principia’ of statesmen, more precious than all the tro- 
phies of victory, or the insignia of office. 

As an orator, Mr, Calhoun is remarkable for his power of 
close analysis, and his concentration of strength. With 
wonderful ease, he strips the most intricate subject of its 
complexities, and narrows the case to its essential issue. 
He fully understands that it is the statement of the case, 
not the argument, which is most important for conviction. 
He seems intuitively to diyine the point on which the 
whole controversy turns, and on this spends his whole 
power. If other points are introduced, like a great artist, 
20" 
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he throws them into the background of his picture, as 
shades to bring the main object into more prominent relief. 

Mr. Calhoun is consistent, as a politician, in the highest: 
sense of the term;—his opinions are all parts of the same 
system. His enemies are wont to charge him with fre- 
quent changes, and neither he, nor his friends, desire to 
deny that, like other statesmen, he may have seen reason 
to correct some of the errors of his youth. But even those 
changes are easily defended and cate as is ably done 
in the “Life.” In the outset of public life, he was the 
leader of the war party in the House of Representatives, 
and his whole mind was engrossed in seeking means of 
defence against the dangers which threatened us abroad and 
at home. ‘The overthrow of Napoleon had given birth to 

“Holy Alliance” of kings, whose object was the extermi- 
adiek of popular freedom throughout the globe. Looking 
then to the war and defensive powers of government, 
where concentrated strength and rapidity of action are 
chiefly required, and prepossessed with the common and 
mistaken ideas on the nature of popular sovereignty deri- 
ved from Locke, he naturally leant, (with the republican 
party of that day, ) towards that absolute majority principle, 
which would give most immediate strength. But peace 
once established, he soon felt the oppressive tendencies of 
centralisation, and with the true instincts of a Southern 
man, he was indignant at the tyrannical limitations of 
individual agency by the restrictive system. He looked to 
the constitution, and found a full remedy in State Rights. 
His philosophical genius formed and developed that sys- 
tem, which we have freely atte mpted to portray. 

What is truly remarkable in the history of his mind, is 
its sincerity and incessant progress. Who that has heard 
his rapid, wy distinct and energetic utterance, of those 
rca aregosvta, those winged words, that bear truth triumph- 
ant a the world,—who that has witnessed his manly, 
serious delivery in the Senate, but feels that every word 
comes from the heart,—that he says nought but from the 
deepest conviction? If, as his opponents ‘charge, he be am- 
bitious, it is that ambition which Milton calls “the last infir- 
mity of noble minds ;”’—he thirsts for truth, rather than 
fame, and he longs for power, only to realize his visions of 
good to hiscountry. What magnanimous disinterestedness 
has he not shown on various occasions! At the Nullifica- 
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tion era, it was only for him to preserve his friendly rela- 
tions with the President, and support the administration, 
and this, without any odium or discredit,) and he must 
have been Gen. Jackson’s certain successor. But he readily 
renounced the highest honors and station in the world, 
when almost in his grasp, to defend the cause of the weak 
and the oppressed. Whatever our opinions on the abstract 
merits of that controversy, we must all agree that there is 
no nobler spectacle than such a man, thus heroically sacri- 
ficing all personal considerations, and abjuring the most 
splendid objects of ambition, to encounter a storm of obio- 
quy, and even of danger, for what he believed to be truth 
and justice! Wherever we meet him, whether in the Senate, 
or in the private circle, we feel the presence of a master 
mind,— one whose destiny is too lofty to mingle with the 
profane herd of political aspirants, and whose mind is wont 
to converse with too sublime thoughts, not to be a stranger 
to all that is mean and low. 

Even in his earliest speeches, we find that eminently 
suggestive style, filled with the seeds of thought, by which 
it is the prerogative of genius to invest the common with 
all the brilliancy of novelty, and to present the tritest re 
inark in ever new lights. In his later orations, there may 
not be the same exuberant and passionate eloquence, but 
the energy is not the weaker that it is restrained, and the 
fire burns with purer light and intenser ray. They stand 
stripped of all adventitious ornament, in naked majesty, 
and wjth a severe symmetry, unsurpassed by the Apollo 
itself; nor does that hero beam a diviner anger at the 
Python, than his mighty soul flashes on every shape of 
falsehood. He has not been content to rest upon the laurels 
of his youth, nor in an indolent old age to fatten on the 
stores of thought and learning then gathered. But if in 
earlier years the bloom was luxuriant, the fruit now ripens, 
filled with numerous seed, a progeny of thought for coming 
times. It is impossible that a mind, thus balanced and un 
tiring in its active search for truth, should ever feel the 
decay of age: it will know no slow decline,—no waning 
strength,—but, like the sun, its undiminished orb of light 
will be most glorious at the close of its career. Succeeding 
years can but carry its gigantic strides farther on the path 
of progress, and to yet loftier regions of knowledge: and 
when that day shall come, (which may Heaven long avert! 
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when his spirit shall be gathered to the mighty council of 
departed sages, we may exclaim, in the words of the poet ; 


W 


Goét! 


And, in his soul, yet brighter glowed the bloom 

Of that perpetual youth, which never dies,— 

That dauntless courage, whose untiring plume 
Soars victor o’er the dull world’s dead’ning ties,— 
That faith, which boldly, or with patience wending, 
Still firmer onward holds its purposed way, 

Till grows the Goop with shadow wide extending, 
And dawns the nose’s bright, refulgent day. 


And many spirits, which with him have striven, 
His lofty merit now are glad to sound ; 

They feel that by his mighty power, still living, 
Within his magic sphere, their minds are bound, 
To heights sublime, his spirit sprung aspiring, 
With all most prized, in closest kindred twin’d : 
Then honor him! the laurels, which, too sparing, 
Life dealt this man, the Future ’Il ever bind.* 


4 


la 


knowledge the inadequacy of the translation we have attempted 
’s beautiful verses: 


Ks gliihte seine wange réth und réther 

Von jener lugend, die uns nie verfliegt, 

Von jenem muth, der friiher oder spiter, 

Den widerstand der stumpfenwelt besiegt ; 

Von jenem Glauben, dersich stets eshéh’ter, 

Bald kiihn hervordrangt, bald geduldig schmiegt, 
Damit das Gute wirke, wachse, tromme, 

Damit der Tugdes Edeln endlich komme. 


Und manche Geister, die mit ihm gerungen, 
Sein gross Verdienst unwillig anerkannt, 

Sie fiihlen sich von seiner kraft durchdrungen, 
in seinem Kreise willig fest gebannt. 

Zum Haéchsten hat er sich empor geschwungen 
Mit allem, was wir schiitsen, eng verwandt; 
So feirt ihn! Denn was dem Mann das Leben 
Nurhalb ertheilt, soll gauz die Nachwelt geben. 
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Art. VIL—Tirck’s GesTiIeFELLE Kater. 
Gestiefelle Kater, by Lupwic Treck. Stutigard. 
1845. 


Mrs. Osaoop, a writer of considerable reputation in our 
country, has recently published a new Puss in Boots—(let 
not our readers stare !)—with original comic illustrations by 
Otto Speckter, the Cruickshanks of Germany. It is a very 
respectable production—well suited to the meridian of Bos- 
ton, where the little ladies, we understand, are fond of all 
sorts of pretty notions, both in the shape of pictures and 
witty books. We have been so much pleased with Mrs. 
Osgood’s performance, that we have been tempted to turn 
from it to that capital comedy, the Gestiefelle Kater of Lud- 
wig Tieck, from which Mrs. Osgood, we presume, borrowed 
the idea of her work, and we have been well compensated, 
as we think, for the labor of translating it into English. 
Perhaps our readers may not agree with us, and may charge 
us with having wasted our precious time,—a commodity 
for which, we would inform them, we have the highest 
consideration,—but they shall judge for themselves, for we 
intend to give them a specimen of our author’s vein of hu- 
mor before we have done. We fear greatly that the taste 
of the age is degenerating. We begin to turn our eyes 
back to the past with feelings of deep, but unavailing regret, 
that it is lost to us forever. Our love of old things is be- 
coming a passion with us. We see a halo of glory around 
the hoary head of antiquity, and our attachment to old au- 
thors, of the genuine stamp, is about as hearty as that of the 
excellent Mr. Hardcastle for his old wine and his old wife. 
There is an ever living freshness and beauty, especially in 
the best German writers who have passed, or are passing, off 
the stage, which leads us frequently to turn to their pages 
for pleasure or consolation, and, of these, we admire none 
more than Ludwig Tieck, the rival of the celebrated Gée- 
the, as a critic, and, as is admitted on all hands, one of the 
finest minds and rarest scholars, that his couutry, so fruitful 
in genius, has produced. We are now, however, more par- 
ticularly concerned with his “Gestiefelle Kater.” 

Years elapsed, before the merits of this production were 
fully acknowledged. ‘The young and thoughtless laughed 
at, while they delighted in its bold strokes, and the great 
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conservative mass shrugged their shoulders in contempt— 
yet, still, it made its silent way, and at the present day, 
ranks among the first of the poet’s dramatic works. Many 
of its scenes are replete with keen wit and satire, and most 
unsparingly does the author apply the lash to reigning, ar- 
bitrary error. Much as he may have enjoyed the composi- 
tion of this early effort, in which he gave free wing to 
his fancy, yet Tieck probably never imagined that his 
“Gestiefelle Kater” would, in after time, be quoted in Ger- 
man conversation and literature; that it would live anew 
in the illustrations of one of his country’s best artists ; that 
it would become the poet’s text, or, that it would call into 
requisition the talents of some of the best actors of the 
drama. Yet such has been its success. We have now 
a foreign journal before us,in which the writer expresses 
the powerful interest which its scenic effect produced on his 
mind, when, a year since, at the command of the King of 
Prussia, it was publicly announced for representation, and, 
adorned with all the gorgeous paraphernalia of stage effect, 
formed the evening entertainment of royalty and royalty’s 
court, with a host of nobility, ministers, ambassadors, sav- 
ans and artists, collected in the king’s opera-house in Berlin. 
The old poet, then a septuagenarian, was particularly invited 
to witness the success of this, his boyish concétto, but the 
frequent indisposition of old age prevented his attendance, 
though he suggested hints necessary to the effect and right 
development of the piece. Even if he had no real stage in 
view, during the composition of the “Kater,” yet 'Tieck must 
have conceived an imaginary one, since the prologue abounds 
with hits at the false taste, then in vogue, respecting the 
drama; and among the dramatis persone, are some, who 
are made to appear as spectators, and were probably intend- 
ed to take possession of the pit, as is often the case in the 
small French pieces, where the effect produced by their 
loud strictures on the play, is often truly ludicrous. 

The author must have felt very confidently the intrinsic 
worth of his piece, to venture so often to destroy its illusion, 
as he does in its several acts, where his pit performers freely 
vent their jests on the play itself; yet we find examples of 
the same in Aristophanes ; and even Shakspeare himself, in 
some of his tragedies, at one minute, allows his drama to 
appear as truth, and in the next, utters some speech, which 
casts ridicule on the allusion. In his preface, Tieck himself 
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owns, that the attempt was not entirely a novel one, since 
he had the authority of Holberg in his “Melampe” and 
“Ulysses,” for so doing, as also, the sti]l more severe satires 
of Ben Johnson and Fletcher. 

We will not review the well-known plot of this drama, 
which Tieck (see his Phantasus) styles “an airy composi- 
tion, made up ef froth and light jests,” yet some of “Kater’s” 
sayings are so keen, that we may be allowed to transcribe 
them ; for instance, when his master, Gottlieb, wonders over 
Hinse’s (the puss’) newly acquired powers of speech, he 
gives vent to the following satire : 

“If it were not for a certain contempt of the gift of speeeli, which 
we animals acquire in our intercourse with men, we should soon learn 
to speak.” 


Then, again, hear puss’ sage counsel, when his master 
sighs after some rapid road to fortune,—counsel which, by 
the way, must have been rather superfluous to the prudent 
Mynheers of Tieck’s time, but might well suit the eagerness 
for acquisition which characterizes the people of our land :” 


“Only have patience, master ; luck must be allowed time to grow ; 


and who wants to be happy extempore? Such things only occur in 
books ; in the real world fortune’s movements are not so rapid.” 


The language of high-flown sentiment, also, comes under 
this true poet’s lash. As in the scene, where two lovers 
break in on one of “Kater’s” most touching soliloquies : 


“He. Uearest thou the nightingale, my sweet life ? 

She. Iam not deal, my precious. 

He. How does my heart throb with rapture, as I see harmonious 
nature thus revealed around us; where every note seems to inter- 
pret my love, and the whole heaven bows down, as if to encompars 
me in its ether! 

She. Thou art dreaming, my love. 

He. Regard not as dreams the natural feelings of my soul. [Kneels 
down. | I swear in the face of the cloudless heavens, with the sun for 
my witness, the earth,and what else shall I say, ah! thyself, who 
ire dearer to me than sun, moon and planets, that —— 

She. Ah! I believe thee. 

He. Have my senses forsaken me ? or must they not be destroyed 
by this excess of bliss? Iseem no more of the earth. Gaze on me, 
sweet one! tell me, whether I am not roaming in the circle of yon 
eternal sun. 

She. Thou art at my side, where thou shalt ever be. 

He. Oh! haste, these wide meadows are too narrow for my swel 
ing emotions; let us climb to the summit of the highest mountains, 
let us reveal to all extended nature. how blessed we are.” 


! 
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The two front rows in the pit, consisting of the miller, 
fisherman, mower, locksmith, and other dramatis persone, 
have now ceased their former hissing and scraping, and most 
amusingly make their remarks on the beauty of the above 
scene, while Hinse (the cat) thus soliloquises : 


“Oh! love! how greatis thy power; how can thy soft voice allay 

tue tempest; hush to silence a noisy audience; and so turn the 

irts of the sternest critics, that they forget their anger and their 
pec aller tastes, beneath thy magic influence!” etc. 


Again, when moved by instinct, Hinse feels inclined to 
feast on the rabbit which was intended for the king’s palate, 
he utters the following noble sentiment : 


“Shame on thee, Hinse! Pfui! Is it not the duty of the nobility 
to sacrifice their selfish tastes to the happiness of their fellow-crea- 
tures? This is the purpose for which we were created, and who does 
not carry it out, it were better for him if he had not been born.” 


The second act, in the original, is so replete with humor, 
that we really wish we could convey its piquancy to the 
minds of our readers, and show the great king, as he sits 
disgusted with the whole world, because his cook is unable 
to procure him his favorite game for dinner: till when our 
friend Hinse arrives, with the present of a rabbit from his 
master, the Count of Carabas. 


“King. A rabbit! a rabbit! Here! quiek! hold my sceptre for 
me, prince :— ff feels the game]—fat, exquisitely fleshy! from the 
Count of 7—— 

Hinse. { carabas. 

King. A most excellent man! I must be made acquainted with 
him. Why does he remain in retirement? What a loss to a king- 
dom, when such heads are allowed to be idle. I could weep for joy! 
Sent me a rabbit! Quick! let my historiographer immediately ap- 
pear.—[ Historiographer comes forward.|—Have you your tablets 
with you ? here is fresh material for our history of the world. Write, 
that on such a day, the Count of Carabas sent us a present of a very 
lelicate rabbit. Forget not, anno currentis.” 


In the following dialogue, there seems to be a hit at the 
scribblers of the day: 


“Princess. Here is my first essay. I have styled it “Night 
Thoughts.” 

Leander (Court poet, reads.) Ah! it seems to me that I hear the 
midnight clock strike as I read it. When did you compose it. Prin- 
cess ? 

Princess. Yesterday, just after dinner. 
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Leander. Finely conceived! admirably expressed ! 

Princess. You think, then, that the thoughts are delicate and 
moving ? 

Leander. Nothing could be better.—so beautifully wrought toge 
ther,—so full of poplars and waving willows, and the golden moon- 
light, shedding tears, and the murmur of the torrents. One can 
hardly imagine that a weak feminine spirit should not sink under 
such vast thoughts,—become frightened to death with these church- 
yard scenes,—these pale, shadowy phantoms. 

Princess. My next attempt will be to copy the Grecian and an- 
cient metres. For once, I will forsake the vagaries of romance, and 
make an easay on plastic nature. 

Leander. You will soar higher and higher. 

Princess. 1 am about to commence a piece, entitled “The Unhap- 
py Misanthropist,’ or ‘Lost Peace and Restored Innocence.’ 

Leander, ‘The very title is enchanting. 

Princess. And | feel, too, an irrepressible yearning to write a 
horrid ghost story. Ah! if it were not for so many blanders in 
crammar !” 


In ‘Tieck’s Phantasus, there is a witty discourse on the 
lack of agreeable conversation attendant on large, miscella- 
neous dinner parties, and he seems to vent his satire, in 
like manner, in the following dialogue, which takes place 
at the king’s table : 


“King. What is the matter to-day? Why have we no sensibl 
table-talk ? I cannot relish a morsel, unless my mind, too, receives 
nourishment. Court Scholar, you make no effort to-day. 

Scholar. At your majesty’s service. 

King. How far is the earth from the sun ? 

Scholar. Two hundred thousand, seventy-five and quarter miles, 
eckoning a degree at fifty miles. 

King. And the orbit, that the planets, in a body, run through ? 

Scholar. If one calculates each singly, the sum total of all will 
be more than a thousand million of miles. 

King. A thousand million! What a matter of wonder! A thou- 
sand! a thousand million !—there is nothing on earth I so much de- 
light in as these round numbers. Millions! billions! what thought 
is contained in them! A thousand million! my soul can hardly take 
It in. ; 

Scholar. The spirit of man grows with cyphers! 

King. Once more, tell me the circumference of the world, with 
all the fixed stars, milky way, nebula, and all the lumber of the 
wide universe, put together. 

Scholar. That is beyond my powers of calculation. 

King. Tell me immediately, or —— [holds up his sceptre threat- 
eningly. | 

Scholar. If we reckon a million as one, then, probabiy, ten hun 
dred thousand billion of such units might prove to be the amount. 

King. Only to think! The spirit of man is truly a wonderful 

21 VOL. IX. NO. id. 
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thing. And you say, too, that the earth revolves round and round, 
like an intoxicated man ? 

Scholar. Not exactly so; more like a waltzer. 

King. And you think that this earth is a ball? 

Scholar. Exactly so; and the men who reside beneath us, stand 
with their feet on us, their antipodes. 

King. What! on me, too? 

Scholar. On all. 

King. 1 pray to be excused. The common people may be anti 
podes to each other, if they are willing; but I hold myself to be too 
great,—to be even the antipode to the Great Mogul himself. This 
fellow thinks, that because I sometimes allow him to argue a point 
with me, that I must yield up my opinions. Ah! I see, that whoever 
becomes a sheep is a prey to the wolf. But let not this happen again 

Scholar. As your majesty commands. 

King. Let me not be partial in my topics; bring me my micros- 
cope. [Scholar goes.] I assure you, my lords, I hold it as a point 
of conscience to dip into little things; for my spirit becomes elevated 
when I perceive how a worm can increase in size, how rare is the 
construction of a flea, and how they both vie with kings in their 
pomp. [Leander returns with the microscope.] Is there a worm at 
hand, that I may make my observations thereon?” 


The comic pathos, which exists in the dinner scene 
where the king discovers that his rabbit has been burnt by 
the cook, is so irresistible in the original, and yet so un 
translatable, that we hardly venture to give it: 

“King, [rising full of wrath.} | The rabbit is burnt! 

Hosts of the heavens, the earth! what furthermore ? 
{ call on hell! 

Princess. My father! 

King. Deliver up my de: d to me: I must have him again! 

Princess. Quick, bring hither a minstrel. 

King. The dead can rise no more! Who dares to say 
That lam happy? Is he dead to me? ‘ 

Alas! I loved him dearly,—loved him well! 

[The minstrel advances with his musical bells, on which he forth- 
with plays. ] 

King. How goes it with me,—[ weeping ]—doubtless, I have beer 

ill again. 
Remove the corse of yonder rabbit from my sight. 

[He rests his head on the table, as if bowed down with grief. anc 
sobs aloud. ] 

A Courtier. His majesty suffers much !” 


Had Ludwig Tieek been assured of the public represen 
tation of this, his early jeu d’esprit, he would have proba 
bly thrown far more dramatic effect into his third act 
which, as it now stands, is little more than a dressing up 
of the old story, and replete with caustic wit, as, for instance 
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the description of the journey to the magician’s palace, 
is only humorous, not dramatic. In fact, the failure visi- 
ble in the concluding action of the piece, as viewed: in 
juxta-position with the stirring machinery of the foregoing 
scenes, casts a shadow on that discriminating taste, which 
otherwise so well conceived and executed its part. 

We have not attempted to place in full relief, before our 
readers, the several characters who figure in this really 
sparkling drama, neither have we, in the least, unfolded its 
successive scenes, where the unities of time and place are 
so exactly and faithfully preserved; still, we trust that 
this slight glance at a literary production, which, whether 
through kingly favor, or a growing demand for the comic, 
is now twining a fresh laurel in the well established fame 
of its author, may serve to excite the further curiosity of 
our readers. L 


ArT. VIIL.—Inrernat Improvements. 

1. Address of Hon. John C. Calhoun, on taking the 
Chair of the South-Western Convention, Memphis, 
Nov. 13, 1845. 

2. Speech of Hon. I. W. Pickens of South-Carolina, 
on the Two Per Cent Fund, the Cumberland Road, 
and the power of Government to make Internal Im- 
provements, delivered in the House of Representatives, 
February 13,1840. Washington: Blair & Rives. 


Tue tendency of political affairs in the United States, by 
the operation of causes that are exclusively influential, 
seems to be, to the consolidation of all power in one great 
central government. We find, accordingly, that the State 
governments, year by year, and almost day by day, are los- 
ing something of the importance, respectability and conse- 
quence which they once possessed,—that, with all their pre- 
tensions, they are rather imbecile commonwealths,—while 
the federal government seems invested, like the Parliament 
of Great Britain, with a kind of omnipotence, and can do 
pretty much what it pleases, or whatever the majority of 
the members of Congress deem fit and proper to be done. 
We find proofs of this tendency in the multitude of con- 
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stitutional questions that have arisen from time to time, and 
the judicial decisions that have been made, in respect to the 
powers of the federal government. If the government had 
never usurped power, but had acted simply and in good 
faith, according to the tenor of the constitution, these ques- 
tions, which have always been federal ones—not questions 
as to the power of the States, would seldom or never have 
arisen. ‘Ihe two great parties, which have existed in our 
country from the origin of the government, were created by 
these very constitutional questions, the one party conceding, 
and the other denying, to Congress the extraordinary powers 
itclaimed. Parties, in fact, have sprung up wholly from the 
exactions of the federal government, and from its fierce 
struggles to monopolize all power, or all that is most splen- 
did and valuable. The States, in the meantime, instead of 
extending their prerogatives, have found it a very diflicult 
task to maintain their original position. ‘They complain of 
serious invasions of their rights, by the federal authority, 
under the cloak of the constitution, but we never hear, from 
any quarter, that the States are innovators. ‘They are so 
meek in their pretensions, and so quiet and unobtrusive in 
their career, that we seem to forget,—not that they are now 
sovereign,—which is past belief, but that they ever were 
o, the original sources of all the powers of government, 
whether State or federal, and without whose intervention 
we should have had no governmentatal!. In foreign coun- 
tries, the United States are often spoken of, but who ever 
speaks there of the particular States, or scarcely knows of 
their existerice 2 What foreigner is aware, that there are now 
thirty one governments in the United States, of which thirty 
are State and only one federal? He knows and recog- 
nizes only one great central government, near which foreign 
courts send their ambassadors, and around which circle all 
the splendor and glory of the New World. Even our own 
citizens are beginning to entertain similar notions. The 
time has long since past by, when a seat in Congress was 
not thou; cht | far more honorable, than a seat in the State 
Legislatures. It was a much higher prize,—at least indivi- 
duals so regarded it. It indicated more power and it con- 
ferred more. And how far inferior in consequence, is the 
Governor of a State to the President of the Union, with his 
princely income, and his power of Dag ee sesartn of all the 
executive officers of the government, drawing incomes from 
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the national treasury, which if not princely, are yet such as 
to tempt and stimulate the most inordinate ambition. What 
a sensation does his election, every four years, create! what 
throbs ! what agonies! What a convulsion of the moral 
elements which enter into the constitution of our society ! 
If heaven and earth were about to meet. we should not be- 
hold more powerful struggles, on the part of our vast popu- 
lation, to extricate themselves. Why is this? Why have 
the States sunk so low in popular estimation, and why has 
the federal government attained so vast and unexpected 
pre-eminence ? Has the agent grown superior to his prin- 
cipal, and, under some new framed code of law, unknown 
to our ancestors, acquired authority to turn around and dic- 
tate terms to him? Has the child, according to some new 
theory of morals, obtained the right to control his pare nt. 
and tear from his hoary head the crown of glory? All 
thoughts are turned towards Washington! ‘There stands 
the Capitol, the President’s palace, the magnificent edifices 
of the different departments of government. ‘There congre- 
gate and remain, during half or three fourths of the year, 
the great men of the country, the wisdom and intelligence of 
the whole Union. 'Thither too beauty and fashion turn 
their eyes for amusement or for conquest. ‘There war is 
declared, peace concluded, and vast accessions of territory 
acquired. ‘The federal government, the work of a plain, 
republican people, is already surrounded with mnch of the 
pomp and splendor of monarchies. We think of it with 
awe and reverence, and speak of it, as of the march of a con 
jueror, witha species of enthusiasm. [texerts immense In- 
fluence, and it is right that it should do. We are glad of it. 
We wish it to be respected, honored, and renowned every 
where, abroad, as well as at home. If it would only keep 
within the constitutional limits of its powers and preroga 
tives, there would be no fear, no danger, no cause of com 
plaint. It is only on account of its disposition to leap over 
those limits, and its eagerness to legislate for States, for sec 
tions, for parties, for local interests, that we see any real cause 
f alarm for the permanency of our institutions and ou: 
iberty. Itis onlv because the constitution. which throws, 
which should throw, guards round the ambition of our 
rulers, is overlooked in the councils of the nation, and that 
the passions of politicians, their desire er persons or sec 
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tional agerandizement, are suffered to dictate the laws, it 
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only on these accounts, that we tremble, and have cause to 
tremble, for the destinies of our country. When we see 
sovereign States or their representatives, year after year, 
standing, in the attitude of needy mendicants, at the doors 
of Congress, and, with uplifted eyes and hands, imploring 
an all powerful government to have compassion on their 
humble circumstances, and, out of its abundant liberality, 
supply funds from the national treasury, to accomplish some 
expensive object, or some great work, intended for their own 
exclusive benefit, we are surprized and startled by so humi- 
liating a spectacle, and we ask, less with pity than with in 
dignation, What has become of that State pride, State inde- 
pendence, State enterprize, State morality, of which we have 
heard so much in times past, and whose fame has been 
trumpeted to the four quarters of the globe? Are these 
elements of a nation’s prosperity and greatness, all gone 
from us? Above all, what has become of the constitution— 
that great charter of our liberties, which divides the powers 
of sovereignty, requiring the States to husband their re- 
sources and look after their own peculiar interests, while the 
federal government exercises a general supervision over the 
welfare of the whole country? Is the constitution a mere 
rope of sand—has it no foree—does it mean nothing? Has 
Congress the power, has it the right, to impoverish the 
planters of the South, in order to build up the manufacturing 
capitalists of the North, or dig canals and clear ont rivers 
for the farmers and merchants of the West? Is there any 
honesty, any justice in such proceedings? Are such objects 
national, or are they sectional? Are they of a general, or 
are they of a local character? For ourselves, we entertain 
no doubts upon the subject, nor do we suppose any one 
loes, who expresses his candid sentiments. We believe, 
that in promoting the prosperity and happiness of the coun- 
try, the States have duties to perform as well as the federal 
government, and that these duties are distinet!y pointed out in 
the constitution. We believe, that Congress has no power 
whatever to tax one section of the couutry and exhaust its re 
sources, in order to enrich and aggrandize another section, 

that this was not the mode of promoting “the general wel- 
fare” which the States originally contemplat d. We.of the 
South, are as liberal as any other people, but we claim jus- 
tice. ‘The States have entered into a formal and solemn 
contract with each other, and we insist on the honest fulfil 
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ment of that contract according to the terms of it. The 
federal government is a government of limited powers— 
of powers limited and defined by the constitution. We 
construe that instrument strictly. We feel no sympathy for 
the latitudinarian inferences of liberal constructionists, as 
they are called, who talk of the necessity of studying the 
spirit, rather than the words, of the constitution, as if the 
spirit of the constitution were a kind of heavenly inspiration 
imparted to a few interpreters, quite above and beyond the 
meaning of the document itself. We stand upon our con- 
stitutional rights, and however often invaded, as we believe 
they have been, in times past, we shall still continue to in- 
sist upon them strenuously, until, by the force of further 
and multiplied encroachments, the constitution itself is over- 
thrown and our liberties along with it. God grant that the 
day may be far, very far distant, when we are doomed to 
witness the ruin of our institutions ! But we cannot shut our 
ears to the complaints that come to us, not only from the 
South, but from all quarters of the Union, that the rights 
honor and independence of the States are in jeopardy—that 
Congress has, long ago, been a fearful aggressor—proceeding 
step by step, until now, regardless of constitutional restraints, 
it aspires to arbitrary, despotic and almost boundless power. 
These are no idle, meaningless complaints, uttered in mo- 
ments of haste and anger, the ebullitions of party rancor or the 


lugubrious moanings of disappointed hope, but they proceed 
from the deep and settled convictions of honest and enlight- 
ened minds—of persons, who, if their hearts are moved and 
they speak out their apprehensions in tones of power and 


warning, are not alarmists, but sincere lovers of their country, 
who know, aud who feel, that they have every thing at stake 
upon a wise, just and impartial administration of affairs,—an 
administration in strict accordance with the powers of the 
vovernment. 

We have been led. nay forced, into this train of reflec 
tions, by the meeting of the late Memphis Convention, and 
by the magnificent projects entertained by the West, as sig 
nified in the resolutions of that body,—projects which have 
treated a considerable sensation throughout the Union. 
and which, coming from the present seat of power of the 
country, and bursting rather suddenly, in one concentrated 
mass of splendor, over their heads, have dazzled and alarm 
ed the friends of the constitution not a little. We perceive 
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now, a fixed determination, on the part of the great West. 
to revive, once more, the long mooted question of the power 
of the federal government over the subject of internal 
improvements,—a question, which heretofore agitated the 
public mind greatly, the agitation commencing 1n the halls 
of Congress, where the question was discussed with distin. 
guished talent and fierce zeal, by the friends of federal 
power, on one side, andthe advocates of popular rights, on 
the other, and which was kept up by powerful appeals 
from the directors of the press, by stump orators, and other 
agencies, till it produced a general ferment, and disturbed 
the equanimity of the country. No American question 
has ever elicited deeper feeling, or produced more serious, 
eloquent, protracted and forcible debate upon its merits, 
than this,—none whatever, if we except the national bank 
question and the doctrine of a protective tariff,—topics inti- 
mately associated with it in friendly fellowship,—each of 
the three forming parts of one grand American system, 
claiming for itself Western parentage, and each involving, 
in fully equal degree, the rights of the States, and the 
powers of the federal government. But, for a long time 
past, we have heard nothing of internal improvements, as 
a federal question, however much, and however wisely, 


some of the States may have interested themselves about 


the matter, within the limits of their own homesteads, 
attending to their own concerns with commendable zeal 
and industry. ‘The whole scheme,—the offspring, as we 
think, of unholy ambition and unaccountable indolence, 
was supposed to have received its death blow from that 
nagnificent man, —Andrew Jaeckson,—-honor in this respect, 
it least, to his memory! in his celebrated veto of the 
Maysville Road Bill. Since that time, with only one or 
wo faint attempts at its revival, the scheme, and all the 
and struggles connected with its history, have 

of the public mind, and been numbered among 

ings that were. ‘The country has enjoyed some tem: 

rary relief from the projects of scheming men and schem 
sections of the Union. It has looked, after all its 

ith longing expectations, for some permanent rest 

‘the sole of its foot. In vain! We now discover, with 
leep mortification, that “the snake was only scotched, not 
cilled,” or, if dead, that it has been restored to a galvanized 
fe by the Memphis politicians, and that with head proudly 
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erect and rattles sounding, it is already on the spring for 
another attack. It becomes necessary, therefore, to place 
our countrymen on their guard, and sound an alarm! It 
becomes necessary, in a word, with a fearless, faithful and 
searching spirit to examine, in all its bearings, this agitating 
subject, which if belongs to history, belongs equally, as we 
perceive, and unfortunately, as we think, to our own times. 

We learn, that the late Memphis Convention was one of 
the most respectable and dignified bodies of men that ever 
came together,—remarkable for the extraordinary exertions 
made, through the press and other channels, to attract 
attention to it, for several months previous to the meeting,—- 
respectable for its numbers and for the character, talents 
and statesmanship of many of its members. Much policy 
and tact were exhibited in the constitution of its compo- 
nent parts. ‘The first impulse came from the West, but 
the delegates, with less regard to party and sectional consi- 
derations than might have been anticipated, were gathered 
from the South, the West and the South-West, including 
representations from South-Carolina, Alabama, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Tenuessee, Arkansas, Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, 
Texas, and other States, forming altogether a rather mixed 
and heterogeneous, but still highly interesting assemblage 
of whigs, democrats, merchants, planters, lawyers,—in a 
word,—of persons drawn from the various learned profes- 
sions and multiplied walks of society,—all of whom were 
disposed to merge their differences, of whatever kind, in 
the pursuit of common interests. Over their deliberations, 
Mr. Calhoun, one of the most distinguished statesmen 
of the country and the age, presided, and the subjects of 
their consideration were various measures, regarded as of 
the highest importance, connected with the interests, and 
intended to develope the resources, of the Southern and 
the South-Western States of this Union. Of these, the 
principal were, the improvement and preservation of the 
navigation of the Mississippi and Ohio rivers and their 
tributaries; the deepening the mouth of the Mississippi, 
for the passage of ships of the largest class ; the connec- 
tion of the Mississippi with the Lakes by means of a ship 
canal, and so with the Atlantic Ocean ; the policy of re- 
inforcing the navy with war steamers; the unimpaired 
preservation of the intercourse between the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Atlantic coast, and, to this end, an increase of the 
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means of military and naval defence; the creation of ad- 
ditional beacons and light-houses on the coast; the levee- 
ing or embanking the “Mississippi river and its tributaries ; 
the improvement, in speed and regularity, of the mail ser- 
vice at the South and West, particularly on the Western 
waters ; the extension of the magnetic telegraph into or 
through the Mississippi valley ; the completion of Marine 
Hospitals on the Western and South Western waters, 
whose construction has already been commenced or author- 
ized by Congress; the esiablishment of a Western National 
Armoury and Foundry ; the removal of obstructions in the 
Mississippi river opposite the city of St. Louis, so as to 
render its harbour at all times accessible; the establish- 
ment of a Dry Dock, for the repair of government vessels 
at some suitable point on the Gulf of Mexico; the exten- 
sion and completion of the military road from the West 
bank of the Mississippi river opposite Memphis, through 
the swamps, to the highlands in Arkausas, and finally, the 
connection of the Mississippi valley and the Atlantic ports, 
by means of Rail-Road communications. Other interest- 
ing projects were discussed, but these formed the subject 
of resolutions, which were passed, with great unanimity, 
by the Convention. On most of these subjects, it was 
resolved to memorialize Congress, and solicit appropriations 
from the national treasury. ‘This became necessary un- 
der the views entertained of the character of tie contem- 

ited works, the Convention being a mere deliberative 
assembly, without political power to enforce its decisions 
by the strong arm of law. 

We have, then, the whole of this grand Memphis scheme 
of internal improvements before us. We do not hesitate 
to say, that the objects included in it are of great intrinsic 
importance ; and that, sooner or later, we hope to see them 
all accomplished. ‘The means of a free communication 
between different parts of our extensive country, by post 
roads, canals, rail roads, and unobstructed rivers, are highly 
essential to the best interests of agriculture and commerce, 
and, in time of war, the same may be employed advan- 
tageously for the more speedy transportation of troops. But, 
by whom are these great improvements, which are devised 
with a view to increase the resources and advance the pros- 
perity of the West and South-West, to be carried out and 
accomplished? Costly as they confessedly are, who is to 
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supply the money that will be indispensable to their com- 
pletion? ‘The Memphis Convention, which originated the 
scheme, has unfortunately no treasury, State or national, 
from which to make appropriations for the purpose. Who, 
then, will supervise these great undertakings and pay for 
them? Individuals? incorporated companies? separate 
States? or the United States? The question of power is 
doubtless one between the States and the federal govern- 
ment; and some of the contemplated measures are suitable 
for federal, and others for State, jurisdiction and provision. 
We believe the Memphis politicians regard all of them as 
of a national character, except the one last mentioned,— 
viz: the connection of the Mississippi valley with the At- 
lantic seaboard by means of rail-road communications. If 
national, they are fit subjects for federal legislation, and 
may legitimately be undertaken and accomplished by the 
federal government. Are they, then, national measures ? 
This seems to be the great question. We admit that some 
of them are so. It may be, and is, highly important to 
preserve unimpaired the intercourse between the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Atlantic coast, and an increase of the means 
of military and naval defence in that unprotected quarter, is 
unquestionably within the powers of the government, and 
is well worthy of the enlightened and liberal legislation of 
Congress at an early day. ‘I'he same may be said of the 
mail service at the South and West, which loudly calls for 
increased facilities, and a more speedy, regular and certain 
transportations ‘lhe completion of Marine Hospitals, com- 
menced under the authority of Congress, is undoubtedly 
highly proper, and the same may be true of a National Ar 
moury and Foundry at the West, and, perhaps, the rein- 
forcing of the Navy with war steamers, and, certainly, the 
establishment of a Dock-yard for the repair of government 
vessels, some where on the Gulf of Mexico. ‘These propo 
sitions all have a national aspect. ‘They are essential to 
the defence of the country by sea and by land, and would 
contribute, in an eminent degree, to the general welfare of 
the States. They are within the scope of the powers of 
the federal government, and wi hope to see Congress make 
provision for them, and for all other great national works 
and enterprises, as soon as practicable. ‘The sooner they 
do it, the better for the country. Wars may come, sooner 


or later,—-we hear that some are not of improbable occur- 
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rence, even in our day,—and it is our duty to prepare for 
them by all the means in our power. ‘The fortification of 
the dry ‘Tortugas is also an important national measure, 
and although we do not see it recommended in the resolu- 
tions of the Convention, yet it was forcibly insisted on by 
Mr. Calhoun in his speech before that body. 'The deepen- 
ing the mouth of the Mississippi belongs to the same cate- 
gory, and should be effected, as Mr. Calhoun says, at any 
cost. Who is disposed to deny that Congress has full power 
to legislate in respect to these and all other great national 
interests, and to make adequate appropriations, as it has 
opportunity, from the money contributed by all the States, 
for improvements intended for the benefit of all? It would 
be recreant to its duty, under the constitution, if it neglect- 
ed so to legislate and so to act. We, of the South and 
South-West, are not disposed to clamour against any such 
exercise of the federal powers. On the contrary, we com- 
plain, and think we have just cause to complain, that the 
general government has done so little for us, in comparison 
with what it has done for the States at the North and East 
of us. We belong to the country, and our security, as an 
integral portion of the Union, is just as important as is that 
of other sections upon whic! 1 the government has, with a 
more exclusive regard, | avished its liberality. 'The cotton, 
sugar and rice Msi tage regions,—what would the Union 
be without them? what the national treasury? The one 
would be weak indeed, and the other comparatively empty. 
The disproportion between the burthens imposed by the 
government, and the benefits conferred by it, is more appa- 
rent at the South and South-West, than in some other sec- 
tions of the Union. Considering the importance of the 
slave-holding States to the country, our wealth, our re- 
sources and, at the same time, our very exposed condition, 
we are a remarkably defence hots and unprotected people. 
We have insisted on this matter before, and the Memphis 
Convention were right, perfectly so, in bringing it to the 
attention of Congress, and urging our claims by an array of 
arguments, the most serious and forcible that could be em- 
ployed for the purpose. If that body does not listen to re- 
presentations so fair and reasonable,—if it does not provide 
for exigencies so imminent and pressing, the complaints of 
the South will increase in vehemence, and we shall be dis- 
posed not only to ask. but seriously deliberate, whether a 
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government that adopts and pursues so partial, unjust, reck- 
less and suicidal policy, is a government worthy of the res- 
pect, love and confidence of a free people ! 

In respect to the other schemes entertained by the Mem- 
phis Convention, such as the connection of the Mississippi 
river with the lakes, by means of a ship canal ; the clearing 
out of all obstructions from the Mississippi and Ohio rivers 
and their tributaries; the leveeing or embankment of those 
rivers,; the completion of the Military Road through the 
swamps opposite Memphis, to the highlands of Arkansas, 
the extension of the electric telegri ph into or through the 
Mississippi valley, and the connection of that v: alley with 
the Atlantic coast, by means of rail-roads, we feel it our 
duty to speak in different terms. We acknowledge the 
great importance of these various works. ‘The West has a 
deep interest in their completion. We hope some day, as 
we said, though we fear the period is very remote, to see 
them all accomplished. ‘The West, which is already power- 
ful, will then enjoy a still more unclouded prospect of un- 
rivalled greatness and permanent prosperity. We feel no 
jealousy, no envy, awakened in our breasts, at the rising 
glory of our Western commonwealths. We believe that a 
firm alliance, a frank and friendly intercourse between the 
South andthe West, are essential to the strength and growth 
of the South. The two sections have many interests in 
common with each other, which we wish to see promoted 
by the adoption of all those means which a liberal, enlight- 
ened and just policy may dictate. If we were satisfied, 
that these works were within the legitimate powers of the 
federal government, however we might think the present 
circumstances of the country might not justify the vast ex- 
penditures of money they would necessarily require, we 
might yet hope, in more favorable times, w hen the national 
treasury should be full to overflowing, to see them under- 
taken and carried out to their completion. Our objection 
to the control of Congress over these per eer aay is, that 
they are of a sectional, not national,—of a local, not gene- 
ral character, and that it is distine tly av jolation of the fede- 
ral compact for Congress to unde rtake them, and appropriate 
the money of the States for the purpose of accomplishing 
them. We entertain no doubts, we repeat, as to the great 
importance of such undertakings ; our objections are wholly 
political ; we deny the right, we call in question the power 

22 VOL. 1x.—-No. 17. 
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of Congress to interpose in respect to them. We shall in- 
sist and argue, that the States have never given Congress 
power to legislate about domestic and local interests,— 
that these are matters wholly within the province of the 
State governments, that the federal jurisdiction is confined 
to external matters, such as the relations of the United 
States with foreign nations, and, at home, to a general super- 
vision over the welfare of the whole country, without des- 
cending to schemes of a mere sectional character. 

We like this division of labors and duties, powers and 
prerogatives, between the Union, on one side, and the States 
that compose it, on the other. It is an admirable feature. 
[t constitutes the most beautiful trait in the theory of our 
American Constitutions. It contributes more essentialy to 
the freedom, independence and prosperity of the States, 
and to the glory of the Union, than any other distribution 
of the powers of government which the wit of man ever 
devised,—perhaps ever can devise. Suppose it were per 
fectly constitutional, as well as practicable, for the federal 
government to undertake any and every scheme of internal 
improvements, which particular States or particular sections 
of the Union might suggest,—however vast and magnifi- 
cent,—still we maintain, that it would be far more for the 
interest of the States, that it should not have the power to 
do so. This spirit of dependence upon others, to do for us 
that which we have ample means and ability to accomplish 
for ourselves, is the most humiliating and contemptible spi- 
rit in the world,—the farthest possible remove: from that 
courageous, manly and enterprizing temper, which is said 
to constitute the great element in the American character. 
As individuals, as States, we love freedom, we love sover- 
eignty,—all the political power that exists under the Amer- 
ican sun that shines upon us, belongs to us, originally, as 
States. The federal government is the mere creature of 
the States. All the powers she holds, she derives from the 
States,—-holding them as the special agent of the States; 
and, like other agents, responsible to its principal for the 
proper exercise of those powers. And is it right,—is it 
becoming in the creator of the government,—in the princi- 
pal power, to derive and demand from its creature,—its 
mere agent,—whatever is essential to its own life, breath 
and being ? Would not this be a singular and unprecedent- 
ed reversal of the true order of things, and of the just 
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relations which do, or which should, exist between the 
superior and inferior branches of the government,—iaferior, 
not because its prerogatives are small and slender, (for the 
case is far otherwise,) but because all its powers are derived, 
and derived from a higher source of power. But such, in 
fact, is not the state of things under which we live. If it 
were, how are we to solve the problem which the history 
of our country presents to us? Every thing that we know 
and see and hear which connects us, as American citizens, 
with the past or with the present, is at war with such no- 
tions, and proves their utter fallacy. We do not yet tremble 
under the nod of a single despot, nor even under the more 
odious despotism of an assuming oligarchy. We claim to 
be a free and independent people,and say to the world, that 
our American liberty is a choice attribute, of larger dimen- 
sions and nobler qui ilities than belongs to any other civilized 
community. And why is itso? Why are we so proud of 
the place we occupy among the nations of the earth? Why 
do other States and other nations regard the United States, 
now with so much admiration, again with so much jealousy, 
and anon with so much fear and almost anger? Wherein 
consists our strength? wherein the special excellence and 
glory of our position? What is there so admirable in the 
frame-work of our government,—so remarkable in the saga- 
city and statesmanship of its founders,—which have been 
the theme of praise for orators and poets, in times past and 
present? It is true, we fought bravely and gloriously, and 
conquered our enemy, for the sake of liberty; but wars are 
not governments,-—wars are not wise and stable institu- 
tions,—and the question still returns upon us, What is our 
liberty worth? What constitutes its peculiar value? Is 
any one ignorant? In the United States, are not all politi- 
cal powers divided between the federal and the State gov- 
ernments? They are. Do not the people of the several 
States act together in Congress, for the advancement of cer 
tain great national interests, under powers derived from the 
States, and defined b y the federal constitution ? and do not 
the several States, also, act separately, in their State Legis- 
latures, for the promotion of other objects ec jually important 
to them as citizens, and more essential to their welfare as 
States, under powers defined by their State constitutions ? 
They do. Each department of the government,—the State 
and the national, has certain powers to exercise, and cer- 


are 
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tain duties to perform, which do not conflict with each 
other,—powers and duties whose exercise and performance 
are indispensable to personal freedom, State independence, 
and national happiness and glory,—and these two depart- 
ments of power are so nicely arranged, and the functions 
of sovereignty so admirably distributed and adjusted, by a 
well contrived system of checks, counter checks and bal- 
ances, that both governments, the State and the federal, 
may move on in their respective spheres of action, without 
jarring or discontent. No other covernment, under heaven, 
exists, or ever did exist, constituted, in all respects, like our 
comple x American system of government,— none in which 
a far-seeing sagacity and a true philanthropy were ever 
more apparent,—none in which power was ever fortified 
by more imposing sanctions, or liberty ennobled by larger 
and more enviable privileges. What is American liberty 
worth! We will not boast too much. It may be wortha 
great deal, and it may be worth little or nothing. It may 
be a godlike attribute, such as angels might covet to exercise, 
or it may be tantamount to a mean and servile spirit. Lib- 
erty,—true, not nominal liberty,—is the power to act, but 
the power to act, results only from action. The individual, 
or the State, that does not acquire the power to act by 
acting, and by acting nobly, with a single view to its high 
responsibilities, is not free, and its claim to liberty is but 
in idle boast. It is because, under the admirable distribu- 
tion of powers in our country, between the State and fed- 
eral governments, the States have peculiar and important 
duties to perform, that, if in good faith they actually per- 
form them, we are ready to pronounce them, what they 
really were, when they fought for their liberty, free sover- 
eign and independent States. But, if thev neglect the 
great duties which belong to their sovereignty,—if they 
become indolent, feeble and craven-hearted,—if they stand 
idly by, while the only evidence of their vitality consists 
in the clamor with which they call upon the federal 
government to exercise their own functions and perform 
their own duties,—if, owing debts, they call on Congress 
to pay them,—or, wanting canals and rail-roads, insist that 
Congress shall construct and cut them,.—or, ambitious of 
other advantages, appeal to Congress to furnish the means 
of attaining them, without a resort to their own industry 
and enterprize, can such States be said to be free, indepen- 
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dent and powerful? What a forgetfulness of the true 
elements of a people’s greatness !—what a prostitution of 
all the noble attributes of liberty, does such a course of 
conduct exhibit! And it is this settled determination, as 
it seems to us, on the part of States to be passive and do 
nothing, while they cherish the miserable expectation, that 
Congress will be merciful and lavish, and do every thing 
for them which they ought to do for themselves, that leads 
us, every now and then, to fear, that the liberty, of which 
we boast, is seriously in danger, and will soon be lost to 
us forever, and that our beautiful theory of government, 
ceasing to be practical, or its force ceasing to be felt,—a 
plan wholly inoperative and inefficient, and beautiful only 
in name, will, ere long, become the laughing-stock of the 
nations of the earth! 

Besides, admitting that Congress possessed the constitu- 
tional power in question, it is easy to perceive, that its ex- 
ercise might often operate the grossest injustice, and destroy 
the very ends for which an equal government was estab- 
lished. We will suppose, that when the immortal Fulton 
had discovered the great secret of the application of steam 
to machinery, the powerful and wealthy State of New- 
York had applied to the federal government to construct 
for it a series of magnificent rail-roads, running in various 
directions, and stretching throughout its entire borders, 
and, under its constitutional power over the subject of in- 
ternal improvements, the government had actually called 
upon all the other States of the Unitn to contribute, from 
the hard-earned rewards of their industry, large amounts to 
carry forward and complete these expensive works,—would 
not such demand, however sanctioned by the letter of the 
constitution, be manifestly unjust? Would it not be mon- 
strous ? Could any government claiming such power, and 
exercising such control, over the prope rty of the citizen, 
and draining the resources of all the other States, in order 
to enrich and aggrandize a single State, long subsist ? 
would a people, who valued liberty and equal laws, submit 
for a day, or even an hour, to so arbitrary and tyrannical a 
sovernment? We are aware, that the advocates of inter- 
nal improvements do not claim for the feder ral government 
such power within the limits of a single State. But, sup- 
pose New-York, New-Jersey and Pennsylvania were to unite 
n an application to Congress, to construct a line of rail- 
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roads, which should run through the entire extent of those 
three States,—would an appropriation by Congress, from 
the national treasury, for such an object, be less unjust to 
the other States, than in the case, where a single State,—say 
New-York,—should receive the whole and exclusive benefit 
of their bounty? Nay!-inasmuch as the exactions would 
be vastly increased by the expense of works got up on so 
magnificent a scale, would not the oppression be far greater, 
and the wrong and shamelessness of the whole transaction 
be still more flagrant and apparent? 

These are arguments drawn from considerations wholly 
a priori, and which, we think, are calculated to strengthen 
our position not a little. We first seek and ascertain, what 
justice requires and liberty demands from governments and 
from the governed, and, from this survey, are prepared to 
speak intelligibly, and even authoritatively, in advance, as 
to what ought to be the constitution of society. If, then, 
we see clearly, from the reasons offered, that it would be in- 
consistent with the freedom, the dignity, the independence 
and the truest interests of the States, for the federal . 
ernment to oceupy their position, and perform several « 
the most important duties devolving on them, as sover- 
eign communities,—if we understood how unjust partial 
legislation always is,—and with what indignation a free 
and honorable people are ever disposed to visit any govern- 
ment, which tyrannizes over and oppresses the many, in or- 
der to promote the exclusive interests of the few, we shall 
be prepared to find in our system of polity, State and fed- 
eral,-—what we actually do find init, a recognition of the 
principles of justice and equity,—we shall be prepared to 
discover, what we do discover,—that no control is sur- 
rendered by the States to the federal government over those 
local and domestic interests, whose supervision involves 
their peculiar obligations, as States, and none whatever 
over this much mooted matter of internal improvements 
In this opinion, we are sustained by many of the most emi- 
nent statesmen of onr country,—Mr. Calhoun among the 
number : 


“According to my opinion,” said the distinguished Southern Sena- 
tor, in his Memphis speech, “the general government has no right to 
appropriate money except to carry into execution its delegated pow- 
ers, and] do not regard the system of rail-roads, or internal im- 
provements, as comprehended in the number.” 
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Messrs. Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and Jackson, were, 
severally, of the same opinion. 

At this stage of the inquiry, it is our duty to consider, 
with attention, the arguments that are urged on the other 
side of this contested question. ‘The friends of internal 
improvements think they find, in the constitution, some au- 
thority given to Congress to exercise a jurisdiction over the 
subject,—not directly given, but other powers directly given; 
which, by implication, involve the disputed power. The 
clauses of the constitution, which are supposed to give the 
power, are chiefly three, those in which it is declared that 
Congress shall have power. Ist. “I’o provide for the gene- 
ral welfare.” 2d. “‘T'o establish post offices and post-roads.” 
3d. “I’o regulate commerce between the several States.” * 

It is a little singular, that, in a constitution, which is ad- 
mitted, on all hands, to define and limit, with great precision, 
the special powers delegated by the St ites to the federal gov- 
ernment, individuals should have tasked their imaginations 
and expended their ingenuity to discover, in phrases like 
these, the grant of a distinct substantive power to Congress 
over the subject of internal improvements. ‘The criticisms 
on the meaning of the phrase, “general welfare,” and on the 
words, “establish” and “regulate,” form one of the most amu- 
sing chapters in the history, so to speak,—of our political 
literature, and it would seem, from the volumes of discus- 
sions we have had, from time to time, upon the subject, that 
the federal constitution, contrary to the general impression, 
isa very obscure and mySterious document, and that one 
of the principal duties devolving on our senators and rep- 
resentatives in Congress assembled, is to define the meaning 
of words and phrases, of doubtful import, contained in it. 
It is to be regretted, if mistakes have been committed by the 
adoption of a vague phraseology, that the framers of the 
constitution, whom we, Americans, are accustomed to praise 
for their wisdom, should not have been better scholars, and, 
that what they intended should be clear and positive, and 
adapted to the comprehension of a plain but sensible people, 
should appear to some statesmen to be very obscure and un- 
certain, or to involve a great deal more than the words imply, 
and that ‘the great controversy in Congress should be, not 
to execute the intention of the States by the enactment of 
laws agreeable to the constitution, but to settle, by the vote of 
majorities, who, of the enlightened gentlemen who compose 
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the legislative branches of the government, best understand 
the English language. Thus, in the phrase, “establish post 
offices and post- roads,” President Munroe, in one of his mes- 
sages, and Mr. Barbour, in an argument before the House of 
Representatives, contended, that the word “establish” meant 
nothing more, than “designate” or “adopt,” but Mr. Clay, in 
his speech before the same body, thought he could ay 
perceive, that the word really meant, “build,” and that “ 
establish” a road and “build” one, were synonimous polo 
although, as roads were the matter in controversy, he says 
nothing about the application of the term to “post-offices,” 
which would make it the duty of Congress to build the 
post-offices, as well as the roads. He argues, also, that the 
word cannot mean “designate” er “adopt,” because such an 
interpretation, in the clause,—“Congress shall have power 
to establish” an uniform rule of naturalization,” would in- 
volve an absurdity, as well as in the preamble,—“We, the 
people of the United States, in order to form a more perfect 
union, establish justice, &c., do ordain and establish this 
constitution,” &c. ‘This may be so, but we are quite as 
much inclined to doubt, in this connection, the correctness 
of Mr. Clay’s definition of “build,” and see, as we think, a 
somewhat greater propriety in “adopting” a rule or a con- 
stitution, than in “building” one, although in respect to ‘“jus- 
tice,” we should hesitate either to “adopt” or “build,” how- 
ever anxious we might be te “establish” it. So, Mr. Munroe 
contended, that although Congress had no power to con- 
struct roads running through the States, yet as the applica- 
tion of the public revenues to some object, was a power re- 
sulting from the power given to collect a revenue at all, 
Congress might very properly apply a portion of the reve- 
nues to road making, provided the States, through which 
the roads passed, should exercise jurisdiction over them ; 
while, on the contrary, Mr. Clay contended, as we think 
very forcibly and justly, that such a construction would 
give to Congress not only more power than was claimed, 
but an amount of power that was actually illimitable, and 
that Congress ought to be very well satisfied to apply the 
public revenue to. objects distinctly specified. Again, the 
‘general welfare” clause, according to the temperament or 
politics of gentlemen for the time being, has been variously 
interpre ted, and has | given birth to the most opposite hypo- 
theses of the powers of the government,—some finding the 
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“general welfare” only in the exercise of the delegated pow- 
ers, and others, possessed of more oriental imaginations, dis- 
covering it in the exercise of authority as boundless and par- 
ti-colored asa poet’sdreams. ‘Thus, Mr. Clay, with a degree 
of perspicacity and sound logic, for which we are disposed to 
give him credit, insists, that to infer the powers of Congress 
over internal improvements from the “general welfare” 
clause, would in effect be, “to overturn or render useless and 
nugatory the careful enumeration of our powers; and that 
it would convert a cautiously limited government into one 
without limitation.” But Mr. Calhoun, in his speech on 
internal improvements, delivered in the House of Represen- 
tatives, February 4, 1817, tells us, that there is a class of 
politicians who regard this clause as conveying “a dis- 
tinct, independent power,” and, we are aware, many have 
claimed authority, under it, for the most lavish expenditures 
of the public money. So the phrase, “regulate commerce,” 
has been a fruitful topic for criticism, some supposing it 
was intended mereiy to prevent a monopoly, by a State, of 
any particular branch of trade, as distinguished from the traf- 
fic between individuals, which is confessedly beyond the con- 
trol of Congress ; while others have construed it into a dis- 
tinct substantive power, not so much to regulate, as to create 
commerce. In like manner, the words at the end of the 
constitution, “shall have power to pass all laws necessary 
and proper” to carry into effect the foregoing powers, seem 
to have been equally puzzling to the Washington sages, 
who, though sent to Congress to legislate for the interests of 
the nation, have entertained strong doubts as to what it is 
“necessary and proper” for them todo there. The columns 
of rhetoric, expended on the words “necessary and proper,” 
are really alarming to one who wishes to become acquainted, 
in a brief way, with the duties of the government. 

One of the best expositions of the meaning of these 
words of doubtful import, as weil as one of the most satis- 
factory constitutional arguments on the power of the general 
government over this subject of internal improvements, that 
we have seen, is contained in the speech of Col. Pickens, of 
South-Carolina, on the Two per Cent. Fund and the Cum- 
berland Road, made in the House of Representatives, Feb. 
13, 1840. We cannot state the views we ourselves enter- 
tain on this subject, with more force, than in the very words 
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of this gentleman. In explaining the meaning of the phrase, 
“general welfare,” he says : 


“The word is first used in the preamble to the Constitution, thus: 
“We, the people of the United States, in order to form a more per- 
fect Union, establish justice, ensure domestic tranquillity, provide for 
the common defence, promote the general welfare,’ and so forth. 

We next find the term in the clause which declares that ‘Congress 
shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and ex- 
cises, to pay the debts, and provide for the common defence and 
general welfare of the United States.’ 

It is very clear that the term, thus used and twice repeated, was 
designed as a mere declaration of extreme caution, and that the 
true intent and meaning of those who used it was, that it should be 
a limitation to the apparently absolute and uncontrolled power given 
in the same clause ‘to lay and collect taxes ;? that they should not 
use this power wantonly or in caprice, but should strictly consult the 
‘general welfare, and carry out the same only by confining its full 
exercise to objects specially enumerated in that instrument, and 
which are thereby declared to be national ; that it was not intended 
to apply to sectional objects or loca! interests in any particular State, 
but to those great national objects which were specially declared by 
grants of power to be within the jurisdiction of the government. It 
is not contended but that the government is one of limited powers, 
and that the constitution is intended to define those powers. The 
gentleman (Mr. Howard) claims that the government should be na- 
tional,—I say so too. But it is national only on those objects specifi- 
cally defined and granted in the constitution. By merely assuming 
that it is national, you cannot effect objects not enumerated, or essen- 
tially necessary to those that are. The convention has precisely 
defined the objects or powers that are national, and Congress, surely, 
cannot legally undertake to declare that we shall also be national for 
other purposes. To do so, is te dv nothing more nor less than claim 
that Congress shall set up its own discretion as to the objects of 
‘general welfare, instead of confining its action to the specific, enu- 
merated powers of the constitution itself. If the ‘general welfare’ be 
the only limitation to the discretion of Congress, why, then, any env- 
meration of powers at all? All power was at once given, and the 
judgment of Congress was thereby declared to be the constitution 
of the land. What right have we to set aside the judgment of the 
Convention? They chose, by enumerating the powers, to show what 
were intended to be national objects; and the very enumeration ex- 
cludes the idea of legislation upon objects not enumerated. The 
taxing power is what gave vitality to the constitution. Under the 
confederation, Congress had power to collect revenues from the 


States, and not from the people of the States. The great object of 


the constitution was to change this power, so as to enable this gov- 
ernment to collect directly from individuals, instead of States. Con- 
gress may have power to ‘lay and collect taxes’ for the ‘general wel- 
fare,’ as intended to be defined by the enumerated grants ; but it can 
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only appropriate money, thus raised, upon the specific objects defined 
by the instrument itsel!. It was wisely agreed upon, in Convention, 
that the subjects for legislative action should be specifically settied. 
Discretion in the powers'of government, whether in one or many, is 
the law of tyrants. In all civilized countries, the line which limits 
the power of government, is the line that defines enlightened liberty.” 
p. 11. 

This is sound, sensible reasoning. We might as well 
have no constitution, if the “general welfare” finds its only 
limit,—not in clearly defined principles of government,— 
but in the discretion of Congress,—a discretion which is 
not infallible, but like all human discretion and human 
wisdom, sometimes mingled with passions that obscure the 
reasoning faculties, and liable to all the fluctuations and 
biases which prejudice and circumstances occasion. But 
the jealousy of a people fond of liberty, and the genius of 
civilization, have discovered, in written constitutions, a toler- 
ably effectual check, and, in truth, the only one that has 
ever proved operative at all, upon the ambition and conse- 
quent usurpation of rulers. If the “general welfare,” as it 
may be construed by a thousand different interpreters, ac- 
tuated by a thousand different motives, conuected with per- 
sonal, sectional and party interests, is to be the rule in 
accordance with which laws are to be made, and not a 
permanent constitution, defining, for the present and for all 
future times, in what particulars the “general welfare” con- 
sists, it is plain that our liberties are gone, and that our 
government is valueless, unless to afford scope for the in- 
dulgence of those passions, which it is the peculiar function 
of governmeuts to restrain. ‘This latter may be licentious- 
ness, but it has no traits of that divine liberty, which con- 
sists in obedience to laws, just and impartial and well un- 
derstood. 

The advocates of internal improvements, who have quoted 
this clause of the constitution in support of their exorbitant 
claims, have singularly misapprehended, or else strangely 
perverted, its obvious meaning. ‘They say, that it conveys 
a distinet, substantive power,—the power to provide for the 
general welfare,—which, as we have seen, is a grant of all 
power, of power, above and beyond all written constitutions, 
and which sets them all aside, as perfectly idle and nugato- 
ry; and, secondly, they insist, that from a clause conveying 
so very wide a range of prerogatives, the authority of Con- 
gress, over local and sectional improvements, results, by a 
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necessary inference, inasmuch as the general welfare is made 
up of the particulars that compose it, just as the material 
universe is of atoms. ‘To those, however, who are gifted 
with candor, and are disposed to avoid the sin of gar- 
bling sentences,—a kind of sacrilege to the constitution, — 
we would say, Read the words, which form this clause in 
connection with those that follow after it, and with which 
it is connected in sense, and you will not long remain 
doubtful as to its meaning. We shall then have “before us 
“a plain statement, not at all likely to confound the faculties 
of men of genius, or of those of more sluggish intellects, con- 
tained in the words, “Congress shall have power to levy 
and collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises, to pay the 
debts and provide for the common defence and general wel- 
fare of the United States.” The object of laying taxes, then, 
is to provide, not for partial or sectional objects, but for such 
as are common or general, and, instead of conveying to 
Congress power over internal improvements, as is contended, 
does, in substanc e, prohibit the exercise of any such power, 
and limits the appropriation of the public revenue to such ob- 
jects as are distinctly national. So,in the preamble to the con- 
stitution,--“We, the people of the United States, in order to 
form a more perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic 
tranguillity and provide for the common defence and gene- 
ral welfare of the United States,” &c., what can be more 
evident, than that the legislation of Congress is strictly con- 
fined national objects? No language could be invented 
to convey this idea in stronger terms. Here we have a 
summary of the powers of the government, and they all 
look to a species of legislation,—not narrow and partial,—but 
singularly broad and general. “To form a more perfect 
Union !” Congress then is not to adopt a line of policy cal- 
culated to sever the Union. If it wishes to do that, let it 
legislate for a part of the Union,—lavish its treasures and 
patronage on a part,—say the West or the East,—and we 
shall soon see how long the States, that compose the Union, 
will be kept together. But the constitution prohibits such 
legislation. The Union must be preserved at all hazards. 
“Istablish justice!” Yes! justice. And what kind of jus- 
tice would it be in Congress to fleece the pockets of a por- 
tion of the people. in order to fill those of another portion, 
who have not a tittle of right to the money, nor the govern- 
ment either? Would that be justice ? Singular justice, we 
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should say. “Ensure domestic tranquillity!” And has this 
internal improvement legislation ever done this? Has it not 
produced serious heart-burnings, roused the most bitter 
jealousies, and awakened the deepest and most just indig- 
nation? <A pretty way, forsooth, to tranquillize the minds 
of people in their houses! domestic tranquillity indeed ! 
We do not know that any body has been tranquillized but 
those who have received the spoils, and that, too, at the ex- 
pense of every principle, civil or moral, that rendered the 
Union desirable. “Provide for the common defence and 
general welfare!” And is the welfare of the whole to be 
promoted by extending local benefits to a few, in utter vio- 
lation of the rights of the greater part? Such a kind of 
general welfare, we think, is very little to be coveted. If 
the Union was constituted, in order that we should enjoy 
such advantages, better far, if the Union had never existed ! 

But, again, this internal improvement power is claimed 
under the clause, which invests Congress with the right “to 
regulate commerce between the several States.” We shall 
here again quote Mr. Pickens, whose views on the subject 
are very conclusive and satisfactory : 

“But the power to make these appropriations has been claimed 
under that clause in the constitution which declares that Congress 
shall have power ‘to regulate commerce with foreign nations, and 
among the several States, and with the Indian tribes.’ Let us examine 
this a moment. At first it would seem to be a general and absolute 
grant of power; but when we reflect as to its nature, we find it is 
notsuch. It does not say, that Congress shall have power to regu- 
late commerce, but ‘commerce with foreign nations” The other 
part of the clause, ‘and among the several States,’ would seem also 
to be absolute and uncontrolled; but this is not the fact; for I will 
demonstrate that the instrument itself has two express limitations 
upon this very power. First, in section 9, it is said, ‘No tax or duty 
shall be laid on articles exported from any State, and ‘No prefer- 
ence shall be given, by any regulation of commerce or revenue, to 
the ports of one State over those of another; nor shall vessels. 
bound to or from one State, be obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties, 
in another.’ Now it is clear, that that which at first appeared to be 
absolute, is positively a restricted and limited power; and the wis- 
dom of the instrument can only be appreciated by“reading all the 
parts, and blending them in harmony. ‘The whole scope and_mean- 
ing of the clause were, that there should be free and unrestricted 
commerce between the States. It was a limitation upon the power 
of this Government, and in favor of perfect freedom in trade, and 
running in the same spirit with that clause which declares, that ‘the 
citizens of each State shall be entitled to all the privileges and im- 
munities of citizens in the several States.” Ifa State were to-mono 
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polize, as a State, any branch of trade, so as to appropriate it to 
herself under restrictions operating upon others, then Congress would 
have power to regulate such ‘commerce.’ For instance, if Virginia 
were to monopolize for herself the tobaceo-trade; or if, Pennsylvania 
were to monopolize her coal-mines and control their exportation, 
then the power of Congress would attach. Barter, trade, intercom- 
munication between citizens of different States, were intended to be 
free and unembarrassed. Commerce, as a public matter between 
State and State, might be regulated; but trade, private, between 
individual and individual, was to be beyond the interference of Con- 
gress. Yet, under this general power, having a plain and palpable 
object, it is claimed to create works of internal improvement. Under 
the limited power, ‘to regulate commerce with foreign nations and 
among the several States,’ you claim a separate, positive, and sub- 
stantive power. That which is clearly an independent power, you 
claim as incidental. Under the power to ‘regulate’ one thing, you 
claim the power to create another. Regulation of commerce, does 
not give the power to create commerce or destroy commerce. To 
demand that government shall create mternal improvements, and 
force commerce upon them, under the power to regulate commerce, 
is the same thing as to claim that government shall build our steam. 
boats and ships, to transport owr produce across the Atlantic. If 
you can do the thing in the one case, you can in the other. It is the 
same thing as to power.” p. 12. 


We are now prepared to descend to particulars, and may, 
with propriety, perhaps, introduce, here, an extraet from 


Mr. Calhoun’s speech, which has created not a Jittle sensa- 
tion in South-Carolina and elsewhere. We allude to that 
portion of it in which he announced his opinion, that the 
Mississippi river was to be regarded as an inland sea. Mr. 
Calhoun said : 


“And here let me premise, that the invention of Fulton has, in 
reality, for all practical purposes, converted the Mississippi, with its 
great tributaries, into an inland sea. [Applause!] Regarding it as 
euch, | am prepared to place it on the same footing with the Gulf 
and Atlantic coast, the Chesapeake and Delaware Bays, and the 
Lakes, in reference to the superintendence of the general govern- 
ment over its navigation. It is manifest that it is far beyond the 
power of individuals or of separate States, to supervise it, as there 
are eighteen States, including Texas and the Territories,—more 
than half the Union,—which lie within the valley of the Mississippi, 
or border on its navigable tributaries.” 


Wonderful influence of genius, that Fulton (or Rumsey ”) 
or any body else, by a single discovery in mechanics, should 
be able to overturn the Constitution of the United States,— 
the result of the accumulated wisdom and experience of 
centuries,—and revolutionize the fundamental principles on 
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which our government was founded! Singular conflict of 
steam and politics! We are surprised, nay astounded, at 
this doctrine, coming, as it does, from a strict construction- 
ist, and from one, who, in this very speech, has asserted, 
that the federal government has no power over the subject 
of internal improvements. We might say to Mr. Calhoun, 
that if the genius of Fulton is powerful, it has performed 
miracles on more than one element. We witness its tri- 
umphs on land, as well as on water. We have, now, a nearly 
continuous line of rail-roads, reaching from Wilmington in 
North-Carolina to Portland in Maine. Locomotion is even 
more rapid on the solid, than on the fluid, element, and if 
the magic wand of genius has not converted the rail-road into 
an inland sea, it has accomplished just as much for commerce 
and the national defence, as if it had done so. Military roads 
and post-roads were once regarded indispensable. We re- 
collect to have heard of a great national road that was to 
lead, by one of three specified routes, from Washington, the 
seat of government, to New-Orleans, the crescent, if not the 
empire city of the Union. What has become of that road ? 
Ha! ha! twenty years, steam power, individual and State 
enterprize, have rendered the jurisdiction of the federal 
government over post-roads,—if to establish is to build 
them,—a dead letter. We can now reach New-Orleans in 
a few days, thanks to Mr. Fulton! and carry the mail with 
us, without the aid of C ongress, or even of the constitution, 
which is still to be respecte -d. Will Congress assume juris- 
diction over the rail-roads, because the genius of Fulton 
has converted rail-roads into post-roads, military roads, and 
the means of carrying on an extensive commerce between 
the several States? We are inclined to think, that any 
such assumption, on the part of the federal powers, would 
lead, by a very sudden movement, not only to the theory, 
but the practice, of nullification, on the part of the States 
interested. 

We like to be frank, and we therefore, say, that we can 
keep no terms with this inland sea doctrine. It is an inno- 
vation. It is war, not threatened, but made, on the consti- 
tution,—our fathers’ pride and their sons’ hope. We feel 
the blow with ten-fold more force, inasmuch as it comes 
from a friend, and are ready, more in sorrow than in anger, 
to exclaim with Cesar, “Et tu, quoque, Brute?” ‘The 
Mississippi river an inland sea! It may be so, when it 
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overflows its banks, as it sometimes does, and spreads itself 
abroad, far and wide, over the whole country, but not other- 
wise. A sea isa sea and ariver is ariver, whether along ora 
short one, a broad or a narrow one, and we do not admit that 
genius, even aided by steam power, can make any more 
of it. The Mississippi river is a river, and nothing else. 
Has Congress a fee simple in this river, and all its tributa- 
ries, because there are eighteen States in the Mississippi 
valley, including the territories? What is the nature of 
its title and who gave it? ‘The Western States? If so, 
we never heard of the transfer before. As well might 
Congress claim a property in all the States through which 
those rivers flow, and in all the rivers of the Union! If it 
have this property, it may control the navigation of those 
rivers, and interfere with the jurisdiction of the States over 
it. How will the States like that? When the Mississippi 
pilots claimed the right of piloting vessels into the New- 
Orleans harbour, a year or two ago, the New-Orleans pilots 
contested their right in the Federal Court, and all the 
strength and learning of the New-Orleans bar were enlist- 
ed, for several days, in the arguinent. ‘The Mississippi 
river was then attempted to be set up, as a great national 
highway. But State Rights triumphed, and the pilots, 
carrying the federal flag and the commerce regulation 
clause, for their protection, were defeated! and, if a similar 
claim were set up by Congress itself, armed with all the 
powers of the federal government, we believe,—so long as 
the constitution remained intact,—the same result would 
follow. If the national defence require forts and arsenals, 
dockyards, or even light-houses, on the Mississippi river, let 
the government build them. It already has a fort, an 
arsenal and troops at Baton Rouge, and a naval depot at 
Memphi, asnd if it require a national armoury and foundry 
at the West, we shall not object to it, if Congress have 
money to spare for the purpose—which is rather doubtful, 
considering the prospects before us. But we,—we, the 
people of the South ,—those, at least, of us, who believe in 
the doctrine of State Rights, will never consent to this fede- 
ral jurisdiction over the Mississippi,* throwing, as it must, 


* We will admit that the Mississippi is an inland sea—if the admission 
be coveted,—so far as thai Congress may and shall, by law, provide that 
the navigation of that river shall not be interrupted or obstructed by the 
intermeddling legislation of any particular State, or States, to the injury 
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upon the government, the burthen of millions upon mil- 
lions of dollars, to be engulphed in that river and its tribu- 
taries, amidst snags and shoals and bars and breakers and 
obstructions of all sorts. No government, with an income 
as large as that of China or of Great Britain, could long 
stand up under the pressure of such boundless and ruinous 
exactions. We should require a tariff tenfold greater, and 
tenfold more unconstitutional, than the one imposed under 
that bill of abominations which Mr. Calhoun, in 1932, 
helped to nullify, before we should approximate, even by a 
long interval, towards satisfying the immense demands of 
the Western people. Let us see! How many inland seas 
should we have to provide for? The tributaries are all 
placed in the same category with the father of rivers,— 
they are all inland Seas. . There-is the father of rivers to 
start with. There are the Ohio, the Tennessee, the [)linois, 
the Osage, and the Red rivers,—six inland seas at once, 
stretching out their thousand-mile-long arms to grasp at the 
federal patronage, besides, perhaps, other offshoots from the 
parent stem which we do not remember, and which might 
be taken into the account to swell this Atlantic calculation. 
The clearing out the Red river raft alone would cost mil- 
lions, and would require an amount of human labor as vast 
as that which built the pyramids! But we need not de- 
scend to particular items of expenditure, in this grand 
scheme of internal improvements, more dazzling to its vo- 
taries than that of any consolidated lottery, and we cannot 
do it, because it would require that volumes of problems,— 
and some of them rather difficult ones,—should be solved, 
before we arrived at the sum total. But we ask, and we do 
it with great seriousness, Upon what principle is the federal 
government called upon to entertain these splendid Western 
projects, and to undertake these herculean and expensive 
labors? In the first place, we are told by Mr. Calhoun, that 
the obligation is a resulting one, and results from the fact, 
that eighteen States,—more than half the Union,—are in- 
terested in accomplishing them! Well! it is something to 
have arrived at the principia rerum on which statesmen 


of the other States through which it flows. This is a power of Congress 
within the scope of the Constitution, and may fairly be claimed under the 
clause for the regulation of commerce between the several States,—a 
clause, which does not, however, draw after it the power of internal im- 


provements. 
“QO 
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found their judgments, and we cannot but express our 
utter astonishment at the position occupied by the great 
champion of State rights and strict construction, in refer- 
ence to this matter. We begin to think that we have not 
read our political catechism aright. We used to think it 
inculeated very plain and intelligible doctrines, which we 
liked al] the better for their simplicity. ‘This new doctrine 
of the power of Congress to legislate for half, or more than 
half, of the Union, has, we confess, taken us not a little by 
surprise. Is it true? No! Mr. ¢ Calhoun, it is not true. It 
is no where to be found in the constitution. It is a novelty. 
Our fathers did not believe it. We have never been taught 
it. Look, respected sir! into the constitution,—the object 
of your life- long veneration,—and you will not find it the re. 
You cannot,—you must not, in the high place you oe- 
cupy, think of such partial legislation. You must legislate 
for the Union, the whole Union, and nothing but the Union. 
The Union expects it from you. This legislating for 
sections will make sections of the Union in reality. "This 
legislating for half the Union will divide the Uniop asun- 
der. And, “the Union must be preserved!” If this is 
the doctrine of Union men, it is the doctrine of State Rights 
men, also. 
3ut we are again informed by Mr. Calhoun, that the 
contemplated works are on so vast a scale, that neither 
“individuals” nor “separate States” are equal to the expense 
and labor of them, and therefore the government, with its ex- 
haustless treasury, must take them in hand. What works 
does our great and beloved Senator mean? Those that are 
necessary for the national defence? If so, the matter is not 
worth an argument. No one ever supposed that “indivi- 
duals” or “separate States” were bound to build forts, arse- 
nals and navy yards for the federal government. No! sure- 
ly, he must mean those great works of internal im prove- 
ment that are not national, and for which the constitution 
has not provided. Can individuals construct these from 
their private resources? No, this is not pretended. It 
would take a combination of Astors, Greens and Girards, to 
make a little head-way with them, and capitalists want mo- 
ney for their own speculations, and have none to give to the 
country out of pure charity. Can “separate States” execute 
them? Perhaps not. But the “eighteen States” interested 
might do a great deal, in ten years time, if they would 
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heartily co-operate, and enter upon the business in right 
good earnest. They might even, if their trade demanded it, 
conquer nature, and create new channels of commerce, by 
doing what Holland and Great Britain have done before 
them,—build ship-canals for the benefit of commerce and 
agriculture, and, if the Union required their use, in time of 
war, they might lend them with good grace, and in token of 
friendly fellowship, for the passage of the troops and the 
war-steamers. We have heard of the immense power,—of 
the vast resources of the West, which we do not doubt 
in the least, and this would be a new feather in its cap, 
which would carry down its name—the name of the great 
West,—with a certain eclat, to the remotest generations. 
Let, then, the Western States combine their forces and their 
treasures to accomplish these great Western improvements. 
They are sectional, not national matters. They belong to 
those States. We did know, before, that they constituted 
half the Union. If so, let that half of the Union look to 
them. Half the Union is still only a section, and the sec- 
tional character of the improvements would not be removed, 
even though three fourths of the States demanded them. 
Let the Western States, then, look to their own interests, so 
far as they do not conflict with those of the rest of the con- 
federacy. It is their own high and paramount duty, with 
which not even the federal government, for a single moment, 
ought fo be suffered to interfere. Let them, in democratic 
phraseology and with democratic power, “make a long pull, 
a strong pull and a pull altogether,” and they will sink the 
shoals, raise the snags and remove the bars of their rivers, 
while they leave the federal Hercules to fight out the battles 
of the Union. Is it pretended that they will not make the 
attempt,—-that they are afflic ted, in that quarter, with a kind 
of “masterly inactiv tYs are disposed to fold their hands 
and shut their eyes, if they open them, that it is only to 
gaze, with orth tee ig on the rapid strides with which a 
splendid and strong government is marching on to universal 
dominion? We will not believe this. God and nature have 
pointed out different duties and a different destiny for those 
noble States,—great duties and a glorious destiny! If they 
are blessed with a fertile soil, a prosperous commerce, mag- 
nificent rivers, inexhaustible sources of mineral wealth, an 
excellent market for their productions, and a hopeful, intel- 
ligent and enterprizing population,—and they are so,—they 


i 
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cannot, surely, long remain inactive, indifferent to their 
glory or regardless of their obligations. Let them, then, not 
suffer their Western and expensive projects and labors to 
hang, like an incubus, on other sections of the Union, less 
favored by nature. We, of the South, have no leisure, even 
if we had the disposition,—to meddle with them. We are 
busy with our planting interests, and we are about to en- 
gage in manufactures. We have not, however, been indif- 
ferent to internal improvements in times — nor are we 
now. South-Carolina and Georgia have done their parts 
well. Alabama has done as much as she could, and will 
do all that we wish. We have already constructed hun- 
dreds of miles of rail-road, looking directly to an union 
with the great West. Some have accused us of a want of 
spirit,—-a destitution of enterprize, but our acts are the best 
defence we can offer of our patriotism, and they must bea 
sufficient answer to these railers. Let the Western States, 
then, depend on their own irrepressible energies. Let them 
unite with us of the South in finishing that great rail-road 
that is to connect us with each other, and which will itself 
constitute a kind of inland sea, through which, like the Is- 
raelites of old, we may reciprocally pass to the promised 
land, without wetting so much as the soles of our feet. 
We long to shake hands with our Western brethren and 
exchange with them warmer pledges than those of mere 
civility. Let them proceed, afterwards, with their local 
improvements, bank their rivers, subdue their lands, and 
improve their navigation. ‘They will be sure to conquer 
all difficulties, if they act in concert and with proper reso- 
lution, and if they do so, God’s benison on their noble and 


well directed efforts ! 
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Art. LX.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1—The Southern Journal of Medicine and Pharmacy. Edited by J. 
Lawrence Suita, M. D., andS. D. Sivcter, M.D. Vol. L, Janu- 
ary, 1846, No. 1, Bi-monthly. Charleston: Burges & James, 
Publishers. 1846. 


Tuls is a neatly printed Magazine, containing 120 pages of matter, 
interesting more especially to the Medical Faculty. It is published bi- 
monthly, and is under the editorial charge of gentlemen, who, from 
their talents and education, are capable of rendering it a very valuable 
periodical. Such a journal of Medicine has long been a desideratum 
at the South, and its want deeply felt. Attempts have hitherto been 
made to establish one in this region, but they have not been very suc- 
cessful. We are gratified to learn, that some of the best medical talent 
in the country, has been pledged to the support of the work, and, judg- 


ing from the character of the articles in the present number, we are 


j 


led to anticipate a production of unusual interest. 


We would state, more particularly, that the objects of the Journal 
are, first to collect such original matter as may be of interest to the 
medical profession in general, but more especially to the physicians of 
the South and West;—secondly, to notice the most recent and valuable 
works, pertaining to medicine and its collateral branches, and to review 
some of the more novel and interest ng among them—thirdly, to rive 
careful and concise abstracts, of all that is of marked interest in the 
foreign and American journals—fourthly, to introduce Pharmacy under 
a separate head, which will comprise Pharmacy proper, Chemistry, and 
Toxicology. 

A few pages, in every number, will be given to miscellaneous matter 
of a scientific nature, and a small portion will be regularly allotted to 
medica] statistics of the different principal cities in the United States, 
including a statement of their meteorology. 


2. The Christian Examiner and Religious Miscellany. No. CXXXII. 
Fourth Series, January, 1846. Boston: Published by William 


Crosby. 


Tue present number of the Examiner is a very rich one, and its 
contents quite miscellaneous. ‘Twelve pages of additional matter are 
added to this, and will be added to each succeeding, number, for the 
present year. This pledge, on the part of the publishers, seems to in- 
dicate that the work is in a flourishing condition. In literary position, 
the Examiner is surpassed by no periodical, on either side of the At. 


ntic. 
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3.— Peace, not War. A Sermon, preached in the Federal-Street Meeting 
House, December 14, 1845. By Ezra 8. Gannett. Boston: 1845. 


From this discourse, we learn that the Rev. Dr. Gannett is not in 
favor of a war with Great Britain for the whole of Oregon, and we 
believe that most of his Yankee brethren, Mr. Webster included, 
agree with him. Mr. Adams may desire war with England, because 
he never seems to have loved our mother country greatly,* and because 
the South is opposed to such a war, and because, for certain reasons, 
he has no great affection for the South ;—but it is plain that Mr. Web- 
ster, Mr. Winthrop and Dr. Gannett, and, we presume, the Boston 
merchants generally, are opposed to a war with Great Britain. It 
would be ruinous to the commerce of the North and the agricultural 
interests of the South, and however much the South and North may 
differ from each other, with respect to the question of slavery, they are 
certainly fully agreed, and are disposed to move, heart and hand toge- 
ther, in respect to the great impolicy of such a war,—unless the 
national honor requires us to wage it. But Dr. Gannett places his 
opposition on higher grounds than are furnished by the maxims of 
State policy and State expediency. As a Christian, he is opposed to 
this war and to all (offensive ?) wars, as contrary to the genius and 
the letter of Christianity. We perceive, plainly, from the whole tenor 
of this beautiful and highly eloquent discourse, that he considers the 
war spirit, as it has prevailed in times past among nations, antago- 
nistic to Christianity,——he considers that this spirit is to be conquered, 
in time, by the influence of Christianity,—that the time is coming 
when nations will become Christian, and when they will not go to war 
with each other. He thinks, that for the last twenty-five years, there 
has been less of a war spirit in the world than formerly, and he hails 
it as a good sign of the progress and power of Christian principles. 
We thank Dr. Gannett for his noble and powerful argument on this 
subject, which is well worthy of the serious consideration of all Chris- 
tian advocates for war, and which, like the other productions of his 
pen, which have lately come to our notice, is distinguished for true and 
profound thought, and earnest and manly eloquence. 


4. Brownson’s Quarterly Review. No. 1X. January, 1846. 


Most of the articles in the present number, are of a theological 
character. “Faith, not possible without the Church,” “National Great- 
ness,’ “Dangers of Jesuit Instruction,” “the Methodist Quarterly 
Review,” “the Roman Church and Modern Society,” and “Literary 


* See his 4th July Oration, delivered several years since at Washington. 
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Notices and Criticisms,’’ compose the several titles. We believe all 
the articles are written by the Editor, and they certainly exhibit a mind 
well trained in scholastic divinity. Mr. Brownson’s Review would be 
more interesting to the general reader, if it were less exclusively 
theological. His championship of the Roman Catholic doctrines, has 
caused his productions to be less captivating, than they formerly were, 
to Protestant sects, but his position among the literary men of the 
country, and his remarkably vigoreus and eloquent style, still com- 
mend whatever he writes to the attention and respect of scholars. 


5.— The American Journal of Insanity, edited by the Officers of the New 
York State Lunatic Asylum, Utica, January, 18146. “The care of 
the human mind, is the most noble branch of medicine.”—Gro- 
Tius. Utica. Bennett, Barker and Hawley. 1846. 


We have received several numbers of this Journal, which are replete 
with curious, interesting and instructive matter. It is published. quar- 
terly, at the low price of one dollar per annum, each number contain- 
ng nearly a hundred pages. It was established to benefit the insane 
by extending a knowledge of their wants and claims, which accounts 
for the low price of the publication. We presume the editors, influ- 
enced less by the profits of the work, than by disinterested motives, are 
desirous to diffuse the valuable information it contains as widely as 
possible. ‘The articles are, generally, able. They are for the most 
part from the pens of physicians. The first article in the present num- 
bér, on “the Physiology of the brain,’’ by Prof. Coventry of the Geneva 
College of New-York, is distinguished by the elegance of its style, 
and by the profound and somewhat nove! views which its author takes 
of a curious subject. The second article is a fine eulogy on Pinel, 
translated froin the French of M. Pariset, by Dr. Bagg. The subject 
of the third article is the Pathology of Insanity, from the pen of Dr. 
Earle, of the Bloomingdale Asylum. The fourth, is on authority to 
restrain the insane, being the report of a judicial decision of the Su- 
preme Court of Massachusetts, in the case of Josiah Oakes. Fifth, 
the relative liability of the two sexes to Insanity. Sixth, homicidal 
Insanity. ‘This is a very fu!] and highly interesting report of the trial 
of a man for murder in New-York, who was acquitted on the ground 
of insanity. The charge of Judge Edmonds, is able and well worthy 
of attention. ‘To the regular articles succeed biographical notices, and 
the number is concluded by an agreeable miscellany of anecdotes and 
facts, connected with the main objects of the journal,—than which we 
have seldom or never met with one, which, in the same number of 
pages, contains a larger amount of useful infermation on the subjects 
of which it treats, or which is calculated to awaken a livelier interest 
in the breast of the philanthropist. 
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6.—Sketches of Protestantism in Italy, Past and Present, including a 
notice of the origin, history, and present State of the Waldenses. 
Boston: Benjamin Perkins & Co. 1845. pp. 318. 12 mo. 

Tuts, we are informed in the preface, is the first of a series of 
volumes designed to acquaint the American public with the present 
relizious condition of the different countries of Europe. The facts 
thus presented belong to the most important class, since on the reli- 
gious condition of a people, their social and political condition in a 
great measure depend. 

Dr. Baird is exceedingly well qualified for the task which he has 
undertaken. He has a very discriminating and highly cultivated mind: 
he is familiar with the leading languages and choicest literature of 
Europe. He has spent some seven years in travelling in those coun. 
tries, respecting which he has undertaken to write. With most of the 
crowned heads and leading statesmen of the continent, he has had fre. 
quent intercourse. He has visited the humble pastor in the retired 
village, and conversed with the colporteur and peasant. He has neglect- 
ed no source of information open to him from books. We hazard no- 
thing, therefore, in saying, that he is well qualified for his task. 

In this work on Italy, there is a very large amount of information 
not heretofore accessible to the reader. It is written in a very liberal 
and candid spirit. Whatever of good appears in catholic Italy, is free- 
ly admitted and distinctly stated, notwithstanding the author’s warm 
sympathy with Protestantism and liberty. 

We doubt the propriety of the title, “Sketches,” since the informea- 
tion is complete on the topics on which it treats. We shall look with 
interest forthe volumes relating to France, Switzerland, Prussia etc., 


which we are authorised to expect “at no very distant day.” 


7.— The Mass and Rubrics of the Roman Catholic Church, translated 
into English, with Notes and Remarks. By the Rev. Joun Rocer- 
son Correr, A. M., Rector of Innishannon, etc. New-York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1846. 12mo., pp. 177. 
Tuts is another added to the already too abundant number of contro- 
ial works, to which differences in religious belief are daily giving 
It is not, therefore, within our province to make an extended 
notice of this publication, as we desire studiously to abstain from in- 
terference with the religious tenets of any of the numerous sects to 
which the Constitution of our country has conceded an equality of 
rights and privileges. 'We may, however, be permitted to say, without 


v 


any transgression of this rule, which we intend inviolably to observe, 
t it would be well if other controversialists would imitate the mild 


il 
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and gentlemanly style in which this book is written. Harsh and irrita- 
ting language is neither the mode in which truth should be maintained, 
nor the most effectual method of obtaining proselytes, and is not less 
derogatory to the religion, than it is injurious to the cause, of him who 
employs it. 


8—A Latin Grammar, comprising all the Rules and Observations ne- 
cessary to an accurate knowledge of the Latin Classics. By James 
Ross, L.L. D. With Latin Idioms and a New Prosody, and other 
important Additions and Emendations. By N.C. Brooxs, A. M., 
Prof. of the Latin and Greek Languages, and Principal of the Latin 
High Schoo], Baltimore. Philadelphia: Thomas, Cowperthwait & 
Co. 1845. 12mo., pp. 211. 


Dr. Ross’ Latin Grammar was, for a long time, one of the most 
popular text-books in our schools, although, in the inundation of new 
school books of every kind which has been, we think, one of the “cry- 
ing sins’ of our age, it has frequently been made to yield to newer, 
and, not seldom, less accurate grammars. Still, it had its faults. It 
was too ponderous, and contained too much irrelevant matter which 
could not interest, and was not required to instruct, a school-boy ; its ar- 
rangement was not sufficiently systematic; its rules of Syntax were 
not properly digested ; and its Prosody was too cumbersome, and too 
little of it in the vernacular. We have compared the edition of Mr. 
Brooks with the original, and are pleased to find that he has corrected 
these errors, and improved, in other respects, upon the work of Dr. 
Ross. The prosodial part of the Grammar is almost entirely new, and 
the simplicity of the method he has pursued in the arrangement of the 
rules of quantity, will, we doubt not, prove an acceptable boon to the 
master who is to instruct, as well as to the pupil who is to learn, this 
dry but necessary part of classical knowledge. 


9.—Heriot’s Monthly Magazine of Science, Literature and Art. Janu- 
ary, 1846. 

Tuts number of Mr. Heriot’s Magazine, is embellished with a fine 
steel plate engraving, entitled “the Sports of the Olden Time.” The 
articles in it are very pleasingly written, and the poetry is particularly 
good. The corps of contributors to this Magazine is highly re- 
spectable, and embraces a variety of writers, some of whom are al- 
ready well known for their successful literary performances, and all of 
whom, we doubt not, are competent to impart grace and interest to its 
pages. The criticisms of our friend, the Editor, at his “Table,” seem 
to us, we must be permitted to say, both generous and just 

24 VOL. 1x.—No. 17. 
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10.— Denominational Education. Its Necessity and Practicability, es- 
pecially, as it regards Colleges. An Address delivered before the 
Thalian and Phi Delta Societies of the Oglethorpe University. By 
Rev. Tuomas Smytnu, D. D. 

Ne quid falsi dicere audeat, ne quid veri non audeat.—Cicgro. 
Veritas nihil veretur, nisi abscondi.— Terrence. 
Charleston: B. Jenkins. 1846. 


Tus discourse was delivered before the literary societies of an uni- 
versity, with whose history we have, from circumstances, been some- 
what familiar, and in whose prosperity and success we have always 
taken considerable interest, arising from the fact, that we are acquainted 
with its amiable, learned and every way excellent President, and from 
the still further fact, that we are not opposed, on principle, to denomina- 
tional colleges, but are quite willing, in a free country, where al} 
sects stand on a footing of perfect equality, that they should take their 
chance, fairly, along with State institutions. A religious education, of 
some kind, is indispensable to the rising generation in our country. 
We need not dwel] on the reasons, for they are sufficiently apparent 
to every justly thinking man, who has the real interests of his country 
and his race at heart. Every subject, that can occupy the reflecting 
mind, has its religious aspects and connections, and these should be 
strongly insisted on by teachers in the nursery, the school and the 
college, in order that the beautiful, holy and regenerating influences of 
such instructions may be apparent in after life. ‘The flame of genius 
will burn only to destroy the heart, and mingle poison and bitterness 
in the cup of life, unless it be touched with a coal from the altar of 
divine truth and love. Literature must be ennobled and sanctified by 
religion, or it is worthless even to the man of refinement. In our State 
colleges and universities in the United States, youths are instructed, 
from the pages of standard authors, in the evidences of Revelation, 
the being and perfections of God, and the doctrines of an universal 
and particular Providence. This, by many, is considered enough in 
a country, where the State and the churches are separated by law, 
and where it is considered one of the primary duties of government, 
to provide a suitable education for the rising generation. Those reli- 
gious sects or denominations, who wish to go further, and have their 
youths instructed in the particular doctrines of Christianity which they 
regard as essential to salvation,—if they have the means of doing it,— 
should establish colleges of their own, and insist upon every thing they 
think vitally important to their welfare and happiness. We believe 
there would be less jealousy and heart-burnings among Christian sects, 
than now exists, if this policy,—where it is practicable,—were adopted. 
We should, however, advocate a strictly denominational education,—by 
which we mean, an education in the doctrines of religious faith enter- 
tained by a particular denomination of Christians, and we confess we 
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cannot understand Dr. Smyth when he says, in his preface, “Tt is 
high time that the public should be made acquainted with the distinc- 
tion between denominational and sectarian education, two things essen- 
tially distinct, but, in the common understanding, even of intelligent 
men, one andthe same.” Now, if we are entitled to the position, we 
wish to be placed in that same class of “intelligent men,” possessed of 
“common understanding,” and, in the exercise of the sense which God 
has given us, we shall venture, because,—thanks to Cicero and Ter- 
rence !—the truth must come out, to say, that sects and denominations 
appear to us tO stand so nearly on the same footing, that we can see no 
substantial difference between them. A denomination is simply the 
name that is given to any thing,—in this case, the name given to a sect, 
and a sect is nothing more than a body of men united in certain tenets. 
Dr. Smyth, however, asserts, that there are certain small peculiarities, 
belonging to religious sects, which it is not necessary to insist on in 
denominational colleges, and he maintains, if these small peculiarities 
are not urged, such colleges are not necessarily sectarian. But we 
must here beg the Dr.’s pardon. Smal! matters do not constitute sects, 
but cardinal distinctions, and it is the inculcation of these radical and 
peculiar doctrines, that makes a college or an university a denomina- 
tional institution. [f a parent, for instance, sends his son to the Ogle- 
thorpe University, he expects him to be taught the doctrines embraced 
by the Presbyterian church, as explained in the Assembly’s Catechism— 
and if he is not taught those doctrines there, the parent has been de- 
ceived, the public has been deceived, and denominational education 
evaporates into a nonentity, and is incapable of any satisfactory defini- 
tion whatever. 

The Discourse before us breathes a very christian and liberal spirit, 
and though composed, we are told, in haste, bears, in many passages, 
the impress of the fine mind of its author. 


11.—Essay on the Philosophical Character of Channing. By RowLanp 
G. Hazarp. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 1845. 


Mr. Hazarp has a numerous circle of acquaintances at the South 
and South West, who admire him for the pure and elevated tone of his 
mind and his fine colloquial powers. His social qualities are not, how- 
ever, more remarkable than his intellectual attainments, resulting less 
from intercourse with books than with men. He is a close, clear and 
deep thinker, and the conclusions to which he has arrived, after much 
reflection, are inductions from facts, —not reported by others, but which 
have fallea under his own observation. His book on “Language,” is 
one of the most remarkable productions of the day, and there are very 
few critics so much in advance of their authors, as to be able to do full 
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justice to it. His analysis of the philosophical character of Channing, 
with whom, in his life-time, he was on terms of considerable intimacy, 
affords additional evidence, as we think, of his remarkable powers of 
discrimination and the accuracy of his judgment. 

Mr. Hazard really belongs to the transcendental school of philoso- 
phers, but as he has never learned in verbajurare magistri, he would not 
probably care to be so classified. None of his writings, which we have 
seen, transcend the limits of good sense. ‘They are all of an eminent- 
ly spiritual order, but he does not seem satisfied to stop short ata 
moderate degree of excellence,—a trait, which, if it indicate a transcen- 
dental temper, affords at the same time, no ground of serious alarm to 
the votaries of truth. 





12.—First Lessons in Latin: a series of Exercises, Analytical and 
Synthetical in Latin Syntax ; designed as an introduction to Ross’ 
Latin Grammar, but suited to any other Grammar of the Language. 
By N. C. Brooxs, A. M. &c. Phila.: Thomas, Cowperthwait & 
Co. 1845. 12mo. pp. 234. 


Tue system of instruction, here pursued, is very nearly similar to 
that adopted by Professor Anthon, in a book published a few years since, 
under the same title. The plan is an excellent one,—that of leading 
the student, by a gradual process, from the simplest to more difficult exer- 
cises and translations, and making him proceed, “pari passu,’’ with the 
committal to memory of the declensions, conjugations and syntactical 
rules, and exercises in composing and translating in each. But we re- 
gret that Mr. Brooks, in carrying out this plan, should have fallen into 
a serious and highly objectionable error. It is about twelve centuries, 
since the Latin has ceased to be a spoken language, and its great util- 
ity now, as a branch of education, is to be found in the opportunity it 
affords the scholar of cultivating his taste, and enlarging his mind by 
the study of the poets, orators, historians and philosophers of ancient 
Rome. In communicating the rudiments of this language to a pupil, it 
is then eminently necessary, that examples only of the purest style 
should be placed before him. He should, from the very earliest hour of 
his studies, be permitted to converse only with those writers, who flour- 
ished in the golden age of Roman literature. Thus will his style be 
correctly formed, and it will be time enough, when his education is 
completed, to become acquainted with the solecisms and barbarisms 
which disfigure the monkish Latin of the middle ages. But Mr. Brooks 
has not thought proper to be governed by this principle, and, conse- 
quently, in the desire of furnishing his pupils with words of familiar 
use, he has fallen into the adoption of numerous neoterisms which must, 
we apprehend, render his work an improper one to be placed in the 
hands of a youthful student. 
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Such sentences as “Gulielmus Henricus Harrisonius, Dux impera- 
torius,” as a translation of Major General Henry Harrison, or “Legion- 
arius Dux Otho Hollandus Villiamius, for Brigadier General Otho Hol- 
land Williams ; or “Legatus Andreas” for Major André; or “Decurio 
Jasperus,”’ for Sergeant Jasper, will hardly augment the student’s know- 
ledge of Roman military terms. Nor do we imagine that his taste 
would be properly cultivated for appreciating the sublimer strains of 
Virgil, or the rythmical sentences of Tully, by accustoming his ear to 
such barbarisms as “pulvis nitratus’’ for gunpowder, “glens tormentarius” 
for a cannon ball, and “virga electrica” for a lightning rod. We are 
grateful to Mr. Brooks that he does not supply us with “via ferrea” 
for a rail-road, and “navis vaporosa” for a steam-boat. 


13.—I Promessi Sposi. The Bethrothed. By Attesanpro Manzoni. 
A new translation, reprinted entire from the last English edition. 
New-York: D. Appleton & Co. Phila.: Geo. S. Appleton. 1845. 
2 vol. 12mo. pp. 336—340. 


Manzoni has been called by some of his enthusiastic admirers, the 
Walter Scott of Italy. We are not disposed to sanction such an 
exaggeration of praise, though we are willing to concede, that in the 
perusal of this tale, we have been reminded of the skill and genius 
of the “Wizard of the North”. It is a story in which, as is usually 
the case, “the course of true love did not run smooth,”’ but two lovers, 
on the point of marriage, are, by the power of arich oppressor, separat- 
ed, and subjected to various dangers and disasters. The interest of 
the narrative is sustained throughout, and many of the scenes and inci- 
dents exhibit the evidences of a master’s pencil. 


14.—Physical Education and the Preservation of Health. By Joun C. 
Warren, M.D., Professor of Anatomy and Surgery in Harvard 
University. Boston: William D. Ticknor & Co. MDCCCXLVI. 
18mo., pp. 90. 

Fragments of Medical Science and Art. An Address, delivered before 
the Boylston Medical Society of Harvard University. By Henry 
Jacoz Bicetow, M. D., President of the Society. Published by 
the Society. Boston: Wm. D. Ticknor & Co. MDCCCXLVI. 
8vo., pp. 54. 


Tue above works, just issued from the press, have reached us in time 
to receive a brief passing notice in this number of the Review. 

The first edition of Dr. Warren’s work in 1830, which was original- 
ly a lecture, delivered before the American Institute, met with a favor- 
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able reception, and fully sustained the high reputation of that distin. 
guished Anatomist and Surgeon. Such is the general practical utility 
of the work—and such has been the demand for copies by teachers 
and others, that it has been thought expedient to issue another edition, 
which we are glad to see. “Additions are now made to the original 
text, for the purpose of more fully illustrating some of the more im- 
portant means of attaining and preserving a good constitution.” 

We hope that this valuable little treatise; which is so well adapted 
to the South, especially in regard to cold bathing,—will soon be 
found on sale at some, if not at all, our book-stores. 

Dr. Bigelow’s address, before the Boylston Medical Society, is an able 
and beautiful discourse. It evinces much more learning and talent 
than one would be led to expect from its modest title. But merit is 
generally unassuming, and usually characterized by modesty. We 
commend it to general attention. J. B. W. 


15.—Life of Friedrich Schiller, comprehending an examination of his 
works. By Tuomas Cartyie. From the second London edition. 
New-York: D. Appleton & Co. Philadelphia: Geo. S. Appleton. 
Boston: James Munroe & Co. 12mo., pp. 280. 


Carty.e’s Life of Schiller is no new work, and has not now its 
reputation to acquire. It was written twenty years ago, and is now 
republished, that it might be saved from the “dirty paper and errors of 
the press,’ which were prepared for it by that class of literary plun- 
derers, whom Carlyle designates, as “certain parties of the pirate 
species.” There is, too, another fault, from which its early com- 
position has saved it. It is written in that pure and manly style 
which Carlyle afterwards abandoned, when, for the sake of notoriety, 
as we have always thought, he adopted that rude and unpolished mode 
of expression, which has since disfigured the compositions of his phi- 
losophic mind. The present edition contains scarcely any thing new, 
either in fact or opinion, but is, almost literally, a reprint of the original 
work. 


16. — Observations in the East, chiefly in Egypt, Palestine, Syria, and 
Asia Minor. By Joun P. Dursty, D. D., late President of Dick- 
inson College, etc. In two vols. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 
12 mo. pp. 347—299. . 


Dr. Duns has here presented us with a book of travels, which 
derives its entertainment, not more from the interesting character of 
the countries delineated, than from the lively style in which it is writ- 
ten. Departing from Naples, Dr. Durbin, accompanied by three other 
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American gentlemen, passed over to Egypt, and thence proceeding by 
the way of Mount Sinai, Akhabah and Petra, visited the Holy Land and 
the seven primitive churches, and terminated his route at Constantino- 
ple. Almost every step of our traveller’s journey was taken over 
ground consecrated by some memorable event in sacred history, and he 
has not failed to avail himself of the abundant materials which such 
an excursion offered, to render his volumes not less valuable to the 
student who seeks, in their contents, for an augmentation of his know- 
ledge, than to the literary lounger, who merely reads for the enter- 
tainment of the moment. 


17.—The Position and Duties of Young America. An address, deliver- 
ed before the two Literary Societies of the South-Carolina College, 
December, 1845. By Epwin De Leon, a member of the Euphra- 
dian Society. Columbia: A 8. Johnston. 1845. 


We have neither time nor space to do justice to this beautiful ora- 
tion. We can only say, that the doctrines advanced in it, social, moral 
and political, are in keeping with the spirit of the age, and calculated 
to elevate it not a little. ‘'he writer wields a powerful pen; his ima- 
gination is rather active, but, in his boldest flights, he never seems 
indifferent to the dictates of common sense, and he has a peculiarly 
vivid perception of the true, the just, the moral and the appropriate. 
His style is nervous and eloquent, and we*may, with a very good 
conscience, recommend it to the youthful, and even the mature, orator, 
as a fine mode]. We donot know when we have read a production 
of the kind, that has gratified and charmed us more. 


or 
> 


18.— Warren’s Popular and Practical Introduction to Law Studies, 
From the 2d London edition, entirely remodelled, rewritten and 
greatly enlarged, with an American Introduction and an Appendix, 
by Thomas W. Clerke, Counsellor-at-Law. New-York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. Phila.: Geo. S. Appleton. 1846. 8vo., pp. 674. 


Tuts is a work, which will be interesting to the lovers of gene- 
ral literature and to the man of science, and must be almost indis- 
pensable to the legal student who desires to subject himself, in the 
pursuit of knowledge, to that rigid discipline, which alone can ensure 
his future success, or to become acquainted with the literature and 
history of his profession. The annotations and additions of Mr. Clerke, 
will make the work still more acceptable to the American student, as 
some errors in relation to the state of law and the administration of 
justice in our country, into which a foreigner was easily betrayed, have 
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been corrected by him. We do not doubt that the profession, generally, 
will agree with us in pronouncing Mr. Warren’s book a valuable acqui- 
sition to every lawyer’s library. 


19.—Discourse on the Character and Services of John Hampden, and the 
great Struggle for Constitutional Liberty in his time. By W. C. 
Rives, Esq. Delivered before the Trustees, Faculty and Stu- 
dents of Hampden Sidney College, 12th Novr., 1845. Richmond: 
Shepherd & Colin. 1845. 8vo., pp. 68. 


We are indebted to the author for a copy of this classic production. 
There is not, in English history, another personage, whose character 
so much deserves the study of American youth, as that of John Hamp- 
den ; and we are grateful to Mr. Rives for the boon he has presented 
to his country in this discourse. It was delivered on the occasion of 
receiving certain memorials of the great martyr of Constitutional Lib- 
erty, Which his descendants in England, on learning that an institution 
existed in thie country bearing his name, presented to the College. 
These memorials consist of a medallion portrait of Hampden, and a 
marble copy of the monument erected to his memory by his countrymen, 
two hundred years after his death. “So grateful an act of international 
courtesy,” says Mr. Rives, “drawing together distant people, by the 
kindly offices of mutual sympathy and recognition, deser.es to be ac- 
knowledged, to be appreciated, to be imitated.” It does so, and a more 
appropriate acknowledgment, or a juster appreciation of the act, we do 
not desire, than what is to be found in the elegant tribute to Hampden’s 
virtue, which Mr. Rives has here prepared. 


TO READERS AND PUBLISHERS. 


Tne delay in the appearance of our present number, is owing to 2 
disappointment in receiving the paper, which is expressly manufactured 
for this work. We, however, as some amende, present the Review to 
our patrons in a new type, which has materially improved its appear- 
ance. We are indebted to the Messrs. Harpers and Appletons for vari- 
ous new works,—to Mr. Kennedy, of Baltimore, for his Discourse on 
the Character of Lord Calvert,—to his Excellency Gov. Brown, of Mis- 
sissippi, for his Inaugural Address and Executive Message,—to Rev. 
Dr. Hamilton, of Mobile, for his Address on the Education of Wo- 
man,—to Mr. De Bow, of New-Orleans, for the first number of his 
sterling Magazine,—and to Professor Bush for five numbers of the 
Swedenborg Library,—of all of which we had prepared notices, whose 
appearance is necessarily postponed till our next issue. 
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